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JASTROW'S TALMUDIC DICTIONARY.* 
By Dr. K. Konze, 
Now York city. 


‘Max Mueller’s familiar saying: “Ho who knows only one language knows 
none,” holds good of no dialect as much as of the Aramman. For no language, 
not even the English and Tarkish, contains as large a store of foreign words, and 
many of these disguised and disfigured almost beyond recognition, as does the 
language spoken by the Jews in Palestine and Babylonia under the Roman and 
Parthian rule and used in Jewish literature down to the thirteenth century. ‘The 
meaning of many of these foreign words having been frequently forgotten, we 
need not wonder at finding a large number of them in an utterly corrupt form 
which renders it quite dificult to the finest linguist to decipher them. Add to 
this the total lack of critical editions of either the Talmuds or the MGidrashic lite 
erature,—In regard to the Targumim, Prof. De Lagarde and A. Berliner made 
at least a fair beginning. —Thus few realize some of the dificulties the writer of an 
Aramaic dictionary has to cope with, Aside, however, from these external dis- 
advantages. te one great task of the lexicographer, which consists in the tracing 
of each word to its ruot and explaining its various uses in the different formations 
‘and ramifleations, is much aggravated here where we have to deal with a language 
which is neither the natural growth of a national speech nor presented in the 
‘manner in which it was spoken by the people, but is the dialect of @ school ever 
busy to coin its own terms und create its own laws of etymology. Quite fre- 
quently we find biblical expressions pressed into new meanings and molded into 
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new forms to serve as logal or ritualistic terms, and again when Roman or Persian 
life presented new conceptions or practices, we see thelr respective technical 
‘terms invested with Aramean forms to secure their naturalization in Jewish law 
and Jewish circles. 

Now, while Buxtort won for himself immortal fame by his pioneer-work in 
‘this field, he failed particularly in the latter point. He was not familiar enough 
with the vast rabbinical terature and the spirit of talmudieal casuistry to be 
able to clear up the puzzling problems of rabbinical terminology. In this 
respect, Prof, I. Levy's two dictionaries, the one on the Targumim and the other 
on the Talmud, represent an immense progress. ‘The vast condition of this great 
‘talmudic scholar enabled him to achieve the herculean task of setting before the 
reader the entire stock of words contained in these works not only in an exhaust- 
ive but in a wonderfully clear and instructive manner, $0 as to furnish every Ger- 
‘man student with the means of penetrating into the hitherto hidden mysteries 
of talmudie lore. Prof. Levy does not merely give the words and their meanings, 
Dut, to the great benefit of the scholars, he presents also fair specimens of the 
various applications of each so as to offer a fair insight into the legal intricacies 
of the Halakha, the practical, and into the niceties of the Haggadah, the homilet- 
eal interpretation of the Bible. Still Prof. Levy is no linguist. Both his clas. 
sical and his orlental, Syriac, Arable and Persian, lmowledge is extremely 
superficial, Hence his own etymological attempts at explaining rare words are, in 
‘most cases, without value. ‘True, he endeavored to make up for this dafect by 
obtaining the valuable contributions of Prof. Fleischer. But these are to a great 
extent criticisms, general or single, of the author's etymologies, and ave far from 
‘covering the whole field. 

Tt is not the place here to dwell on the merits or the defects of the great 
‘Hebrew work of Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, since three years resident of New York 
City, the Arakh Competum, the scholatly edition of the Talmudic Dictionary, by 
‘Nathan, of Rome, of the tenth century, almost Indispensable to the student of 
talmudic literature. ‘That which here concerns us most, the etymological expla- 
nations offered by Dr. Kohut, cannot claim undisputed credit, as they draw alto- 
gether too much on the Persian Dictionary, often presenting words of doubtful 
existence. 

‘In undertaking to write an Aramvean Dictionary for the English student, Rev. 
Dr, Jastrow is far from claiming to supersede and outdo his predecessors in the 
field, By calling the work on its very title page a compilation,” he modestly 
declines originality as to plan and method. He obviously walks in the footsteps 
of Dr. Levy. To judge from the two parts that are before us, his intention is 
chiefly to furnish the student with a handier book, written in as concise a form 
‘as possible so as to facilitate its use. Viewed in this light, the undertaking cer- 
tainly is @ laudable one and deserves all possible encouragement, As Prof. 
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“Levy's dictionary has done yeoman’s work for a more thorough and amore gen- 
ral stdy of talmudical literature among German scholars, 60 will, we trust, Dr. 
Jastzow’s, when once completed,—and we fervently wish and pray for his eon- 
‘tinued health to enable him to carry the work through to its successful end !— 
work a8 an incentive to English students to take up the study of a literature 
‘Which is of such great importance to both the Jewish and the Christian echotar. 

In one regard, Dr. Jastrow has even improved upon Prof. Levy. In eareful 
study of Roman law he has frequently found opportunity of casting new light on 
rabbinfeal nomenclature, for which talmudists will bear him thanks. Not sel 
dom he also offers plausible emendations of passages, the corruptreading of which 
Ihave filed the dietionary with the quaintest possible and impossible words. Tt 
‘would exceed the limits of a review, were I to enlarge on any of these. Susoe it 
to say that the author displays good judgment and independence of mind in this. 
Aizection. 

Quite different, however, must our verdict be when wo are to judge the 
‘methods or arrangement and the etymological system upon which the work is 
hased. ‘The first rule in arranging the words must be consistency. No lexicog- 
rapher has right to have an article on p. 15 on AP3N = letter, and another on 
p-45 on NITUNN, one on NINN P. 24, one om NAYAN P. 88, one on NTN 
p.dl,and again another on NYTN p48. Every oneusinga dictionary is supposed 
to know so much of grammar as to look for S3yN¢ and Oy>YN under 9X, for 
JDO under gpoN, and for DIN under DIX, or for YD under WIND elon 
ete. Nor is this defect only a formal one, A just saying of the rabbis is: 53 
YN EPDVET “He who does too much detracts from the whole.” Single 
Instances show that the author was himsel? misled. ‘Take the root "YX. Tere 
the author presents the following verbs: "ky I.=to gather, collects X¢ I.=to 
hheap up; “V3N¢ TL to gird, arm ; "33411. — to hire, to employ, and "yxy TLL. 
‘wages. ‘This is followed by "\3)N = roof (from "YX I.) and NN =letter (7) 
MUN from 3) to join, Now these Roman figures after Fuers's style are siz- 
ply misleading. “JXeIT. in the sense of girding, arming, does not exist except in 
late rabbinical mispronunciation! “j}¥, in Hebrew = gather, heap up, corre: 
sponds with the Aramean “j) whence “\})="YX=pile of stono and roof. 
‘Algo the name of the “ Roof-Demon "= PMN (see Levy s. v. 43'X) is derived 
from the same root. ‘The Arameean "3X is hire, rent. All biliteral roots of the 
author must be discarded as based on theories which are to-day utterly exploded, 
‘These sometimes border on absurdity. So, for instance, Q3= to clear up, is 
Aerived from Ni3 XD= come, or “)=to lie waste, from 773, oF WNT = to 
be in a bad state, from 3. 

‘The worst feature of the work, nowever, is that the author rides a hobby, 
being desirous of upsetting all established rales of Aramman Jexicography and 
replacing them bya theory of his own. eis bent upon Hebraizing most of those 
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‘words generally admitted to be of foreign origin, and in doing so he ignores the 
fundamental law of all etymological research. ‘Things in daily use are always 
called by names by which they are generally known, not by such as each people 
chose to give them, And as most tools and merchandiso as well as commercial 
practices come by the way of Greek or Roman, later on of Persian market places, 
cone is in most cases nearer the truth when searching for foreign terminology in 
connection with foreign things. Against this well-nigh axiomatic truth the author 
persistently shuts his eye whenever he finds an opportunity of advancing 
‘Hebrew root in support of his pet theory. Quite charactarstio is his (also Levy's) 
derivation of “Y)}¥, which is nothing else but the Greek jp = alr, from "yh 
light, or of DIDDIN. NODIN and NYDN the Greek ox%or = crowd (from 
Which the verb *95N-=to make noise, was derived) from 79 (2) = collegit(?); 
of YIN, {NN and NAVIN (obviously the Greek of = dood, title of possession, 
from PIYIN? possession?) because IN signifies power, strength. Likewise is 
the Greek con = NIN =nightlodging, derived from JIN=PIY. IT. ete. or 
sch words as 8p = SPIN drone = SOON = hook, derived from PIN — neck. 
‘That such a word of frequent occurrence a8 eordiocus = market, fair, may in popu 
lar use be deformed into YDVSWN POwY or DYN, Dr. Jastrow finds less 
probable than that the Jew should have coined for it a term of his own out of the 
root 949 and given it so un-Semitie a form as is Atlez or Tez! Not even as 
common a word for ian asis hospitium, would be allowed to be accopted by the 
Jewish or Sprian traveler and pronounced NMBYAN. Not at all. A good 
Hebraist isto have coined ehat word out of the root £9 evening-breezel! So 
js the word YSIN=the Greek judy = knife, traced to Set, 529, 5190 It! or 
YYDN=fuce half, between, to PI—to press tt 

‘That, in order to easily pronounce a diphthong in the word, the Semite, as a 
rule, puts the Alef Prostheticon before it as prefix, the author cannot help reoog- 
nizing in such words a5 NO)ONDDN = stativa, NOWON=stabula, NIDWON 
= stomachos, NOTEDN = strats, WYO GDN erperérme, NIIDN (compare 
NTTON cormpt)=cxeda, HIDN=exéin. And yet he persists in espying an 
Bthpael noun in HAYDN, NYIVON (from ND, 13D! = oréya; im PWN 
= DUNO WON = deratieyor (from J)23D!) in NOWYN and NPOWDN = ors 
(rom 550); in NVODON = varidon = vault (from J5!); in MYON = 
oxhavion = plaster, (from *9 or Y93 1); in NIVO'N, NOON = oréa =porticn 
(from 33D!). Can there be any doubt that NOBD'N = alley =semita, or 
DIMDIN = dedevis = feeble; NIN = store = emporium; WIN = EHR = 
path-tub? Or that *D)DN is=érox} = receipt? Or that the usual term for 
the hereto, skeptic, or any irreverent person. DYYYPIDN is the Greek Bpioura, 
our epicurean? Dr. Jastrow denies it all. He coins words, ereates roots ad Kbi- 
tum, in frm, determined opposition to all adopted rules. Not even such words a5 
DIDD = Pécs, basis, and NID = rua = elevated stand, aro allowed to rank 
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among the foreign elements, Of course, we cannot Dut regret the author's waste 
of time and labor on a theory which no Orientalist can declare otherwise than 
fallacious. 

"Another theory the author advances which does not seem to have any stronger 
foundation either. Its that the rabbis intentionally changed the form of certain 
‘names in order to lend them a bed favor, by way of cecophemism, as he calls it, 
‘Thos he finds in FPSNY "D8 mecting-place for non-Jewish sects, a easophem- 
{sm for NY MYT = meeting-house (JPN implying destruction!) But Wiesner 
{n his scholien to Sabbath, p. 116, has convincingly shown thet there existed two 
places where Christian and Parsees held their disputes, the one being at iepho- 
rium on the Euphrates, the other at Bezabdeon the Tigris. These are called in the 
‘Talmud *HY} 1D and FVD 13. (See Ritter X. 167,259). ‘That theso scones 
swere quite anachronistieally placed in the time of Emperor Hadrian, is not sux- 
prising to the student of talmudieal tradition. Likewise does the author espy 
cacophemism in JON» NOON, NWN, [WSN obviously the Greek 
crdtws, as if it was purposely called place of ruins, from "IY or IY and the like, 
‘whereas the corupt forms are due to copyists and popular mispronunciations. 
‘The same is true of DYDD = Sues, the Greek being probably derived from the 
‘Phoenician 77299 = altar, sacred hill top. It has nothing to do with DIY 12 
= house of ugliness." 

‘A good explanation is given by the author (soe the preface) of the word 
SOD Y TIN = dedpornyig =" men-selzuro;” of 1DYDIN as euphemism for TN 
ef. (DY AN DY MD’ where ‘DY stands for FAY Canhedin VIEL, 6). But 
DDN = model, is not =“ DNDN” nor as Levy has it = piynue—but a genuine 
formation of DINE DVDR (cf. Deltas, Prolegomena, p. 108). 

Tn reference to proper nouns, we notice some misleading remarks, if ¢ 
INP is called te aloged translator of tho Pestateuch into Chaléte,oten 
summed 37y—the proselyte often identified with Aquila, the alleged (sc!) 
‘author of @ Greek translation of the Bible. ‘The fact is generally admitted by 
scholars that the actual name of the Greek translator of the Bible, Aguilas, the 
Proselyte, being made the subject of Babylonian legends under the harder form 
of DYODANN. was later on transferred to the Chaldalc Targum which isthe work, 
notof one translator, but of gradual growth, 

‘Under ‘DN the author repeats the untenable derivation of the name given 
to Bssenes from NYDN= physician, ‘The double ¢ after the ¢ ought to convince 
‘any linguist that this etymology is worthless, aside from the fact that Essenes 
‘were a religions sect, not a class or profession. As Frankel has long ago made it 
‘probable, the name DYY/2¥ (and Q'NWN) for the humble ones, comes nearest 
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to the pronunciation Easenes (and Essweans). Likewise might the author s. y. 
DYN'D have mentioned that the Bothusians are not by far as old as the Sad- 
ucees, notwithstanding the talmudical tradition to that effect, but that the 
founder of the sect and the grandfather of Martha are probably identical ! 

DYNAN, the Jewish Antichrist, has in spite of Levy and Graetz, nothing 
whatsoever to do with Romulus, but is, as I first singled out in a review of 
Prof. Levy's Targum Dictionary, in the Journal of the German Ortental Society 
{in 1869, p. 698, the Persian Aramainyus or Ahriman, the antagonist of the (Per- 
sian) Saviour (Sosehiosch) or Messiah. 

MOPHON = taking an emetio, T identified (eodem, p. 690) with erexadepa. 

Dr. Jastrow's suggestion to compare it with drororrapiew =" to take an emetic 
before the meal,” if such meaning of the word is proven, is more acceptable. We 
cannot, however, close our review without remarking that there is yet altogether 
too much conjectaring done in the field of talmudic lexicography, and unless the 
Syrian and Persian literature is thoroughly studied with a view to the archeology 
of the time, unless such works as those of Loew “Die Arammische Paanzen- 
amen,” of Frenkel “Die Arameische Fremdworter,” and of Strack and Sieg- 
fried: Lehrbuch d. Neuhebreischen Sprache” and Strack’s “Joma,” “ Aboda 
Zara,” bave cleaved the way for the talmudical scholar, all linguistic research wil 
be but tentative and experimental. In the meantime each work is a welcome 
contribution, and so we part with the author, wishing him that his work shall 
‘grow in usefulness as he continues it in noble self-sacrifice. 





PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS." 
By Rev. Bensammw Wissen Bacos, 


yme, Conn. 


IL PRIESTLY AND “PROPHETIC” CODES IN THE HEXATEUOB. 
‘The Law of Holiness, P'. 
Leviticus 17-28, and Kindred passages. 

‘In the legal portions of the Hexateuch the number of our anthorities is dimin- 
ished. Kittel confines himself to a general discussion of Deuteronomy and an 
assent to the general verdict of criticism which assigns Lev. 17-26 to Pt and Ex. 
25-B1 to P2, Delitzsch gives only an occasional hint in his “Studien,” and 
although there is a considerable literature especially devoted to the “Law of 
Holiness,” Lev. 17-26, and to Deuteronomy, we shall not add to the bibliography 
prefixed to the previous article. ‘The three main authorities, Well., Kuen, and 
Dill. must uffiee for our present purposes. With régard to the two former it 
should be said that the words, ‘it (P*] moorporated and added to P?,” on p. 216 
of the preceding article, convey a false idea of their position. Well. and 
‘Kuen. hold that P! was incorporate with P#, but bya third hand. ‘The earliest 
fragment held by any of the crities to belong to this primitive priestly ode is 

1. (a Sabbath ordinance.) 

‘Bx, 81:18a0,l4a (a “resemblance” to Pt is suggested by Dill. in Ex. 626-8; 
12:19 and 29:46; the fragment in 81:18f introduced by R). 

2. (The law of sin-offerings, in trespasses against God and against one’s 
neighbors] 

‘Lev. 6:1-6,21-24a (in 31, p. 878f, P%, or at least some source prior to PA is 

recognized as lying at the basis of Lev. 2 [the law of meal-offerings}, 6:1-7,21-26 
[as above + vs. 7 and 24b-26], and chs. 6 and 7 [the law of the six kinds of offer- 
ing). In the later volume only 5:1-6,21-24a is ascribed to P!; chs. 6 and 7 con- 
‘tain anctent toroth, possibly P's, in the recension of P8)2 

8, [Tho law of clean and unclean beasts: defilement by eating and from the 
touch.) 

‘Fragments incorporated with P? in Lev. 11:1-28 41-47 (11:24-40 and the basis 
of the rest of the chapter belongs to P2. In m., p. 480f, 11:1-28,41-44a = Ps 




















Continued from the July number. 
Del. (xr), Bx 8122-1 

from” Pin 6-8: 1 

‘Del, (x24) 61-98, Wall and Kuen. Lev. 1-7 





the lator adits as potrbe an “insuenoo 
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11:2-40 and 44b-47 chiefly from P* in the recension of P2, ‘This view is modified 
‘in m., pp. 688 and 680f).* 

4, [(?)Laws concerning uncleanness; uncleanness after childbirth ; leprosy.) 

‘The phrase YN YAN in Lev. 15:2 leads Dillmann to infer that the ancient 
toroth lying at the basis of chs. 12-15 may have been derived from Pt in the 
recension of P2, or P®, especially in ch. 181 

5. Tho blood of beasts; slaughtering of animals to be at the central sanctuary; 
sacrifices to satyrs, or to any God but Yahweh forbidden ; the blood is the life, is 
sacred, and must not be eaten ; the blood of beasts taken in hunting to be poured. 
on the ground and covered; eating of animals torn of beasts or dying of disease 
makes unclean till evening. 

Lev. 17 (exe. vs. 4-8,7-9,18,15 = P?, or were worked over by him). 

6. The law of prokibited degrees; different kinds of immorality and the sac- 
rifice of children to Molech forbidden: a torah introduced and terminated by a 
special exhortation. 

Lov. 188 

7. Aversion of the Ten Words and a eode in seven parts. 

Lov. 19:1-8,9-18,101,28-87 (21f, or 20-22 = R, Traces of P? in vs, 2a,8b,84a, 
3b) : 
8, The worship of Molech forbidden; the penalty for cursing parents; 
‘prohibition of various forms of impurity; a waming against the impurity of the 
Canaanites and prohibition of witcheratt. 

Lov. 20 (exe. traces of P? in vs. 218,970) 

8, Heathen mourning rites and immorality forbidden; directions for ‘the 
‘priest great above his brethren ;” a blemish debars from the offciating priesthood. 

Lev. 21 (exo. traces of PP in vs, 10,17 and 21-24). 

430. Tho cleanness of priests and their families; offerings must be unblem- 
shed; animals for sacrifice must not be killed before the eighth day. 

Lev. 28 (exe. P? in vs. 8f,10-18,25).9 





"Del. (211) recognizes 11:69-45 a east as Pl, Well, 11:1-204I-ff introduced by R from some 
other souree than Pr, Kuen, 13-204147 probably = Pi. Kitt. (L,p-1i6) finds Pt in pasts of 
oh. 

‘Well and Kuen... 

Well, oh. 17 (exo. vB. 2a and yin SAN MAD SH in v5.48). Kuen oh, 17 (exo, 
aya ON v4.8.0. 
traces of Ps In va, 22 and 2m), Well, Kuen., ev. 18 (v8.1-524-80= Pr, the compile of the 
‘*HElligeltageset" HG. v8. 628, his material). 

1 Wolly i. exe. vs. 2a2if = R; v.10f = Pt, the compiler ofthe “Heiligkeltagests,” H. 

Kuen. ch, 19 exe. 21¢ = Rj v.67 = Ps compiler of “H. Ge"), Del. (xi), 10:20» Pi. 
‘Well, ch. 20 (vs. -9,2-27 ure distinguished from the rest of the chapter at elonging to the 
‘compiler of the collection, Pi, whereas vs. 1021 aro his material, a passage duplicating ch 18). 
Kuon, ch. 20(vs. 2-1 = Pi; ye 121m torah parallel to a 18). 

19 Wel. oh 2 exo, traces of Hin ve. and 17; []J"WD for [371K PWD) fa v. Tread Mp: Vs 
Sande = il G.; thorest Pi). Kuen, oh. 24 (exe. Pi'in va. 110812380. 

‘Wella ch. 22. Kuen. ch. 99 (ex0, Vs. 24,18 and 20¢ (= Pr]; S19 = Pr) che. 1 end 28 from, 
another soures than ch 18, 





Band 








«. 
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11, The law of the feast of mazzoth, of Pentecost, and of tabernaclos. 

Lov. 28:0-20 (traces of P2 in vs. 11-14), 29,89-48 (P? inv. 89), (vs, 1-8,21,28- 
98,44 = PI. 

19, The penalty of blasphemy and bloodshed ; the ler talionis. 

Ley. 24:16-28 (exe. ve. 16 and 28, and traces in v. 22 = Pt); vs. 1-14 also = 
pat 

18, The sabbatical year [and year of jubilee]; idols and maggebhoth forbidden. 

‘Ley. 95:18-22, and traces throughout the chapter; 26:1f (25:1-7,8-17,28-85 = 
‘P2 on a basis of Pt)8 

14. A paraenetic conclusion to the “Law of Holiness” by the compiler: 
promises of blessing in case of obedience, and of plagues and curses in case of 
disobedience; the captivity foretold; the land to lie fallow during the exile and 
‘enjoy her Sabbaths” repentance in the land of captivity will restore Yahweh's 
favor; eolophon to the eode. 

Ley. 26:3-46.1 

15, [(1)he law of the ordeal for jealousy; the water of bitterness mixed 
with the dust of the sanctuary conveying a curse.) 

Num. 6:11-81() (a “ resemblance” to Pin Num, 

16, (The holy trampets; fringes, cords and borders to be worn upon the gar 
ment; (?)the heave-offering of the first dough] 

‘Num. 10:9; 15:88(87)-41 and perhaps ve. 18(17)-213¢ 





a5 


‘The Code of the Priestly Lawbook, Pt. 
Bods 26—Numbers 36. 
1. The pattern shown in the mount; directions to Moses for the construction 
ofthe tabernacle and its furniture. 
1a) A contribution to be made by the people for the purposes of the sanctuary. 
Ex, 25:1-9.7 


7 Wel, and Kuen, 28:9-2290-44 exo. °p'38M....WHM2 and from ON'2 on, in. 6 (= Ble 
‘the rest of oh. 98 = Da, exo, ¥. 3, asignod by Kuen, t0 Py, Del, 20:22 (ve, 1-85 854 = PH 
a= 1. 

12 Well 24:15-22 (vs. 14 
(v9, 34430 = PA, 

‘Well, Lov, 86:-41482 (6-86?) and traoos underlying vs. 1890-85; 20:I¢ (v.39 = PS and 
Deloagsafvery. 18 Ya, 2-38 = Ps, or porbaps Pt thoroughly worked over by R; va 20-84 = Pi: 
MOOR. Kuen, 2:L-fle- (ve 1b = Pi as dlstingulahed trom his material H. Gs 
Traots in 817.2048 eapetally in ve. 117-8 (ho rest of ch. 35 = PP; R6:f, Del. ert) Lev. 
ah= Prand Dr, 

"Wd (Pla Astinglahed from his materi) 

1s Well. ana Kaen. P 

1 Well 10:9 = Pi: ob, 16 perbaps from the rofaotor, not the author, of Pi, Kuan. Num. 
sags dude = Pes 15:1-1620-2,200 and $28 = ordinanoas collected and fneorporated by the 
{edaotor of Pi according co Wellhavten’s conjocture). Wel. and Kuen, fnd also in Num, 88:8 
Gita fragment cbaractorstio of Py, but Kuen, atrfbutes tho resemblance to fmitation on the 
partof Pror of R., Well thinks the verses afragmont of Pt incorporated by Pt, Dil. considers 
‘hem a fragment of J inserted by R. Del. (xis, Nuss 16:71 = Pi. 

a, 





Ruan, 94:15-2%, Del. xan), 24:15-82 





ye 1044 and 23 = PD, 
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b) The pattern of the ark of the covenant and the cherubim; of the table of 
shew-bread ; of the golden candlestick; conclusion of the section. 

‘Ex, 25:10-22,28-80,81-38,89,40 (¢. 87 misplaced(?)}8 

©) Details for the construction of the tabernacle; for the veil and the furni- 
ture. 

Bx. 26:1-80,81-87.18 

4) The pattern of the altar; of the fore-court of the tabernacle. 

‘Ex, 27:1-8,9-19 (vs. 20,21 = R from P? elsewhere) 20 

2. Aaron and his sons appointed to the priesthood. 

1) The priestly garments; the ephod; the breast-plate; the mantle; the 
frontlet, tunic, turban and girdle. 

Ex, 28:1-5,6-14,15-80,81-85,86-40.21 

) [Directions for the investiture of Aaron and his sons; linen breeches] 

Ex, 28:41-48.22 

8, Directions for the consecration and and installation of Aaron and bis sons 
in the priest's office. 

Ex. 29:1-35.28 

4, [An atonement for the altar; an epilogue promising the divine presence 
in tho tent of meeting]. 

29:36f,43-46 (vs. 8842 =, from P? in Num, 28; in mm. p, 686, from 
Num. 8). 

5. (The divine appointment of Bezalel and Oholiab to the workmanship.] 

8151-6 (80:1-10(?),11-16; 81:12-17 = R, from elsewhere in P2, including a 
trace of Pt in 81: 12-17. The rest, viz. 80:17-21,22-98; 81:7-11, = B).25 

6. Moses receives the tables of the testimony and descends from Sinai; his 
shining face. 

‘Ex. B1:18a; 82:15a; 84:29-89 (84:83-85 = R).20 

7. Execution of the directions given to Moses; the cloud fills the sanctuary. 

According to the erities Ex. 85-40 is nearly, or quite, all P®. Of our authori- 
ties Dill. alone traces a nucleus of P? in $5:1-8,4f,20f; 86:2-6; 40:1f,84-88, and 
the basis of Num. 9:16-28 and of Num.7. Well. and Kuen, assign the entire mass 
to PS. With regard to Ley. 1-8 there is equal harmony. Well. and Kuen. assign 
all of cbs. 1~7 to P® and all but the basis of ch. 8. Dill. admits (rt, p. 641) that 
‘Ley. 1-7 in its present form and present position cannot belong to P? and further 












wa, 
1a, 

2 10 (vs. 2, Ps acoording to Kuen, and Well). 
1d (exe. v.18; assigned by Well. to P9, 

PF aooordiag to Well tn 





Well and Kuen, 
Del. em), 802110 = Ps; 14 chs. 80 and 81:L37 = Pa. 
PKI, 81:18 (poseibly part of a2 and. 20-8 (0-6); Ba; 94:20, 


Kuen, MyM ANG ay ins @4:29-25 = Pa) 
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‘admits the working over P* has received in ch. 8. ‘The laws of different kinds of 
offerings in Lev. 1-7 were inserted by P%, but they contain, beside the fragments 
of Pt already noted (6:1-8,21-24a), some truly ancient torah (e.g. 6:2-6), and in 
‘general there are no special reasons for denying that chs. 1-8 were derived from 
2, Ch. 4 isa late substitute for P's law, now perhaps found in Num. 15:22-21, 
whereas Ley. 5:14-19 seems to be from P*and derived from the position now 
occupied by the late substitute Num. 6:5-10. ‘The proper position for these frag- 
‘ments Dill holds to be approximately that now occupied by Num. 7, where the 
fragment Num. 8:1-4 stil remains én stu 

a) [A Sabbath ordinance; the free-will offering taken ; the work committed. 
to Bezalel and Oholiab.] 

Ex. 85:1-8,4f,20f; 86:2-6.2 

») (The tabernacle erected and occupied; the oblations of the princes of the 
tribes; the golden candlestick, its pattern, and the provision for lighting; oil 
required; the shew-bread; the lamp lighted]; the cloud on the tabernacle as the 
signal for marching and encamping. 

Ex. 40:1f,94-88; the basis of Num. 7:1-89 (specifically v. 88); Ex. 2:87; 
27.200; 87-200; Lev. 24:1-0; Num. 8:1-4; the basis of Num. 9:16-28 (Num. 7 
‘and 9:15-28 in its present form = P; the rest = fragments seattered by B22 

8. Anron and bis sons consecrated to the priesthood. 

Lev. 88. 

9, The inauguration of the ritual; Aaron offers the first sacrifloos and blesses 
the people. 

Lev. 9.0 

10, The sacrilege and death of Nadab and Abihu; [directions to Aaron, 
‘Bleazar and Ithamar); the priests? dues of the meat offerings to be consumed 
beside the altar. 

Lev. 10:1-5,6-11,12-16 (vs, 8-11 abbreviated by Rs vs. 16-20 = R).at 

31, Fragments of a code of laws concerning offerings, ritual, and ceremonial 
cleanness, the whole now displaced by Lev. (11) 12-15 (a collection of laws oon- 
cerning cleanness assigned by all the erties to Pe). 

2) [The continual burnt offering.] 

Bx, 29:88-42.89 

) (The law of burnt offerings from the herd, from the lock, of fowls; meal 
offerings bumt; the same baked; the same of first fruits; peace offerings from 
‘the herd; from the flock; from the goats.] 

Fel ana Kien, = 
‘3 Well aad Kuen ix 9:7 and Num. 0:16 = P# in ther present postions; the rst = Ps 
2 Welland Xuen'= Peupersedngaieteatement ia P of tho fullimeat of to com 
sean ie 


18 Well and Kuen., Ler. 
‘Welland Kuen, =P 























A-512-1 (v.61L and 16-80 = Bh. 
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Lev, 1:1-910-18,14-17; 2:1-84-18,14-16  8:1-5,6-11,12-17.9 

¢) (The law of sin offering; of trespass-offering.) 

‘Num. 15:22-81 (v. 81°); Lev. 5:14-19 (each of these passages is duplicated by 
PS, the former in Lev. 4, the position formerly occupied by Num, 15:22-81, the 
Jatter in Num. 535-10; Lev. 5:1-0{7],21-24a(26] = PL; vs. 7[8]-18,20(24b-26] = 
B, or P?).04 

4) (Conclusion of Ps law of offerings: the meal-offerings which must 
accompany different kinds of burnt-offering.] 

‘Num. 15:1-16.35 

) [The law of cleanness: beasts that may and may not be eaten; unclean- 
ness from the touch of certain beasts’ carcasses; creeping things abominable; 
colophon.} 

Lev. 11:24-40,44b-47 and the basis of the rest of the chapter, Num. 6:1-4 
(Lev. 68,11, exeept the portions just indicated, and 12-15 are from the hand of 
P2, who presents herein ancient toroth worked over in the plaee of P2's law, which, 
in the case of Num. 6:1-4 was displaced by Lev. 12-15). 

12, How and when the holy place shall be entered; the ritual of atonement 
for Aaron and his house; for the sanctuary and people; the gont for Azazel; the 
day of atonement appointed. 

Lev. 16 (abbreviated by Rafter vs. 2 and 28 to transform it from a general 
direction for the purification of the sanctuary when accidentally defiled, to a peri- 
odical ceremony, From R come also the glosses 33 DFT wp and 
WTP in vs. d and 82) 87 

18. The appointment and ritual of the sacred feasts: passover; mazzoth; 
new-year (eeclesiastical); the day of atonement; tabernacles. 

‘Lev. 28:1-8,21,28-88,44 and traces in vs, 11-14 and 89. (For fragments of P? 
{in chs. 17-22 see under Pt, p. 8.) 

14, The law of blasphemy on the occasion of cursing in the camp. Lev. 
10-14,16,28, and a trace in v. 2 

16, [Tho sabbatical year; the year of jubile; the redemption of inheritances; 
regulations for the conveyance of real estate; usury; the Hebrew must not be 
enslaved: if sold to a foreigner, he must be redeemed by the next of Kin.] 

Lev. 25:1-7,8-17,28-81,85-55 = P# on a basis of Pt (vs. 82-84 = Pe) 4? 




















rn this caso probably the tnoorporator of PL with Pa. 
|, Lev. 1-16, Num. 6:14 = P%. Kuan, ditto, Lev. 11 containing, in vs. 28041-, 
eal from Pl 
Well. and Kuen. Lev. 16 = Pt. 
Well, 8:1-899-38, Huen,, dito, exe. v.8= Pt. Del xr), 28:-828-08.4, 
‘:1-0401429 = Pe Del, (rt), 240-810-1438 = Ph 
‘prom a baie of Ply ve. 2099 Ps or Ps; 2004 = Pr; 60-55 = Pi worked 
77.245 (oo, reoes of Pin Vs. 1017-88 and some others). Del 














(xin), Lev. 25 = Pi and Ps 
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16, (The lew of vows; the redemption of persons dedicated; of cattle; of a 
house; of field; the firstling already dedicated; no devoted thing may be 
redeemed ; redemption of the tithe; eolophon.] 

Lev. 27.8 

11 Directions for the taking of & census of the people; results of the census; 
{the order of marching and encampment). 

‘Num. 1. (Ch. 2 an interpolation by P*, the material drawn from P? and origi- 
nally standing in Num. 10:18-28).42 

18, [The toledoth of Aaron and Moses; the Levites assigned to Aaron and his 
sons as servants of the sanctuary; the census of the Levites.] 

‘Num. 8:1-89 (vs. 82 and 88 worked over, and vs, 24-26,28-81,86-88 taken 
from oh. 4; v5. 40-51 = 8) 

18. (Direction to number the sous of Kohath; census of the three families of 
Levi, Kohath Gershon and Merati]. 

‘Num, 4:1-8,84-48 (vs. 4-88.49 =P). 

20, [The consecration of the Levites.] * 

‘Num, 8:5-10,18b,14,12,180,160,20,22, Vs. 11,15b-10,21,28-25 =P, Num. 5: 
145 6:22-27, the basis of ch. 7 and 8:1-4 are fragments of P2 belonging in a 
Gifferent connection and have already been assigned to their original position 
[according to Dill. Num. 6:5-10 = P* (corresponding to P? in Lev. 5:14-19]5, 

-81} 6:1-21 = P? ona basis of ancient tovoih.s 
91. [An after-passover for the ceremonially unclean] 

‘A brief notice underlying Num. 9:1-4 (vs. 15-28 = P? belonging in a differ- 
‘ent connection ; see v. 7b)-® 

22, Directions concerning the silver trumpets; the journey resumed from. 
Sinai. 

‘Num. 10:1-4,6b8 (v. 9f = Pl; vs. 6,6a,7 from the hand (2? or R] which 
inoorporated v. Of), If (vs. 18-28 = P2)t 

23, [Stoning of the Sabbath-breaker.}?) 

‘Num, 15:82-86(?) (this passage perhaps = P9; the priestly elements of chs, 
11-14 are given in the preceding article; 15:1-16,22-80 are fragments of the dis- 
placed law of offerings of P; v. 81 = Rs ve. 17-21 = Py)s® 

24, Rank and functions of the priests and Levites; the priests’ dues; tithes 
for the Levites; the tithe of the tithe a heave-oftering. 























‘De. (ct): Well. and Kasi, Loy. 87 = Ph 
‘a Well, Num, 1:-1640-04 (ve. 1747 = Pry. =}; cb. 2% Kuen, Num. Land 2 
(Well, Num. Qs = Ry v4.513-= P% 1061 = PL. Kuen, Seid = Rs V8. 58 
MeWell, ok. 4= Ps Kusnch. t= PX 
4 Well and Kuen, Num. 68 » Pr 
‘4 Well and Kuen, 6:14 = Pr (vs. 1-28 = PF 
‘6 Well and Kuen, Num. 0:16-10:93 = Pr 
‘@ Welland Kuen, Num. 15 = laws eollocted and tnoorporated by she 

‘ntroduoed Lev. 17 





PA, 








tn thle presont position). 





sme hand whol 
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Num. 18 (exe. v.16 [= B)- Che. 16 and 17—mutiny of Korah; plating of 
‘the altar with the censers of Korah’s company; the plague arrested by Aaron's 
intercession; budding of Aaron's rod—are treated in the preceding article; 17: 
6-28 is unanimously assigned to P2.# 

125. Directions forthe distzibution of the inheritances ; boundaries of Canaan ; 
‘prince from each tribe appointed to divide the inheritances, 

‘Num, 8:506,64; B4:1-16 (vs, 18-164), 16-20 (88:621,558 = J), Num. 10:1~ 
38:49 has been treated in the preceding article, with exception of the four legal 
chapters, 19 and 28-80. ‘These four chapters are unanimously assigned to PS, with 
‘the qualification in Dillmann’s case that ch. 19 has a basis of anoiont toroth ike 
those underlying Lev. 6f; chs. 208 (P2) and 81 (PF) are not readily soparable from 
tho legislative group at the end of Numbers, but have already been considered in 
the former article.” 

26, Appointment of the cities of the Levites, and the cities of refuge; the 
Jaw of asylum for the cites of refuge. 

Num. 85. ; 

27, Finaladjustiment of the inheritance of females; the daughters of Zelophe- 
had marry cousins; [colophon). 

Num, 86.8 





‘The Code of the “Prophetio” Hoxateuch! 
Deuteronomy. 

‘Deuteronomy spontaneously divides itselt into two parts, a) the code, properly 
‘so-called, chs. 12-26, and b) the chapters preceding and following this nucleus of 
legislative material, which serve the parpose of connecting it with the Hexateuch 
history, As there is practically no disagreement among the critics concerning 
‘he former division it will be needless to discuss it in detail. Tt consists of 








Wel, and Kuen. oh 
‘40-8 (perhaps incorporating n fragment of Ptin va.B8f)and ch. 4, ‘Kuen 








Wel, ob, 06, Kuen, ob. 86 (exe, v.18 = B. 
In speaking of Deuteronomy as "tho" oodo ofthe " prophetio” portion of the Hexat 














‘be pretalved that tho expression is not ilterally appltoable. Deuteronomy, according 
to all the ontioa, tho work of an thor Inter thaa elther Jor E, and in the senso of separate 
Ritts nay bo aad to be Independent of te"*prophetio” authors, Dut in the matter of Mterary 





etal independent’ ia the last word to wee, ‘The work not only oocuples the atand-potnt of 
‘Sus but proforsedly and intentionally reproduoos what in some respects bas a botter claim to 
f the ‘propheta' Hexatetab,” vin, the "Book of the Covenant” (Ex.20-28. 

isl), which nevording to Kuonen cocuplod in the original document of 1 the 
ition which Deuteronomy wibeequentiy obtained in the Hexateuoh. Tt we 
‘rot hs position 













SEpresout the “prophetic” law in contrast with tho priestly. Hi version ofthe code, ix. 20-2, 
Uiuougit freely expanded, and in some partioulars modified, is yet in the epeit a thoroughly 
faltnnal reproduction of whut the author regards as the torah of Moses, vit» the writings 
CERREY dowtemated as "prophetie.” ‘These etatementa are in accordance with the unanimous 
bplntons ofthe oltes. 
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fa) Laws addressed to the people for their guidance after the occupation of 
Canaan, concerning: a single place of worship; the blood of beasts shed elsewhere 
than at the altar; false gods, and enticoment to worship them by prophet or fellow- 
citizens; the {dolatzous eity to be devoted; heathen mourning rites and the eating, 
of unclean beasts forbidden; tithes forthe sanctuary, and hospitality for the Levite; 
the year of release; compassion for the poor and the enslaved; frstlings; pass- 
over, the feast of weeks, and tabernacles; the administration of justice; [idolatry 
and a blemished sacrifice forbidden ;] the priests a court of appeal in the adminis- 
tration of justice; (the King’s conduct] provision for the Levites; heathen 
practises forbidden ; the prophet to be the guide in religious matters; manslaugh- 
ter and the cities of refuge; removal of the ancient landmark forbidden the law 
of testimony and ler talionia; military provisions ; exemption from military duty ; 
mitigation of the severities of war and siege, except against Canaanites; expin- 
tion of untraceable bloodshed; management of domestic affairs; bodies of exo- 
cuted criminals must be promptly buried; various regulations of social lite ; 
treatment of mutilated persons and foreigners; cleanness in the camp; various 
humane regulations; divoree; brief injunctions for justice, humanity and moral- 
ity in various spheres; the levirate; impure action and fraud forbidden ; venge- 
‘ance must be taken on Amalek; gratitude to God inculcate in the offering of 
first-froits; the tithe of the third year for the Levite, stranger, widow, and 
‘orphan ; a prayer and confession and form of sucred covenant. 

‘Deut. 12-26 (16:21-17:7 perhaps belongs after 12:81 and was misplaced by 
Rao 

’b) Tho historical introductions and appendices to the code of D (chs. 1-11,27~ 
$4). With regard to these introductions and appendices there is also but slight 
Aifferenco of opinion ; all the critics are agreed that the more original introduc 
tion to the code is chs. 6-11, and all but Well. attribute it to the same hand as 
‘chs. 12-26 (Del. also might perhaps be excepted, who considers the basis of chs. 
12-26 Mosaic; see (x,)), A seoond introduction is formed by 1:6-4:40. Dill, and 
Kitt, considers this to have been originally a synopsis by D, of the history in JE 
(more especially E) worked over by Ré into a speoch by Moses after the pattern 
of chs 5-11 to avold the obvious repetition, Aside from this change from the 
84 to the 2 person of the verb, the introduction of a few historical notes (6. g+ 
19:10-12,20-98 ; 8:10f,18b,14; 4:41~48) also derived from D1, and ch. 4 (D¥) removed 
‘from its original position after ch. 26, Deut. 1-26 is substantially what it was 
‘when it left the hand of its author. Well., Kuen. and Del. consider 1:6-4:40 the 
composition of D2. (Well., and pethaps Del., D4). 





114, (ll, ad Kuen. consider 
‘nape Di] and Well assigns to D151 
ing over of ch. 201. 
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1. [A few words to designate the place of Moses declaration of the law in the 
‘general history ; Tstael reminded of the departure tron Horeb; of the appoint- 
ment of officers to assist Moses; of Kadesh-bamea and the sending of the spfes; 
of the murmaring of the people and their presumptuous attack upon the Amor- 
‘tes; of the Journey by the way of the Red Sea and peaceful passage through 
‘Edom; of the similar treatment of Mfoab, and of the generation which died in 
‘the wilderness; of the capture of the territory of Sthon king of the Amorites, and 
‘the battle of Jahaz; of the capture of Bashan trom Og, and sottlement of Reu- 
ben, Gad and half-Manasseh there; of Moses’ forewarning of his death, and the 
Airection to give a charge to Joshua; an appeal to the people to obey the law now 
to be given; a reminder of Baal-peor and Horeb, and forewaring against the 
corrupt worship of the Canaanttes; disobedience will be followed by exile, but 
sincere repentance in captivity will regain the favor of God, and bring to his 
remembrance the covenant, as when he brought them out of Bgypt:] 

Deut. 1:6-4:40* (exe, 2:10-12,00-28 ; 8:10f,18b,14 = Ré trom D; also t:1f,ét; 
4:41-49 = Ra from D; 1:8 = PAs 

2, ((Superseription of the code); Moses rehearses the Ten Words of the cove- 
nant, and the story of the theophany at Hloreb; exhortation to keep the command- 
ment; to love Yahweh; to be faithful to his worship; to observe the law and 
teach it to the children; the total destruction of the Canaanites and of the instru- 
ments of their worship enjoined; faithful observance of the cominandment to be 
pure from Caneanitism will ensure the all-powerful help of Yahweh ; exhortation 
to remember God’s dealing and to beware of vain glorying; exhortation to 
‘humility in view of the fact that their position as God’s chosen people is not due 
to thelr own righteousness; the incidents of the golden calf, of Taberah, Massah 
and Kibroth-hattaavah recalled as examples of thelr unworthiness; (the story of 
‘the renewal of the covenant and the departure from Horeb recalled) a renewed 
exhortation to love and obey Yahweh supported by reference to the wonders in 
‘Egypt and at the Red Sea, and the death of Dathan and Abiram ; a blessing prom- 
{sed for obedience; the blessing and curse to be sot before the people on bal and 
Geriaim, as they enter the and) 

Deut, 4:44-1:88 (exo, 4:44-49 ; 6:6,98 ; 6:9; 7:22; 934,205 10:19 = RA; 9:25~ 
10:11 belongs in the introduction and was removed thence by R4; 11:20-81 was 
removed by him from D!'s appendix).## 

8, [A hortatory conclusion to the code; the blessings in detail which will fol- 
ow obedience ; the curses in detail which will follow disobedience; eolophon to 
the code. 




















So Kitts Well and Kuen., Deut, 1-448 = Dt (exo. 1:86)-580 (of LEX]; 4ul(%)= BL. Dol 


110-440 =D 
Kuen. Kitt and Del, 44611:0, Well, 4:l-t1:82 = Ds, a welter euler than the wuthor 


of cha. 1-4, but ater than Di, 
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Deut. 27:08; 28:1-68 (27:1-8 = Ré from D elsewhere [8e0 below]; vs. 5-7a 
= Bj 4,708,11-18,14-26 = BA; 4:1-40 and 11:20-81 belong after ch. 26 and were 
removed by Ra)? 

4, [Dizeetion to write the law upon plastered stones; Moses forewamns the 
people of his death and encourages them under leadership of Joshua to pursue the 
conquest; he writes the law and delivers i to the priests; ho makes a final faro- 
‘well address; an adjaration to all the assembly to abhor strange gods, and wam- 
{ng against the wrath of Yabweb; a promise that when the curse las been real- 
{ned true repentance in exile will bring restoration ; the Inw is brought neax, that 
{ts observance may be thetr life; Moses" death and burial.) 

Deut. 27itb-B (instead of 1u [= Ra] read SAW N$OKTAN FVD ASNs 
81:1-8,9-18,24-26a,28t; 82:45-17; 28:60-80:20 in part, and traces in 84:(VD)Bt,A3¢ 
(28:60-80:20 is an expansion by Ré of an otiginal address by D!, of which 80:11~ 
20 and traces in ch. 4 are preserved intact ; BL:14f,28 = By 16-22—= J; 26b27 
and 80 = Ra; 82:1-44 = J; vs. 48-62 = P2; ch, 88 = a poem incorporated by 
By @Asta (to YAY], v. 6 in part, 7a,8f = Ps yPONTT--. IND inv. Th and v. 4 
5 ¥.10= By Inst four words of v. 1, vs. 26,7 of uncertain origin) # 




















U-,1600 = B), Del, oh. 278 = DA Kitt, 27:8; 
Kuen. and Kitt, attribute 25:00 and 81:%18 to Dt (Wall and Del, D), and Kitt, 844 and 
‘m part, IN. Thoreet of chs 26-44 is assigned by ll the erties, except Dil, to euthors other than, 
‘Ra (go Kuen. and Kite; Well. and Dely DN ob. $0¢ =D! (00 Kuen. and 
DY: 81:1-5 = D2 (2 Welland Kuen); vs. 4f and 28 =H; va. 16324- 
fH); 83:1-44 = an incorporation by JIE (RA) 40 
‘poom introduced by BA V. 44 =): Vi ADT 
‘independent poem (9 Well, Kuen. and 
‘nolndes, besldes the fragments of J, 
Tit, va md Oia par, It =D, 














3. Kitt, v.1= By vs. bh ineorporated hy Bt eh 
‘nd PY eloeirere designated, only D® (wo Well, ana Ku 





THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION." I, GEN, 1:1—12:5.t 
By Provesson Wruntaa R. Hanren, Px. 
Yale Ualversity. 
A. INTRODUCTORY. 

In prosenting and criticising tho alleged Pentateuchal (more strictly Hexa- 
touchal) Analysis, the writers have agreed upon the following points: 

1. The first paper of each writer will cover Gen. 1-12:6; the second and 
‘third papers, Gen. 12:6-50; the remaining papers, later portions of the Hexa- 
touch according to the circumstances of the case. 

2. There will first be given the presentation of the facts and considerations 
‘urged in favor of the analysis (i.e. the more commonly accepted analysis which 
finds four istinet works combined by one or more editors or Redactors). This 
‘will be followed by a counter-statement or criticism. 

8. Since the work has for its purpose to place the essential material and the 
‘most important considerations relating to the question to be discussed in a form 
‘which will enable the biblical students of America to grasp most easily the true 
merits of the case, the plan of presentation will be made strictly to conform to 
‘this purpose. 

4, The material will be examined chapter by chapter, section by section ; the 
{acts will thus be collected step by step. Conclusions will not be advanced until 
the facts have been duly considered. 

5, In the nature of the case, both writers will be restricted as to the space 

which may bo used ; yet: an earnest effort will be made to introduce everything 
‘that is really important, 
‘The question at Assue is not, (1) What are the particular detalls of the 
analysis of the Hexateuch ? or, (2) Granting the existence of documents, what 
relations do these documents sustain to each other? but, (8) Are there really stinct 
Aocuments? i. e. such as the analysis of erties of the present generation presents ? 
Asa matter of course, material belonging strictly tothe firnt and second questions 
‘will come up for consideration ; still the discussion itsolf is upon the third ques: 
tion, 











Tym AntnoRD Pacts AND CoxsrpERArtONS OF aI PRNZATHCOMAE ANALYSIS PRE 
‘anmpnn Asp oninicrzxp ax Profetiore Harper (ot Yale) and Green (of Prinoston). 

‘Tue consideration of this same material by Professor Green will appear in the January 
Hasnaros, 
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7. The article by Rev. B. W. Bacon on “The Pentatouchal Analysis ” in 
July Hanrarca, with its continuation in the present number, will be found to 
contain a very accurate statement of the various views relating to the exact 
‘material of each document. In view of the publication of this article the writers 
‘will be enabled to present the case within a much shorter compass than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


3B. THE FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS URGED IN FAVOR OF THE 
ANALYSIS OF GENBSIS 1:1-12:5.*} 


1. ‘The Material ox « whole, 


1, ‘To a priestly writer (hereafter referred to as P) critics assign the following 
portions: 

1) The tOlrdhdth (generations) of the heavens and earth (creation, Sabbath), 
hs, 1:1-2:4a (the original title 2:4a having been removed by the Redactor from 
before 1:1, or from before 1:2, in which case 1:1 was substituted for it). 

2) The tél'dhoth of Adam (genealogical table of ten generations, the tenth 
ranching into three), ch. 5:1-82 (exe. v. 29). 

8) The tAlrdhdth of Noah (deluge (865 days), covenant with Noah, Noachic 
legislation), chs. 6:9-22; 7:6,11,18-16a,18-21,28,24; 8:1,2a,8b-5,18a,14-19; 9:1— 
17,28,29. 

4) The tél-dhdth of the sons of Noah (ethnological table deriving the nations 
of the world from Noah's sons), ch, 10:1-7,20,22,28,81,82, 

5) The télrdhdth of Shem (genealogical table of ten generations branching 
{into three, Abram, Nahor and Haran), ch. 11:10-26. 

6) The tAl'dhéth of Terah (migration of Terah, settlement of Abram and Lot 
{in Canaan), chs, 11:27,81 (worked over by R), 82; 12:4b,5; [18:6,11b,12, ete.,to be 
taken up in another article) 








Ihave required more wpnoo than gould wider wny eleoaatances hav 
‘and ebley (0 Deeause, from the aand-polut ot tho dlsouaten, tv a mater of no consequence 
‘what a given erito thinks, the real question boln whother, inthe opinion of the ntident the 
text under examination ftrnshos th fact stated; our work has to do with the toxt of Goveals 
‘and not with tho orfelos ofthat text, Wom 
‘In this prosentatio, many statomonta will bo made, expectlly undor the honda ot mune: 





‘becn accorded tho artic; 

















eon wholly Snooabistont with aay proper estimator tho contents of Soxipture. Such watudent 
‘wil find It advantageous, thus from tho very beginning of hls work, to leara what i involved tn 
Tn accoptance of tho analysis. Tis uot, as seo often assorted, a morely Wtorary question. Its 
Asolaionoarriee wth tthe deatsion of many and Important questions relating to the meaning 
‘and value ofthe auored wrltings. Wee HL 
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2. To a prophetic writer (hereafter referred to as J) critics assign the follow- 
‘ing portions: 

1) Beginning of the world, paradise, sin and curse, ch, 2:4b-8:24 (except (1) 
the word DYTON which regularly follows [V7]; (2) 8:20 which was either mis- 
placed or inserted by R; and perhaps (8) 2:10-16). 

2) Adam's descendants, Cain and Abel, genealogy of seven generations 
branching into three, song of Lamech, ch. 4:1-16 ((1) probably out of its original 
place, (2) FIYF (v. 1) by R), 1724.25.20; 6:29 (She material of 4:17-24 being from 
an eatller souree. 

8) Sons of God and daughters of men, corruption, ch. 6:1-8 (except (1) 
JOM DN) ¥. 45 @) DUDA. OND and IND v. 7, which aro by Rs 
‘ut compare what is sald Inter (p. 89) concerning this passage. 

4) Deluge of forty days; rescue of Noah ; Noah's sacrifice “Yahweh's prom- 
{se, oh. 2:1,2,8 (in part, 46,7 (in past), 10,12,16b,17,22,28 (in part ; 8:20,8a,6-12,18b, 
90-28 (R being responsible for 7:8n,7 in part, 8,9,22,98 in part). 

'5) Noah's hushandry, prophetic song, peopling of the earth from Noah's sons, 
bh, 9:20-87,18,18; 10:8,10-12,18-10,21,24-80 (of which (1) 9:20-27 is from a special 
source, (2) 10:9,24,14 in part(?) and YS) FDNY (v- 19) are by R). 

6) Tower of Babel, dispersion, Abram and his family, ch. 11:1-9 (see, how- 
ever, p- 68) 38-80 (exe. WD YND = B). 

7) Abram called; joumey with Lot, eh. 12:1-4a, 

8. The differences of opinion between the chief orities have been minutely 
{indicated by Mr. Baoon in the article already referred to, ‘These variations may 
bo classified as follows: 

J) Cases in which some erities enter into a more minute analysis and find 
traces ina single document of two or threo strata (called P!, P?, J, J, et.) 
the entire J portion of Gen.1-12, which by Wellhausen, Budde, Kuenen and Kit- 
tel is supposed to have come into its present form trom a combination of two 
sources (see pp. 59-62). 

+2) Cases in which (a) critics differ as to the particular document to which a 
siven verse should be assigned 6. g. (1) Gen. 7:28b (= P) is given to J by Bud., 
Kuen., Del, and Kautasch and Soein ;* (2) 7:6a (= P) is given to R by Well; (8) 
11:28 and 80 (= J) is given to P by Well, and K, and Soe. ; (b) the variations are 
very minute, the evidence either way being so slight as to make it dificult to 
determine the real place; e.g. (1) 11:31 DMWD “WN, given by Dil. to R, by 
Bud. to J2, but by Del. and Kitt, regarded as P; (2) *ONe OM (0:22) = R (not J) 
by Well, Bud, Kuen.; 80 (8) 193 99 (10:21) = R (not J) by samo; (4) 10:168,18b 
= Ra (not J) by same; (6) 10:9 = J (not R) by Bud. and Kuen,(?); eto. 

















‘+ Dis Genet, mit Acueerer Untereheidung der Quallenschriton. 168. 
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8) Cases in which evidence is by some thought to exist of the employment of 
earlier sources, which, however, have been so thoroughly worked over as to 
‘become hardly recognizable; e. g. (1) 1:2-B:4a (= P) is supposed by Well., Bud., 
‘Kuen, to contain such material, some even supposing that this earlier source 1s 
‘J, a view consistent only with the theory that J is older than P; (2) 5:22-24 
(=P) is claimed by Budde to be from some such earller source; eto. 
Hamarks, ‘Touching theto variations the folowing points Gesorve consideration: 
in view of the remarkable dogroo of unanimity which existe, too much empha should 
‘comparnively few cases ia which there ia diferensoot opinion, Omitting: 
124) above a Which, while recognising partloular paamage mt 6. J, oor 
tain erties stil! more minutely analyze the material or uippote the exstonoe of earilor source, 
‘no longor distinguishable, we ind thet out of w total of OL verses, there are not more than 
‘twonty in referonce to which ote aifr. 
"The oburacter of the diferencea shows thet they are due largely to tho wrtery viows of 
‘the relation of the various docomenta to each other, In ths way, at all events many of thems 
‘may bo aovounted for. 

‘Tuo abl difioulty exits in reference tothe Work of the Refactor. ‘This, tn the nature of 
‘te case, must always remain more or los indette, although the documents themeclvoe may 
‘odistinguished from etch other with much antiafection. Ttisto be observed, however, that, 
‘handy as ft may seem to credo tho kooount of the Hedactor whatever causes trouble by te 
presenoe elsewhere, i¢ ctnnot well be dented thet the work attrfbuted to him 18 exactly what 
‘ould have beon expected under all the ofroumstances. 


















IL ‘Tho Analysis of Gon. 1-8 (Croation, Paradise, the Sin and Curse) 

‘The first three chapters contain two distinct accounts of creation,—(1) that of 
P, Gen, 1:1-2:4a (ee above); (2) that of J, Gen. 2:40-8:24, ‘The evidence of this 
distinction is fourfold, viz. the language, the style, the material, and the theol- 
ogy. ‘This evidence will be considered in order. In geveral, the points presented 
‘will be only those furnished by the particular chapter under consideration. Some- 
times, however, it will be necessary to include material belonging to subsequent 
‘chapters, in order to show the harmony of that whieh is being considered with 
the Inter matter and because the chapter in question may present matter which, 
although in harmony with what follows, when taken by itself {s hardly auftelent 
in amount to exhibit clearly the point undor considerntion, 

1. Tha Language.—Bach of the two sections, as divided above, 1s seen to 
havo certain words which are not found, or are rarely found, In the other. It is 
conceded that considerable difference may exist botween two passages in respect 
to vocabulary, without furnishing an argument for different authorship, since 
‘such variations may often be accounted for on the ground of different subject, 
Aifferent clroumstanoes, eto. Still, when they are so many and so marked, when 
‘thoy occur in what purports to be a treatment of the same subject, and when, 
moreover, the differences of vocabulary coincide in a most remarkxble manner 
‘with differences of style, material, eto, it is believed that the explanations 
"usually given upon the supposition of a single author ace insuficfent, 
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1) LANGUAGE OF P. 
‘To save space, the goneral usage of each word is given when it fs taken up 


for the first time. 

(@) PYWRYD (ts): probably in construct rele 
‘Hon with following clause; If used absolutely, 
ciepooulla, J (alto Busing NOMAD (ot.Gen, 
aus; 44:18905 Jud. 12, 

(@) W13 (1): ocoure ten times in 
1); the only word used by P when oreaton 
proper is spokon of; found in Hex. outuide of 
P only fn Gon. 6:7(0); x. 84:10; Dt. 4:8; Num. 
1000, fu all of which there aro evident traces 
fof the work of It oF Rd (out wood lurgely 
lator prophets; © twenty-one thnos in tho 
sooond Teuinh!; J uses Mwy and 73%. words 
‘move genera, or impiying manipulation. 

(@ OYON (Le: thiry-lx times in this pase 
sango;relativay as frequent in P up to Bx. 83, 
fter which 80d only tn certain formulas, 
© gM, oF As a eominon noun; before 
Bx. 6:3, P never uses THAT (the Yin Gen. 17:35 
81:Tb Deing due to R, as proved by Bx. 6:24, 
‘and sooounted for by tho uso of in immed 
ate proximity), Dut aftor Bx. 6:3 always. [Cte 
use of TT by J below 

@ 17, 113.8: ony here in Pent, the 
Jatiorelsewhure only in Ts, 34:1; Jer. 4:38. 

5:95 of. the expr. 
































Db. 88:18, 





+3 uses TD 
© yp a 

‘bore hn all oven tims, in Beck, Dan Ps 
19 and 180; stom yp? only in P, Bx, 89 
Num 17:04. 

(8) MPH (0) also Bx. 7:19; Lov. 41:9; lno- 
‘where tight times, in Jer, Kgs, Chron. and 
Bae 

@ KUT (1s): not in Jor B; Ina fourteen 
mos, Dt 82:2; 28am, 2 Kaw Job, Ph oto, 

(40) DAD: InP, 1ymino times; 6:88 threw 

lu, four thmes: Lev. 11, nine tines ; 
elsewhere only Dt, 14, whch corresponds to 
Lav. tt. 

















(1) ry (114,150: only in Cs passage ta 
14.28; Lev. 





olden enndlostck. 


(43) JT (1A: thls 1086 aod general Kens, 
‘atau of DYe oF Mi clalmed tobe peoul- 

to P, as compared with J. 

(08) YW (1:80 verb and noun): outside of P 
‘only one, vi Dt. 14:19, which corresponds to 
Tay. 11; Gon. threo times; 7:8 twico: 
Bx, Af; 72th; Ler. 6:0; 1, cttoen times 
8:6; J and Buso 339 oF N29; of. 6:1 and Bx. 
ArT with Be, 131090, 

(QW BYIN (LAD: im P only: of. We. 7:00 
(P) with Bx. 48-60); and this passage with 
Gon, 1-8 (9) and Num, 21-0 8) whore wma 
ia uted, 

5) MeDAT CAD: An 6:4; 7329.9}, bu this 
isworkof R(seonbove); elsowhrein Hex (exe. 
DE. 4:8), fa Py vin Gen. 1, oven thnes; 6:29: 
T8a; SATEWICe)NLWicn}; 9:9; Lev. Nth 
20:26, 

(a8) yoo. 2 AD (12: a phase only 
‘found in Pin Hex. though often with moat 
‘ations, og. 1:22; Sas 9: A760; 9825; 

‘of, the somewhat alter. 
‘ent uto of 7B by J, Gen. 20:22 

an pen nn also 1:2520; 
(twico) only InP; of. RIWH AYN In, 
:1:14; and in Bx 20:1,29, 























1; and Dt. 20:20, 

20) 10" (L2H: tn Hex. only hore, and 8:19 
(®); atom 97 only tn Ps Nusa, 33:68, 

21) NDE (1337) male: exe, Dt. 4:16, aad 16:10 
‘only in P (fourteen thmes in Gon four tne 
‘tn Bx, soventoon thmos in Lav. elghtoon thnes 
tn Num, twioo in Josh); J weos WX and per. 
‘naps twioa Bx. 84:1028(30)a form of tho vert 
‘OTs fa. Gon, 7:80 of this part with the proo. 








*Broprosents a second prophatiowrlter who had many of the oharncterists of J, but of 
whom few, 1f any, traces appone ia Gen. 1-12. This writer was lator combined with J, hence 
‘the aymbol JB, which wil appear frequently. 
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‘verse, whoro we have twice YN) DN), Hx. 
18:21-18(nolthor Jnor B, but JH oF Ra, tho to 
‘fuenoe of Ris evident; tn Bx, 28:1 OP) = Ix, 
14:28 aform of 721 coeur. 

28) raps (Lit): exoopt Dt 4:16 only in Py 
Gon. 6:2; 6:19; (7:9 = 1); 7:08; Lov, twelve 









nap 331 
‘hh YR WR 
(24) w3> (188): tn Hex tn P only, Num. 8: 

2,29; Josh, 18:1; elaowhere very Into. 

(25) NYDN (As 80): also 42005 at: 9:85 Re. 

sv. 1A; 26:05 of. 9349 tn J 8 

48:4, 93X frequently fn Gen. A144. 

(28) OY (2) Rost: excopt Gen, 21:28 
(in ttle of Pichol) and Jouh.b:14,16 029 title of 
‘ange, only in P, whore it ocours otghity-nine 
times. 

Now (2: tn JB, tx thes, including the 

















oubttal passage, Hx, a8:12= 86:21; in, 
sixty-four times. 

(28) MION'7D (8:8): exoept Gen. 88:14 ("herd") 
x, #2:710 ("goods") both of whieh are of 
1; and Gen, 80:11 thoroughly worked over by 
‘ys only tn Py nal yeas mes (general = 
work. 

(Tp (eh: exoopt tn JH in Rx, 133014, 
2%; 20:8; Jom. 8:8; and Num. 18 (9 oF RA, 
‘Tors 7:18 (Ra, only tn P, im wll seventy-three 
‘umes. 

ao) NN (Hay: formula of Antreduetion 
ot each of P' chapters of tho patriarchal 
‘erlod(dupllontd in ous of Banu by B, 8 
‘9; trom eration to Abram Ae geerte 












47:3; ef, Num. 8, whioh ia ater eaton (PH) 
ofP. 


2) LANGUAGE OF J. 


() My uth): for thin P uses HAD (seo 
above). 

@) [DNDN] TAY stb): for this P uses 
DIR. The DY which follows in this 
‘otion was fosarted by Ry who by this very 
‘peoullar method and, exoept as a vary om- 
‘phatlo sppotitive, wn-lfebraio expression, 
hows a purpoee to unite two entirely distinct 
‘accounts, ‘The contrast sno lee striking be 
toreen ‘Jn ob. Land in chs. Bend , than 
4 would havo boon between ‘and ®, The 
tuto of " by Jis vory regular, Bxoepttons 
ray enafly be clasied and explained, e.g) 
‘when a foreigner speaks who ts not suppoved 
to havo known the personal namo of Isat» 
‘Gor, asta Gen, 89; @) when there 8 & spect 
renion for concealment of the name, asin the 
‘aso of Joop Gon. 44; (2) when tho uso of * 
‘would bo inappropriate, asin the mouth of tho 
serpent, Gea. 8:1; 9:27; afow other ones ight 
‘bo eltod, but tla wil wutoo here, 

(@) wT Fe (Bh): TY In Hex, only hore 
‘and im Gon, 21:18 (By HWW (or TOW) when P 
‘would be apt to use PM (ve@ above), FM 
Twn ast990; BAA: TWN Bwy, 2:5; BB, 

) DNB oF OWS (2H) once ta P (and that 
‘Ph Tow. 14:9; a JR frequent, 8734385 8 
41:80; 46:8; Bx, 1:1; 18:83 Jou, 

(© MMDY (Bs of, NENA 1:42 P); once in PF, 


























ers: tn 3B, Ga, 2 
ton 

(0 700 (2: 9 ao Fs 1 
maa 1640 

Co mown i fe Pony 
or. 2035 In expronion OKT SY Lor. 
fost um Gn expromlon borowed 
from J; fT treo snes 

east nay 2; fH (noe) 

‘Pet WD 
{ri et enlybaotn Re ober sae 
enor in Jr Hae Hg Mal Job 80 
iment 

{uo 8 tn ot Ue, notin P 

{ty gon Noes as P haw BN TOY 
score’ ry In #580) ha NY Hy Rs 
Som 124 

Ny i une n sany iar esa 
jmvetaa, 

{ih DTW Ms J sreta 1 aw oommon 
ron, tbe DH i #1, blo for BIH} 
Parle en hana proper oun, 

{0 "on th the te nF Ge. 
uy x, foal, 44K; Joa. 11; but 
natin 

{i =v 19: eat Het In JH, no oneur 
rentelaP. 

(i673) et: once in P (Num. 2), twenty 
tunes 
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‘ay wn on elas we OVE URAor a. 
{a 133 2:8 spoken of God ee ator 
{a 730 (2:0 ged ony In ph. by Pav. 

18,10); In JB, tn mens of 920 i082). 
a) pa (8) nes J ute a sng. ant 

ual ewenty-one tines. 12 P, oy 

a) fo-7) (2:20; x common exprestion 
turouout J 0 6 888, 

(28) UM (sn Fala, 615 
4:3; (hab = Ri) Noe. AU ED tm 
tos [37 (toe nova 
(2) BINp eth ony bere in Hex 
sn Proverbs and Job. 

(4) Cs tena 8295 11k; 4:4 

(5) pd (2 not ta, tia J Bes Ot 
1s 


































‘he law ofthe ordeal of Jealousy, Num. 6:1810, 
‘myu4et: ia TRregulesly, Gen, 8:14: 4:14, 6:8%; 





49:17; Joan. 8:18 
(0 349, I¥y ath: stem not tn Py J, 
eT; 6, 
(85) NN G16): not im P, Dut frequently 
(dwontycleht thes) i J; of. 9AM 
a nay nan 
trom 3), 
Gt) DIY (8:1): a0o above, under i, 






















{2m 3b (0): notin, Dutta Gen. 48:16 ga) bypd yw (1: notin Put In THO 
Jom. 1780 or IB. (Gon, 16725 Be 82 

(20) WaT) (BA): not fn P, bun J ("Wap tN: not in P who uses yD) 
mi Josh. Jn 38 twenty-one times 






2 W o 1H Oi 
4:9; 30:8; 18:5 0 
em srinab 
z 
(a net np (a: ot. 40, 
(a “WK (16: in P, only in PL par. used 
substantively, in th formule TWO "Din 

‘Remarks.—1. Of the 896 forms in Gen. 1:1-8:4a, 185 occur chiefly in P, while 
over 100 aro entirely unknown to J as here used ; this ealeulation does not include 
formulas ike 3W"*D ‘NX NYE TVA, ete. 

2, Of the 499 forms in Gen. 4b-8:24, 119 aro of words peculiar to J. 

4. It's of course evident that not all the different words thus cited may be 
called characteristic, In many cases the words referred to oocur but a few times. 
{It is true, however, that after making allowance for this element, there still 
remains a certain amount of material which in a striot sense may be ealled clarac- 
teristic, ‘This is seen most clearly in those cases where each writer uses a differ- 
ent word to express practically the samo thought; ©. g- QUTTON and Ns ND 
and WY, APs PIM and Ys PANT DYN and FW TN ete. 

4. The argument from language, while at one time supposed to be the most 
important, is now regarded by critics as of least value, compared with other argu- 
‘ments. In weighing the value of such evidence, there must always be considered 
‘the question whether the writer, who has not used a given word, ever had occasion 
‘to make use of it. 

2. The Style—Tho frst chapter of Genesis is supposed by most erities not to 
be otiginal with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some 


jt in P, but fa JE. Gon. 
e275 a8; Br. 220, 
‘ommon fn J, not found in 


do) ning (Qs: a By Ae ab al, Num. s1:1t: 
Joan. Vslkb (both doubtful; in IB ninety: 
oven times, 
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outalde source* If this is true it should not be cited asa specimen of P's style, 
‘Tho sublimity and stateliness which characterize it are not to be found in #0 
striking a degree in other portions of P's work. Still, whatever its soures, the 
‘chapter bas been thoroughly worked over and may fairy represent P, while ch. 2 
1-4a, which is eminently characteristic of P, plentiully supplies anything that 
ray be lacking. Ch. 2:4b-8:25, on the other band, isan excellent specimen ot J. 
In what follows, the word style will be understood to inelude not only “form 
of expression,” but “mode of conception. 
17mm sr¥LE OF P. 

(1) Is charnoterized by a systematic (perhaps arti) arrangement of material; 
this is seen in (a) the division into sections, of which this chapter, originally 
{introduced by MYON PON 1s the fist of ton (all with the same introduction), 
five in one period (ereation to Shem), and Ave in another (Teruh to Jacob); (b) 
‘the structure of the eosmogony according to the days of the week, each marked 
by “1 DAY AM (C) the gradual leading up of the whole story to the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath  (Q) tho progressive (really numerical) order of the material. 

(2) Ze deronologicat, statistical, perhaps mechanical; this is seen in (a) the ten- 
fold division into sections; (b) the seven-fold division of the cosmogony; (e) the 
order of creation, e. g., an depending upon and following the animal world, the 
‘animal world following the vegetable, the vegetable world following the appear- 
ance of ‘dry land,” ete.; compare the lists of names and figures given in the 
genealogical tables of ch. 5, etc. and the enumeration of census, ete. (ee later). 

(@) Te minut, precise, siete; this iv seen in (a) the way in which the differ- 
cent species of the vegetables and animals are classified, of, vs. 11,12; 24,25 (note 
‘the three classes); 29,80; (b) the repetition of the full description everytime the 
thing is mentioned (cf. the same verses, and also 2:21); (c) the separation of each 
class from every other by the addition of 4343) oF 719139 5 (@) the enumeration 
of the horologial functions of the heavenly bodies sn v.14. 

(&) Lo rigid, stereotyped, condensed; this is soen in (a) such phrases as {TON 
YT (&) PTA TAY Ms () NMG MY... © APN 
DW 1D NS JD AMS @ PD----P3s 8 OMNI © ‘IND 
MUY WNs G) entire adsenco ot the pootial, oF even of the descriptive 
loment, there being no metaphors or figures; (K) lack of the perspective in nar- 
rative (et. eapecially what is to follow); (I) the sbility to reduce so much matorial 
‘0-60 small space; (m) in the condensed framework which is found everywhere 
excopt in the caso of a very few particular points (to be noted later) to which he 
gives special attention. 

















“There are some faoattons which potntto the Askyrian account of creation as thie source; 
‘at an yet ttle ons bo ald with defattenees. 

"References aro not inserted axoopt where absolutely necessary, Deouuse apace is imited, 
 thomatior 1s familar to all, @) eabecquentcazos wll be clted where they come up. 
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(6) Je verbose and repetitious; this is seen in (a) the stereotyped formulas 
already referred to; (b) the repetition of v. 11 by 12; of 14,15, by 17,18; of 20 by 
21; of 22 by 28; of 24 by 25; of 26 by 28; (0) the fullness of vs. 28-80; (a) still 
greater fullness of 2:1-8 (if the unnecessary words wero omitted, how much 
‘would remain ?); (0) the particularity of details with which the different species 
of the vegetable and animal world are classifed, vs. 11,12,24,25,20,80; (f) the use 
(Aa in each specifiation, ete, ‘This characteristic is 40 marked indeed as 
to render the materlal (especially in Inter passages, e. g- Num, 71-89, which is 
{Aled out by the repetition twelve times over of the same formula of seven verses), 
really wearisome. 

(@) Js generic, dealing with the class rather than the individual; this is seen 
{n (a) tho creation of the race male and female; (b) the ereation of the world, the 
heaven and earth, every tree, every herb “after its kind,” ete.,ete,; (c) the formal 
{institution of law which is the climax of every representation (see below on the 
other hand the peculiarly ‘individual ” style of J’s representation). 

“Renark.—The examination of the material shows that this verbose and repei- 
tious character is not inconsistent, as at first thought: might be supposed, with its 
stereotyped and condensed character. ‘The two features work well together, the 
firmt characterizing the form of expression, the second, the mode of conception. 


2) HR STYLE OF J. 

(1) Zs free and foming, even from the beginning, (:sb); the writer has no 
order marked by characteristic phrases, but passes gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly from the description of one event to that of another. ‘There is no classi- 
feation. Man, the important figure, is taken up fist, everything else grouped 
around him, 

(2) In characterized by an abundance of stories and traditions; sinco itis to this 
writer we are indebted for the groat number of those pleasing narratives which 
have made the patriarchal history so attractive; compare the stories of the ser 
pent and the fall, the ejection from Eden, the cherubim and flaming sword, and. 
Inter, of Cain and Abel, ete, ote, while no figures or dates are found, except those 
of a most general character, 

(3) Ispictureapu, poeieal; tho opening words depicting a scene for the imag- 
ination. Instend of a carefully tabulated enumeration of the different orders of 
created Doings in regular graduation, the simpler frst, the more complex atter- 
ward, there Is given a picture, the contral figure of which isthe frat man, the back: 
ground being formed by afew hasty but masterly touches. Not in the begin- 
ning," but before there was any plant of the fleld, or any herb, or any rain, or any 
‘man, was the time when Yahweh made earth and heaven. ‘The scene was an arid 
waste, dry earth, because Yahweh had not yet eaused rain to fall; there was no 
‘vegetation, because as yet there was no man to till the ground, But a mist arises 
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and moistens the ground; clay is taken and moulded into the form of a man; 
breath is blown into his nostrils; a garden is planted, trees made to grow in it, 
rivers made to low in it, while the man tends and tills it. ‘The remainder of the 
‘scene is familiar and need not be presented. ‘The whole is poetical in the strict- 
ost sense, 

(4) Is highly anthropomorphic, abounding in the most familiar representations 
of God as ‘ walking,” “breathing,” “taking a rib,” “planting,” “bringing ant- 
mals to man,” oto,, (see under material ” below). 

(6) 2 prophetic, hat és, predictive and didactic; as seen in (a) the protevangel- 
‘um, 8:16,16, the basis of all predictions compare the fact that the predictions of 
tho Hexateuch, as will appear, belong largely to this author; (b) the peculiar 
‘adaptability of all his matertal for purposes of religious instruction ; (c) tho strik- 
Angly prophetic spirit shown not only in the selection of his material, but as well 
in the presentation of it. 

(6) Is individual rather than generic, as soon in (a) the creation of a certain par- 
tioular frst man and frst woman ; (b) the creation of « certain particular garden, 
cortain river, ete.; (c) the simple and definite outcome of his representations, not 
‘in some formal institution of law, but in “ therefore a man leaves his father and. 
mother,” ete. (2:24), or “therefore the name of that place was called” many 
‘times, or “ therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew that shrank,” eto. 
(2:38). 

9. The Material.—The characteristics of style cited above are in some partic- 
‘lars applicable also to “material.” Hero arises again the question of the origin 
of P's “creation-story.” But this may bo set aside and the material considered 
Jushas it now stands, Space may be saved by taking the two aocounts together: 

1, P's acoount proceeds from the lower to the higher, the vegetable world—the 
moving world of meteoric ereatures—the population of sea and alz—the popula- 
tion of land—man, J starts with the highest; for, as ho distinctly states (2:5~ 
7), when the rst man was ereated there was no plant or shrub in existence. 
After man (cf, 2:7,8) came vegetation, which man was to maintain ; then came 
the animals, 

2, In P, vegetation appears only when the superabundance of water has been 
removed (1:10,11); in J, there can be no vogetation until the dry ground bas 
received moisture (2:5,0) (and man has been ereated). 

8, In P,man and woman are created together (1:27), and so definite is the 
statement as to lead some to suppose the {dea of the writer to have been that man 
‘was created an hermaphrodite, In J, man is created (2:7); then vegetation comes 
(2:9), then animals (2:10), and only when the animals have been brought to man 
‘and named (2:20) is woman formed from a rib taken from the side of the man 
(2:21,22). 
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4, In P, ch, 1:28 man is given at tho very outset the earth to subdue and hold 
{in subjection, In J, chs. 2,8 he reaches this position through sin and punish- 
‘ment, is degraded to it after having occupied a higher place, Ct. 1:29, where the 
herb of the ground and the fruit of the tree are given him for food, with 8:18, 
‘where he is degraded from the position in which tho fruit of trees is his food 
(hero no labor was involved, ef, the legends of the Golden Age) to one in which 
‘ho is obliged to Iabor, for “in the sweat of thy nostrils thou shalt eat the herb of 
the fleld.”” In 1:29 this was a part of his blessing ; in 8:181t isa part of his curso. 

6, In P, tho material is generfo (seo under style); in J, itis individual, 

6, In P, man {s creatod in God’s image to rule over all the earth (127,28), 
that is, to have knowledge (for sovereignty and knowledge are the same); in J, it 
is sin for man to seek to be as God (8:22), to know the world, 

7, Tn P mankind is already installed over his dominion, a populous race, 
with no premonition that it is necessary first to go back again to the time when 
there was no vegetation, and when Yahweh must take up a process of creation by 
personal manipulation, and man must pass through a complex tragedy to come 
out finally at a place very similar to that in which ch. 1:81 left him; in J, there is 
no reference whatever to the details of the chapter just preceding, nor to the 
institution of the Sabbath; the moulding of animals from the ground is narrated 
without hintof the ereation already related. ‘There is no indication in elther 
account that they stand related. 

8, In P, the universo is conceived of as a diving-bell in water—DYFIN (1:2); 
the vaulted roof is the DUDWIT YP" (1:6), with the FTW’? (1:10) as the floor 
(ct. how the flood is produced in P, by water let in from top and bottom at once 
(7:11; 8:2a), the sluioe-gates (M)}'}"D) in the oor (OVFTN) broken up, and the 
‘openings (FYI) of the heavens opened); in J, the earth is an indefinite extent 
of dry plain upon which water must be poured by Yahweh (ef. J’s account of the 
flood, brought about simply by pouring rain down upon this platn (7: 4,12; 8:b))- 

9. InP, the record is full of accurate measurements, systematic chronologies 
(roferzing now to material, not to style), but all trace of color is excluded ; while 
‘of J the most essential element is story. 

Remarks.—1. Some say that the differences hero indicated are obtained by 
‘a forced exegesis in ncoordance with a theory. Ibis claimed, however, that 
tho foroed exegesis is found rather in the commentaries which, upon the supposl- 
tion that these accounts wore written by one author, have been compelled to recon- 
lle them literally to each other? Do not the above statements rest, in every 
‘caso, upon the natural meaning of the passage in its connection? Which is the 
correct order ? (1) to decide that the two socounts must have been the work of 
one writer, and to interpret the language in such a way as to accord with this 
decision? or (2) to interpret the language just as it stands, and from this inter- 
pretation to decide whether one man could have witten both ? 
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2, Differences may be contradictions, but are not necessarily such, ‘The 
acceptance of the existence of these differences does not mean that the two 
acoounts are absolutely contradictory, that, consequently, neither is of any value, 
and that the Redactor who placed them side by ade was a fool. ‘They represent 
Aigerent conceptions; and if they had not oon very diferent, it they had been 
practically the same, the Redactor would nover havo given us both.* 

8, Its not to be supposed that, in every case, the entire material of the arig- 
‘inal documents has been transmitted to us. When two documenta covered the 
‘same ground in practically the sume way, one was taken, tho other omitted. 
‘When one document presented the material in different way trom the other, 
‘either (1) that account was selected which seemed to the Redactor best to convey 
the truth as ho understood it, or (2) a8 when the accounts wero very different, 
both wero given; of this later method of procedure, viz. giving the narrative of the 
samo event as it appeared in two or even threo distinct documenta, there are sup- 
posed to be at least twelve or fifteen cases in the Book of Genesis. 

4. The theology. It will be possible only to indicate in a word the charaster- 
{stic features; the development here of each idea is manifestly impracticablo.t 


1 THE THEOLOGY OF P, 

(1) The apritis strictly monotheistic; the language of 1:28 in no way opposes 
this. Nothing could be more marked than the care which the writer takes to 
avoid any expression which might seem even to suggest a polytheistic idea, ‘The 
absolute supremacy of the Creator is manifest. 

(@) Creation is described by ND, alternating with WY; but there is obvi- 
ous avoidance of the anthropomorphie terms of J (MBO, *, MDI, ete). The 
simple command is #77", and the fulillment, 3-7. ‘The divine activity is 
limited to command and approval. 

(8) So far as concerns the relations of God and man, the former is 90 much 
‘exalted above the latter whom he has made in his own mage and blessed and 
‘appolnted to dominion over all the earth, that any thought of divine jealousy, 80 
‘common throughout antiquity, is entirely forelgn, Man {s given adivine capacity, 
and having received this, i assigned « divine destiny, viz. to subdue the world 
‘and to rule over it (Gen. 1:26), 

(4) As to attributes of God, power and Benevolence aro emphasized ; a power 
‘which has but to speak and creation springs into existence, a benevolence which 
‘appears in the blessing pronounced upon man, and in the satisfaction with which 
the work, when fnished, is regarded. (Ct, the frequently recurring “and tt 
was good.” 

‘Seo a very yalutblo promotation of tho polnt{n Manso, VoL I, No.1 by Prot. Her 


‘mann b. Streck, “Tho Higher Crdcism, a witness tothe Credibility ofthe Billoal Narrative.” 
"Hot Rvald, Old and New Testament Theology... &'. Clack, Balaburgh 18, pp. 1-15. 
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(6) A marked feature, alzeady noted, is the progressive revelation which P 
prosents. Here we may anticipate, ‘The creation account is intended to reach 
{ts climax in (a) the inatitulion of the Sabbath ; a genealogy of ten generations fol- 
lows, and then comes (b) the institution of the Noachic covenant, the law of bloodshed 
(9:1-7); another genealogy of ton generations and then (c) the institution of the etr- 
‘cumeision(17) ; still later (@) the Mosaic ceremoniat institutions (Hix. 25, Num. 10, 
and Num, 26-86); and finally (0) the fuldiiment of the divine obligation in the 
covenant In the apportionment of the promised land (Josh. 14-22), ‘This in the 
ground-work; the history given sorves only to set forth and connect. 

8) THE THHOLOGY OF J. 

(1) ‘Pho spirit may be monotheistic, Dut the monotheism is not sorigidly exhib- 
ited as in P. ‘There is only one supreme being, but in the representation there 
are other beings whoso rights are threatened by the presumption of “the man” 
5 ef. 11:6,7). ‘The cases here cited are quite different from that in 1:26,97 
(ct. above). 

(2) Creation is represented, however this representation may be interpreted, 
as the work of some one endowed with supernatural powers, but hardly as the 
‘work of an “infinite” being. In each act, the means employed is indicated, viz., 
lay (2:7), or a rib (2:21), or skins (8:21). ‘This is seen everywhere in J; cf. the 
plagues of Egypt, which are universally brought about by natural means, Yahweh 
causing a strong east wind to blow, in order to bring the locusts (Ex. 10:19), or to 
drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21). P mowhere attributes to God the use of such 
means; but rather “he commanded and it stood fast.” It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the author who in ch. 1 represents God as saying so majestically 
SWNT NN ITT TD AT-- DIBA NPP, ete. should in cb. & represent this 
same God as laboriously gathering his materials, preparing them (6. g.,“moisten- 
{ing the clay”) and shaping them by personal manipulation, Shall we understand 
that the writer first prepared the account given in ch. 1 (et, especially 1:27 which 
‘has go justly been praised for its noble simplicity and disdain of means), and then 
added, as his own explanation of this sublime account of the origin of the raco, 
the details contained in 2:7,21,22? Granting that ch, 1 may be “reconetled ” with 
‘modern solence, will anyone attempt, has anyone attempted to reconetle ch. 2? 
‘And yet, why not, if the latter presents the same ideas as the former ? 

(8) Tn contrast with P, man is on free and even confdential terms with God, as 
is geen throughout the narrative, Nor is this to be explained upon the ground of 
his innocence, for, later, it is everywhere the samo in J. Cain in ch. 4 “talks 
ack” in a manner still more free and independent, while Abrabam in ch. 18 is 
respectful but at the same time familiar. In J the man is always nearer the level 
of his “ Maker” than in P. 

(4) So far as concerns the atiritutes of God the representation, however inter- 
preted, is not go clear and distinct (see above). When man has eaten the fruit 
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and thus gnined one superhuman attribute, vis, wisdom (8:7), there Is danger that 
ho will gain another such attribute, viz, mmorality (8:22); and that this may 
not happen he is driven forth from Biden (8:28). Add to this (a) the fear of Cain 
that he is to be sent where Jehovah cannot protect him (4:14), (b) the fear ot 
Jehovah and those with him that man, if lt alone, will bocome so strong as that 
“nothing will be withholden from them” (11:6); (c) the story of Juoob wrestling 
with the angel (82:29-82) and of the touching of his thigh because he was likely 
‘to prevall—and the inference is that the attributes of Yahweh are not as definite 
‘or as strongly felt as were thoso of Klohim (in eh. 1). 

(6) While P understands the name 71)AP to have been revealed only in 
‘Moses? time (Ex. 6:8), and the conception of God which this name conveys to 
hhave arisen then for the first, J treats i, together with the rite of sacrifice, as 
primeval, Besides MW, MP7 and “y? as instances of his anthropomorpbism, 
there may beclted 425 Sonny 9 99D AN DWM, and itn an open question 
‘whether DY FIM} does not mean “for the breeze of the day,” implying that 
the walk was taken preferably in the evening for climatic reasons. Here, too, 
‘belongs 8:21, in which the ‘deep sleep ” is brought about not as a kind of anses- 
thetic for the surgical operation, but (ct. Gen. 19:17, “Iook not behind”; 89:27, 
the dread of daybreak; and the prevailing opinion that thesight of Yahweh would 
be followed by death) on the ground that the heavenly ones desired to be unob- 
served in their working. According tothe natural interpretation, ch. 2:18-28 places 
‘Yahweh in the attitude of making various attempts to meet the wants of man, 
Just as in 11:5; 18:20-22, ho is represented as resorting to personal inspection 
‘to ascertain something of which he is ignorant, so here he resorts to an experi- 
ment, 

Remarks,1. Reference has been made tothe interpretation of oh. 240-8, and 
similar passages. Whether these accounts be denominated myth,” “legend,” 
“allegory,” * idealized history,” or “ symbolical representation of real fact,” itis 
nevertheless true that such conceptions are never found in P. 

2, The question of the relative ago of documents which prevent such difter- 
cent, though not necessarily contradictory, conceptions of God, does not properly 
como up at this time; it may, however, bo referred to, While the majority 
‘of erties seam to be settling down to the idea that J's conception is that which 
stands nearer to polythelsm, P's being the rault of thought and spiritual erelop- 
rent, the treatment of Ewald (elted above) isa strong presentation of the other 
‘view that Pin ite slmplcity isthe older, J being the later. 

8, Tho Redactor found no dificulty in combining these two conceptions, for 
to him, as to all the world both were true. J's ideas of God, which, regarded 
from one point of view, soem slightly removed from paganism, must be estimated 
quite differently, if studied in the light of the gradual revelation of himself 
‘which God, in his wisdom, saw fit to make. 
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BIL, ‘The Analysis of Genesis 4 and 6 (Cain and Abel, Lamech’s Song, Adam's 
Descendants) 

‘The fourth chapter (J) contains an account of Adam's descendants through 
Gain, a genealogical table of soven generations branching into three, with the 
stories of Cain and Abel and the song of Lamech ; to this is to be added 5:29, 
‘Phe fifth chapter (P) except v. 29 contains an account of Adam’s descendants 
through Seth, a genealogical table of ten generations branching into three. 

ZL. The Language.—Only new words will be noticed except when something 


of special interest occurs. 


2) TRE LANGUAGE OF 3. 


) DRT (Aud: of. above under “Language 
‘of 3”); J employs eparingly proper names, 
‘eg. not “Deborah " Qin 85:9, but Rebelab's 
nurse (24:80); not *Bitozer"" (tin 16), but 
‘“Abram’s fervant” (24); not * Potiphar” 
(tn 87:09, but “an Egyptian,” 80:2 (0:1, 0 
‘ar anit idention! with 87:08, , not J) and 
0, not “Adam” (se, however, 4:25, probably 
ue to Js) (P) but "the man"; of. 6:84 ®t 
rote also that FHT-7 te Inserted by B, of. 8: 
2; amt. 

@ YTV (4:0): meuphemiem for soxual inter- 
course; also 4:17.25; 19:58; 24:10; 88:28. In 
P, only in the somewhat diferent case, Nur. 
si:tTa8as. 

@ Ap (4:0): also aaa; Be, 1105 
10:29, and frequently Im J; though, In this 
‘senso rarely in P. 

Ty) (hi: twenty-seven times in JB, por. 
‘naps ono Num, 14:8) P, 

) FYOTME TOY A): of, By ATA; 0, 
‘Such phrases, e.g "to plantor sow," *aleging 
‘wolls" “watering ook” “Keeping sheep," 
‘while frequent in J, aro not found in 

(© FINA (4): dno a TH) 921, 
0; 880} 4811169580; not tm P unt dhe t 
tution ofthe coremnonial law (ix. 80:4). 

(D MPW (4K): Alo Tix. 6:9} not elyewhere 
tn Hex. 

(779M (Ash: TH, thtrtythroe thes tn 
‘verbal and nubetantive formes fn P, not found 
‘unlessin the doubtful pasnage Nun. 88105114 
An, Gen 80:2; 40:81496; Bx. 

notin Pe 

40) pp¥ (4:4: fm TR, twentysAve tHe, al 
‘torms; not in B, who uses pp and JW; of, 
x. 22230 (P) wth Bx. 8179). 






















































(QD Typ (4:10): of. Num. 10:00 (F oF B) not 
InP. 

(08) 19 (4:1): In JH, eleven timees not ta P 
‘except Lev. 202. 

(08) 75Y) 49 and was Born: J constantly 
‘uten 7° (Qt) of tho malo, as tho form to ex 
‘press boget," while Puses 917 (Ap); 
this chap. also 10:68, eto.; 28:20, with P 
moh. 6 (turoughout). 














(ab) M29 (A): also Gen. 

(8) 13H WIT (4:8): frequent in Ja gene 
ies; of, 4s; 9:18a2; 10-1; 11:20; 10 
ete. 

(OD MTR DY (4s): Ins gonowtogtes(ot.10: 
29); notin P. 

(48) [THT (485) foe ear eno Num, 28:15 
‘not in P. 





so Bx, 21:28; not in P. 
(4): In TH, thirty-one themes. 

(DTN (4:8): also Bx. 8188; not in P. 

‘02 94m (4:88) in sense of toe inventor af, 10 
De Art to of 9:20; 10; 

(88) DN (6:9) comfort: tn JB, thtrtoon tian, 
of. enpecally Gen, 24:67 (); 88:12 GY; 87a 
(ttoe) (); not in P. 

(2b) Note alto tho worés in this chaptor 
‘which had been montioned before: "WMH (4 
FIT (regulary, of, also 6:2); MOTWN 4:85 6: 
2m); pwn (4s; 1 (GO; TINY etd: TAN 
dats Bit; PV date); WD tw, YTD Ca: 
15; Mw (4:85; PONY oR. 
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9) THR LANGUAGE OF P. 
Note (a) im Bil, FTN, BI, KAD, OOK, WR; (o) tn 6:8, OW, TIA (not MDT, 
DTG CO) Am Bis MDH, MAPA, WAT, IV. Ody; (a4 6:44 also ~N TINIAN, of. 
Remarks.—1, In ch, 4 and 5:29, excluding proper names, there are 248 forms; 
of theto (Including words of all kinds, even the verb #7'77 in all its forms, ete.) 
over sixty are elther absolutely confined to JE or are very markedly characteristic 
of the “prophetic” portions. In this estimate portions of formulas and character 
{sties of style have not been reckoned. 

2, In oh, & (omitting ¥. 29), excluding numerals (which might justly be 
counted as characteristic of P) and proper names, there are 181 words. ‘Throwing 
out words forming part of formulas which are absolutely characteristic of P (for 
to include them would include the whole chapter except a few words in va. 22, 
24,98), there remain nearly fifty which are distinetly peculiar to P. 

4, The Style—Tt is necessary to call attention only to the more striking points. 





1 THR STYLE OF P, 

(1) Js characterized by a aystematic arrangement of material, as seen in (a) the 
Introductory formula (the second of ten) PYM TON s (b) the structure of the 
table, the end of each life being marked by F3% (note exception in v.24); (2) the 
ten-inked genealogy branching from Nosh, aged. 600 years, the tanth link, into 
threo (et. ch. 11, which contains another ten-linked genealogy branching with 
‘Terah, aged 70 years, the tenth fom Noah, into three again). 

(2) 1s chronotopieat, statistical, ns 18 geen from a mere glance at the contents 
of the chapter, 

(8) Za minut, precise, acientife, a i seen Sn the extreme and absolute aosurncy 
aimed at throughout tho chapter, a minuteness in striking contrast with the 
fabulous and grotesque traditions and mythology of other nations. 

(4) Is rigid, stereotyped, condensed, as 1s seen in (a) the exclusion of every digres- 
sion ; (t) the reduction of the material to the dryest, bareat framework possible, 
‘vis., a column of names and dates; (c) the absence of every semblance of life and 
color; (a) the fondness for aot phrases; (e) the abgsonce of historical perspective; 
(f) the use of this chapter as a thread of chronicle to connect ch. 1 with cha. 
6-0, theso chapters being, in the writer's opinion, the Important ones; (g) the 
summary way in which Enoch’s case, probably a long story, is expressed by the 
slight variation of “lived” to “walked with God” (6:24), and of “died” to 
“and he was not, for God took him " (6:24), 

(6) Je verbowe, repetitious, a8 seen in the monotonous “and he lived —— 
years,” and he begat ——,” “and ho lived after he begat ———— 
‘years,” “and he begat sons and daughters,” “and all tho days of —— were,” 
‘and he died.” 
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(6) Zs generic, as seen in the use of NX mankind in 6:1,2, although by the 
‘very necessity of the genealogical method adopted, the word comes in v. 8 to be 
‘used in tho individual senso of ** Adam,” 


8) THR STYLE OP J. 


(1) 1s free and flowing, a feature Which ts better appreciated when wo discover 
(see below ander material”) that J is using in this chapter the same material 
‘employed by P in the chapter following. 

(2) Is characterieed by the presence of stories and traditions, Compare (a) the 
narrative of Cain and Abel (4:8-8); (b) the connecting of the various “arts” with 
Cain’s descendants (4:20-22); (¢) the introduction of Lamech's song (4:28,24); 
(@) the Aigressions from the genealogical list. 

(8) Zs vivid, picturesque, poetical; as seen in (a) the absence of all sameness; 
(0) the soveral scones pictured; (e) thecare with which theact that a genealogical 
table is being given is covered up, appearing in but'a single verse; (d) the inser- 
tion of a postical fragment (ct. later cases); (¢) the conversational clement 
introduced throughout, as in vs. 6,10,18,15; of. 8:9,10,11. 

(4) Js anthropomorphic in the extreme, as seen in the intercourse between 
“Yahweh and Cain, the detatls of which need not be given. 

(6) La prophetic in the proper sense of that word, viz., as furnishing religious 
Instruction; note the teaching sought to be conveyed by the story of Cain and 
Abel, the account of the punishment of Cain, the deseription of the development 
of evil influences; but compare the lack of this element in ch. 5. 

(0) Is individuat or locatising, 08 seen in (a) 4:14, where Cain is driven out of 
the favored region FUITIN into the unknown PN ; (b) 4:16, where Cain takes 
‘up his residence in a spot definitely related to Eden, of. 2:8; 11:8, 

(1) Behibits certain peculiar marks, e.g. (a) the phrase N8¥77 3 (4:26) ; (b) the 
‘expression “knew his wife, and she concetved and bare” (4:1,17,26); (e) the 
‘lauso F177 NIT or 177" and the name of some occupation, which follows « 
name of @ person to introduce anything which itis desired to relate concerning 
‘that person (4:2b,17,20,21; et. 4:2¢b with 9:20, ADSNA BX M2 SMM; and 
6:4, DIT MOM, with 10:9, 13) FT NWT), these phrases bearing wit- 
ness to the author's purpose of tracing the effects of eating of the tree of knowl- 
edge. 

3. The Material. As remarked above, the material of both chapters is the 
same, with exactly the modifications which would be expected of two writers 
‘with the style and purpose which have been found to characterize P and J. 
Compare the two genealogies, placed side by side, 
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Op Day OSI Bw OF MpKosah be on ne 
‘With the names as given in the revised version the table is s follows: 








‘Te man tam 
Aba sin 
Yate, 











«Noah 








Saba, Jubal, Tubal. Shem, Ham, Japheth. Shem, Ham, Japheth. 


In reference to the material which thus forms the frame-work of both. chap- 
(ors and the form in which this material is given, the following points may be 
noted: 
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1) Whatever was the original source of 4:17-24(ef. dierent views of critics), 
by its incorporation with J, this document, as the text now stands, comes to have 
1 complote genealogy and also a fragmentary one, the former covering the devel- 
opment of the “evil”(?) line of Cain, and the latter, that of the‘ good."(?) line of 
Beth. We are to suppose that the links between Enosh (in this second geneal- 
ogy) and Noah were lost, 5:29 and 6:5-7 showing that there was once more 
complote account of sin and of corruption, 

2) ‘Tho work of Rin thego chapters was (a) the bringing of these two lines 
{into contrast; (b) the probable insertion of 8:20;* (c) the insertion also of “)yP 
(4:25) and of J)... MN 

8) Js genealogy is in tho first place a seven-membered one, ending in a triple 
division; but in addition to this he gives three (not including Abel, who died 
‘without issue) collteral names, viz., Seth, Enosh (4:25,20) and Noah (6:20), and 
‘a socond triple division. 

4) P's gonealogy, on the other hand, is ton-membered (another instance of his 
‘fondness for the decimal system); but examination shows the extra three meum- 
bers to be these same three collateral names of J's second line; while of the two 
triple branches, he naturally chooses the second. 

'5) A comparison of the two lines shows that, as for the rest, they are identical, 
exoopt that (a) there is a transposition of the names Mehnjael and Enoch and (b) 
alight alteration has taken place of [1p to Jp, of MTD to UXT, of 
evra to MovanD, of THY to TY, orot 1 to Pp, ote. Te cannot 
‘bo called @ mere coincidence that the names are so nearly allke.t 

{6) While the two geneslogies are practically the same, the differences are s0 
reat as to preclude the possibility of a single author having produced both; for 
granting that a writer might repeat a genealogy of ton generations in a tabular 
form, it is certain that he would not have altered the names and changed the 
order. On the other hand since the alterations are marked enough to take away 
tho glaring character of the redupllcation, the Redactor, whose work all through 
has been done in accordance with the custom of his times, that is, without the 
exhibition of a sclentifie purpose, would not hesitate to do here what he bas done 
repeatedly Inter, viz., add the one to the other and preserve both. Here may be 
‘compared the large number of so-called duplicates in the book of Genesis, (see 
later). 

7) Noto in moro detail the form and material of 6:20: (a) the sudden break 
{in the rigid method of ch. 6; (b) the use of 7}Y7" which proves that it cannot be 
from tho author of Ex. 6:2,8; (0) QM}, in JH thirteen times, never in P; (2) 


See Diliman, Dle Genet, p. 7. 

‘FOF, the viow that these changes are due to a dosire on tho part of the writer to give to the 
esoendants of Cain names with a bnd meaning, and to the desoendants of Seth, names witha 
{good moaning; Lenormant’s Beginnings of Hitory, pp. 16,18, 
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N3SY, in TH Ave times (Including yy), never in P; (6) TAN (e0e above); (f) 
TION for which P commonly employs YI (g) the reference in “the ground 
which Y. hath cursed,” not to anything in ch. 1 or 5, but clearly to 8:17; (h) of 
“our work and toil of, e.,” to the samo; (1) the reference of “comfort us... 
from the ground,” eta, to Noah's future work, viz, not the flo, but 9:20,21,22, 
tho discovery of the vine “which maketh glad the heart of man”; (j) the pun on 
tho namo of Noah (ef. below); (k) tho prediction made,—all in the highost senso 
characteristic of J. 

8) Nota, on the other hand, in more detail the form and material of 6:1-8 
(a) the close connection with 2:8, without a hint as to the contents of chs. As 
(b) the “blessing” (1:28) alluded to without any thought of its having been 
annulled by a curso (oh. 8); (0) the transmission of the *Ikeness of God ” to his 
offspring as a matter of course; (d) the exclusion of all reference to Cain and Abel 
48 Adam’s sons before Seth, by the fact that (since everywhere the ‘years 
enumerated before the patriarch “begat” are the years previous to the birth of 
‘is fist son, the time after that in which the patriarch lives and begets sons and 
daughters” isthe time after the birth of his fst bora,) the genoalogy deals only 
‘with descent through the first born (as do all of P's genealogies), Seth being conse- 
quently considered as Adam’s first born ; and if this is not the case, the 180 years 
have no meaning, the formula throughout the chapter 1s invalldated, the state- 
ment that Seth was born in the image and likeness of his father is meaningless 
(for would the writer say that Cain and Abel were born in some other: ‘image ?);, 
(6) the words and phrases NYTIIN, DW, ND, OFX, MDT, WD 
A13P2, ON TAIN; (4) the statistical, chronological, rigid style,—all in the 
highest sense characteristic of P, 

8. Oneo more, in reference to the material of ch, 4, ote (a) the references to 
domestic life, and to secular employments (vs, 2,12,16,20,22); (b) the etymologies 
furnished (of. 2:28), of Cain (4:1) ; Nod (4:12); Seth (4:25); Nosh (6:29); of. Inter 
‘those of Japheth (9:27); Babel (11:1-9); Beer-lahal-rot (16:14); Ishmael (16:11); 
Zoar (19:22); Moab and Ammon (19:87,88) nearly fifty in Genesis alone; (c) the 
‘apparent contradiction between 4:26 (J) and Kx. 6:8 (P). 

10, ‘Thofact that the genealogy gives us the origin ofthe arts and of the tribes 
‘as they existed in the time of the writer, viz, Caln and the nomads (of. Num. 24:28; 
Tudg. 4: Jabal, the anoestor of all who dwell (present) in tents; Jubal, of all 
prosent minstrels; Tubal, of all metal forgers of the present,—all this ‘mplies 
‘that there had been no interruption of the progress of the arta by a flood (which 
both P and J describe); ef. with this the parallel caso of the origin given of the 
Nephilim in ch, 6 and thelr existenco still in Num. 18 at Hebron, As will be 
seen Inter, there is evidence in this of the employment in J of material from & 
document which did not know of a deluge. 
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4. Phe Theology. —There is space only for a bare mention of the more impor- 


tant points. 
1) THEOLOGY OF P. 


(1) In general, the same lofty and majestic ideas of God are furnished as 
‘hose seem in chy 1. 

(2) Man is regarded as having been created in God’s Smage; but there is no 
thought of his coming into rivalry or even into intimate relations with Deity, 

(6) Moral degeneration is either denoted by the numerical method (age of a 
1000 years being regarded as the maximum ; and every life judged by that stand- 
ard; or the nature of the death is a better indication, 6 g., translation, of supreme 
goodness; porlshing in flood, of wickedness) or is taken for granted until 6:11,12, 

(4) True ploty is conosived of as a “walking with God” (6:22.24; 6:9), a 
phrase which in J would be meaningless, who allows everybody to walk and 
talk with God; the reward of goodness is escape from death, translation (5:24). 

5) THROLOGY OP J. 

(1) The representations of Yahweh in this chapter, 6. g., as assisting in child- 
birth (4:1), as indicating by his look and action (therefore present: in person) his 
pleasure and displeasure (4:4), as in heated conversation with Cain (4:6 sqq.), as 
‘one absence from whom meant loss of protection (4:14), as giving a sign that, if 
Xailled, he shall be avenged seven-fold (4:16), a8 one from whose presence a man 
‘may go out (4:16), are in accordance with a conception of God which, however 
commentators may explain these representations, P could not and never did 
entertain, 

(@) J assumes the name and conception of Yahweh to have existed from the 
beginning ; just so the forms of sacrifice are taken for granted. Cain and Abel 
do nothing strange in bringing, without any instruction, a 773 to Yahweh. 
‘Nowhere does J prescribe sacrifice. Certain directions are given about the altar, 
‘and certain abuses are prohibited, but sacrifice is lett to the discretion of the 
worshiper, Abram, Isaae and Jacob offer suerifices and are blessed. In P, no 
patriarch over sacrifices or builds an altar, any more than he uses the name of 
‘Yahweh, All this was yet to bo revealed. It is only when the ritual fs instituted 
at Sinai, Aaron and his sons are ordained, the altar built, and fre has descended 
from heaven, that men may sacrifice, 

(8) J seems to think that Cain should have had more knowledge than he 
exhibits, Ho should have known that Yahweh prefers a bloody offering; that he 
favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on the 
“man of the field” (of. (a) Jacob, a perfect man dwelling in tents” but Esau, 
aman of the field” (26:27); (b) the Rechabite (Jer. 8530-10), who is the ideal 
pious man, owning neither house nor feld, neither sowing nor reaping, but cling 
ing to the old pastoral life; agriculture and city-builaing being part of that il- 
fated progress the beginning of which was ataste of the tree of knowledge). 
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(4) J is interested in ethies, and so ho presents with no uncertain signiicance 
‘the guilt of tho murderer, against whose act even earth exles out, who 1s doomed 
to-be doprived ofthe laws of protection, and who must, therefore, go out from the 
FUDTN and wander a prey to any man like himself who may strike hm down 
(cf, also the institution of the blood-revenge). 

(5) J represents (4:26) public worship, feasts, suerioes, et., us now becoming 
sgoneral while P (eo above) places all this much later, 


TV. Tho Analysis of Genonis 6:1-9:29 (the Deluge, ato.). 

‘This section contains two entirely distinct accounts of the deluge, along with 
narratives of certain events immediately preceding and following the deluge. 
‘The material is analyzed as follows 

(1) To P is assigned 6:9-22; 7: 
10; 9:1-17,28,20, 

(2) To J is assigned 6:1-8; 7:1,2,8 (In pat), 4,6,7 (in part, 6,9 (in part) 10,12, 
16b,17 (in part), 22 (in part), 28 (in part); 8:2b,8,0-12,18b,20-22; 9:18,19 (or R), 
20-87 (s00 below). 

(8) OF the materia! here assigned to J, the following is rather to be regarded 
as the work of still a third writer, Incorporated by J, or foined to J by an editor: 
Ga1-4; 9:20-27. 

(4) To the Redactor who combined the accounts of P and J, the following is 
assigned: (1) in 6:4 JD-"IAN DNs (2) in 67, DN... DIN and ‘NTs 
(8) in 7:3, MINN ADP, perhaps the whole of 8a; (4) in 7:9, OTN and 
AapN I (bin 73, PONT... DNs (6) 9:28 1907). 

(@) Its to be noted that (1) 7:28b (P) is made T by Bud., Kuen., and Del. 
Kautzsch and Socin; (2) 7:7-0 (J) is largely the work of Te; (8) 7:17a (J) is made 
Poy Bud. and Kuen.(?); (4) 7:6 (P) is made R by Wall; (8) 9:18,10 (J) 1s made 
R by Kautzsch and Sooin; while 9:18b is made Ra by Well Bud., Kuen., 188 
‘nd 19 remaining J. 

In order that the analysis may be more easily appreciated, the text of the 
Revised Version is given, in which matter belonging to P is printed tn dhe types 
To matter, fa this types tho earlier sourco usod by J, Im ths type ; R'v matter, 
1N "un TYPE, 

+ And St came to pas, when men began to multiply on the fhee of the gronnd, 
and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of mem that 
they were fairs and they tok thom wives of all that they chose, And tho Lard sad, 
‘My split shall vot ative with man forever, for that he alo in esh yt shall is ays 
be an hundred and twenty years, The Nephillm were In the ea 

‘A180 APTHnR THAT, when the sous of God came in unto the danght 
‘are children to them: tho same were the mighty men of od, the men of renown, And 
the Lord sw that the wihadats of man was grat inthe sath an tht 

imagination of the thoughts of his heart was oaly evil continually. 

AWrepented the Lord that he had tnde maa on the en and It geod i 





11 18-16a,18-21,28b,24 ; 8:1,20,8b-5,180,14- 
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fat his heart, And the Lord said, I will destroy man wiox x navn onmaTED 
from the face of the ground; BORK MAN, AND BEAST, AND CRAKPING THING, AND 
YOWL DP Tum arm; for it repenteth me that I have made them. But Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

69. Theee are the generations of Noah. Noah was a righteous man, perfeot in 
Ms generations: Noah toatked with God, And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
‘and Japheth, And the earth twas corrupt before God, and the earth was filed with 
violence. And God sao the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for ali flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth, 

6:18, And God aaid unto Noah, The en of all flesh ta come before me; for the 
earth is sled with violence through them ; and, Behold, I wil destroy them with the 
‘arth, Make thee an ark of gopher 100d ; rooma shait thow make in the ark, and 
shalt piteh it within and without with piteh. And this és how thou shalt make it: 
the length of the ark three hundred. cubits, tha Breadth of 4 fifty cubits, and the 
height of at thirty oubite, A light shalt thou make fo the ark, and to a eubit shalt 
thou finish ét upward; and the door of the ark shalt thowsct in the side thereof ; 
swith Yower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it, And I, behold, I do bring 
the food of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the Breath of life, 
From under heaven ; every thing that isin the earth shall die, But Iwill establish 
‘my covenant with thee; and thow shalt come énto the ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
‘thy wife, and thy sons’ roives with thee. And of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee ; they shall 
be male and female, Of the foul after their kind, and of the cattle after their 
Ikind, of every creeping thing of the grownd after its kind, two of every sort shall 
comé unto thee, to keep them alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that is 
eaten, and gather it to thee ; and tt shall be for food for thee, and for them, ‘Thus 
did Noah according to all tat God commancted him, so did he, 

‘And the Lord said unto Noah, Como thou and all thy house into the ark; 
for thee have I seen righteous before me in this generation, Of every clean 
beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male and his female; and 
of the beasts that are not clean two, the male and his female; of the fowl 
also of the air, seven and seven, MALE AND FEMALE: to keep seed alive upon the 
face of the earth, For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights ; and’ every living thing that I have made 
will I destroy from off the face of the ground. And Nosh did according unto 
all that the Lord commanded him. 

16. ‘And Noah was size hundred years old when the stood of swaters* was upon 
theearth, *And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and 
with him into the ark, because of the waters of th 
and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that cr 
upon the ground, there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, ALI AND 
HMALE, A8 Gon! commanded Noah, ‘And it came to pass after the seven days, 
‘that the waters of the flood were upon the earth. In the si hundredth year of 
Noah's Tif, én the aeoond month, on the seventeenth day of the mont, on the same 















1 Well. makes this wentence R. 

* Kautzach and Sooin make this word gloss. 

+ Va.7-0 wore originally J, but havo boon worked over by 2; this, aw K. and 8 ay (p. 0, 
‘explains the dlsorepaney between the distinoton of clean and unclean in ¥.8 ad the nutabot 
‘bro ny. 8. They are given as J, It might be better to represent as K. 

“Sam, Pees, and Vule. havo TN « 

‘his vorgo has this postion asa renult of Ue Rodaotor'a work, for it probably stood orlet 
nally before ¥. 
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ay were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of Reaven 
were opened, And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights 
In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the sone of 
Noah, and Noat’s wife, and the three wives of hia sone with them, into the ark; 
‘hey, and every Beast after its kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and every 
creeping thing that oreepeth upon the earth after ite kind, and every fotct after ite 
Kind, every bird of every sort. And. they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and 
tuc0 of all flesh wherein i the breath of Wife. And they that went in, wont én male 
‘and female of all flesh, as God commanded him : and the Lord shut him in. “AND 
‘TH F100 WAS FORTY DAYS UPON Time RARTH and the waters increased, and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. And the waters prevailed, and 
inoreased greatly upon the earth; and the ark wont upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exocedingly upon the earth; and all the high mountaine 
‘that were wnder the whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubite upward did the 
twatere prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all lsh died that moved 
upon the earth, Both fowl, and eattle, and beast, and every ereeping thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth, and every man: all in whose nostrils was the breath of 
the spirit of life of all that was in the dry land, died, And every living thing 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, 
‘and ereeping thing, and foul of the heaven; and they were destroyed. from the 
earth : and Noah only teas left, and they that wore with him in the ark, “And the 
‘waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty days. 

1, And God remembered Noah, and every iting thing, and all the cattle that 
swore with him in the ark: and God made a wind to pase over the earth, and the 
waters assuaged ; the fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were 
‘topped, and the rain from heaven was restrained; and the waters returned from off 
the earth continually : and after the end of an hundred and fifty days the waters 
decreased. And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the acventeenth day of the 
‘month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And the watere decreased continually 
‘until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the frat day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noah opened the window of the arle which he had made: and he sent forth a 
raven, and it went forth to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off 
the earth, And he seat forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the ground; but the dove found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, and she returned unto hi to the ark, for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth: and he put forth his hand, and took her, and brought 
her in unto him into the ark. And he stayed yet other 
again he 9 
feventide; and, fo, in her mouth cht off: 40 Nonh knew that 
the waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven 
days; and sent forth the dove; and she returned not again unto him any more, 
‘And it came to pase in the vir hundred ancl firt year, én the first month, the frat 
“ay of the month, the watera were dried up from off the earth: and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and fooked, and, behold, the face of the ground was 
dried. And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the month, 
twas the earth dry. 

18:15. And God spake wnto Noah, saying, Go forth ofthe ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy son? wives with thee. Bring forth with thee every Wing 




































and 8. make “And the flood was....upom the earthy” P; “forty days," £; Diliman 


males tho whole off. 
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thing that {a with thee of ali flesh, both fowl, and cattle, and every ereeping thing 
that ereepeth upon the earth; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and 
be fruitful, and mudtiply upon the earth. And Noah went forth, and. is sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him: every beast, every oreeping thing, and 
every fowl, whatsoever moveth upon the earth, after their families, went forth out 
of the ark, And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And 
the Lord smelled the sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man's aake, for that the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth; neither will T again amite any more every 
thing living, as I have done, While the earth remaineth, scedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease, And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto then, Be fruitful, 
‘and multiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you 
‘shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every Jout of the air; with alt 
wherewith the ground teemeth, and all the fishes of the sea, into your hand are they 
delivered. Bvery moving thing that liveth shat be food for you; as the green herd 
have I given you all. But flesh with the life thereof, which ia the blood thereof, 
‘shall ye not eat. And surely your blood, the blood of your lives, will Trequire 
at the hand of every beast will require it: and at the hand of man, even at the 
and of every man's brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's 
Ylood, by man shall hia blood be shed: for in the tmage of God made he man, And 
you, Be ye fruitful, and multiply ; ‘bring forth abundantly in the earth, and 
multiply therein, 

9:8. And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying, And I, behold, 
I establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you; and with every 
Ieing creature that is with you, the fowl, the eattle, and every beast of the earth 
with you; of alt that go out of the ark, even every Beast of the earth, And I will 
establish my covenant with you; neither shail all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of the flood ; neither shall there any more bea flood to destroy the earth, 
And God said, This ¢9 the token of the eovenant which i make between me and you 
and every living oreature that és with you, for perpetual generations : Ido set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth. And it shall come to pase, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
dow shail be seen in the cloud, and T will remember my covenant, which is between 
mend you and every living creature of alt flesh ; and the waters shall no more 
decome a. flood to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and T will 
look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and. every 
ving oreature of all fsh that i upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, This 
4s the token of the covenant which X have extabliched between me and all flesh that 
is upon the earth, 

9:18, And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth: and Ham is the father of Canaan.’ These three were the sons 
of Noah: and of these was the whole earth overspread, 

120, And Noah began tobe 
‘tho wine, and was drunken a 
father of* Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, a two brethre 
And Shen and Japheth took a garment, and lald ft upon Doth thelr shoulders, and went 
Yackward, and covered the nakedness of thelr fathers and thelr faces were Daekward, 


1 Well, Bud., Kuen, mako “and He 
* Wolly Bud., Kuen. make "And He 







































the father of Canaan” = f, 
‘he father of" = 
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and they sw not thelr father's nakedness, And Noah awoke ftom his wine, and knew 
‘What bis youngest son had done unto him. And he sald, 
‘ursed be Canaan s 
A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren, 
And he sald, 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem 5 
And let Canaan be his servant, 
God enlarge Japheth, 
And let hm dell In the tents of Shem 
‘And let Canaan be his servant. 
:28, And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years, And all 
the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years: and he died. 


1. The Language. In order to save space, a briefer form of pregentation will 
henoeforth be adopted. The difference between J proper and the waiter from 
‘whom he has probably taken 6:14; 9:20-27 will not be noticed, 
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‘Tas Panrarevonas Question. 4 

2, The Style, 

D STYLE OFF. 

(2) Js characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) the 
{introduction ATOM MON; (b) the five months (of 80 days) of increase of flood; 
(¢) the five months of decrease; (A) the gradual leading up to the Noachic cove- 
nant (9:1-17) with the Jaw of bloodshed which is given in such detail as to show 
that it {sa point of greatest importance in the writer's mind; (@) the return to 
tho formula of ch. 5 in 9:28,20, 

(2) Zs minute, chronological, sotentifie, a8 sean in (a) the caloulation of the age 
of Noah 7:6,11; 9:28,29; (b) the notice of the kind of wood of which the ark 
‘was made 6:14; (c) its general fashion, 6:16; (A) its exact dimensions 6:16, ef. tho 
dotails of the construction of the tabernacle by the same writer, Ex. 25, to; (¢) 
how it was caulked ; (f) its window, door, rooms; (g) its three stories to accommo- 
ate perhaps the threefold classification of animals; (h) the provision for food 
(6:21); () the rigid classideation in 6:18; 7:18; (j) tho clasoes of animals in 6:20; 
14,215 8:1.17,18; 922,105 (k) the use of 1399, 32 At DA-AINDWDY 
‘ete.; (1) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood ;* (m) 
the Legal phraseology of 9:4-6. 

(8) Jo rigid, stereotyped, 8 seen in (a) AYTOV AON (6:9); (0) ‘NM 
AX PANT (6:9); (c) the regular formalas of 9:28,29; (2) the repetition of 
many phrases (cited below); (e) the prosaic command to Noah to leave the ark 
(8:16-16), as compared with the poetic representation of the dove and raven 
(8:6-12,18b); (f) his account of the exit (8:17) compared with that of J (8:20-22); 
(8) the barrenness of the symbol of the rainbow (9:14,15) as compared with its 
meaning and foree in what was probably its original position (viz., after 8:21); (h) 
the lack of rhetorical perspective, the smallest detail receiving as much attention 
as the most important matter. 

(4) Is verbose and repetitious, as seen in (a) the repetition of 5:32b by 6:10; 
(0) of 6:11 by 6:135 (6) of MyPI-9, 6:19; 7:15.21 8:17; 9:11,15,10,175 (A) of 
Sra MMP (or AraMy), 6:18; 9:9,1112418 (ot. 161617); 6) of TIDY 199 
{in many passages; (f) in 9:8-17 as compared with 8:21,22; for allof 9:6-17, excont 
vs. 18 and 15b, might be omitted and the thought be expressed (et, the possible 
condensation of ch. 17); (g) similarity of 9:1-8 and 1:28-80, 

‘9 THOR STYLE OF J. 

‘Here as elsewhere the characteristics of J°s style are clear. It is in every 

particular in contrast with that of P, since it 




















‘Now that solenoe has demonstrated the impowbiity of suppoting that auntersat deluge 
‘over took pao, tis quite eomaon for invorpreter to reoote 

cerning the deluge with sence, by understanding the lenguago of the bibloa 
‘merely oriental exaggeration. ffomever this may be can any one reed the st 
fand doubt for a moment that thorwriter of It believed, on, at all erent, was endeavoring to 
ziako others believe thatthe flood was absotataly universal? 
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(1) Ba free and flowing, ns will be felt by even a hasty perusal of the material, 
separated from that of P, 

(2) Is characterized by the introduction of the ancient story of Noah's Arunk- 
enness, 9:20-94 ; and the ancient song conveying Noah's blessing and curso, 9:25- 
27; of. 4:99-24, 

(8) Js picturcoque and poetical, a8 geen in (a) the use of the graphic TMD 
instead of P's srTe75 (b) his summarization of what is unimportant, ef, 7:1 with 
6:18 and 7:18; (c) his expanding tho poetic, as in the story of the dove and raven, 
8:0-11 ; 8:20-22; (Q) his mention of the time of day 8:11, ef. also 16:12; 18:1; 
'24:68, eta. (0) @ comparison of 1:22 (J) with 7:21 (B), of 
8:2a,8b; (f) the leas selentie iden of the ark, with a F70)91) which can be lithed 
by the occupant, 

(4) Is anthropomorphic, as seen in the representation of Yahweh (a) repenting 
that he has created man at all (6:7); (b) losing the door atter Noah has entered 
the ark (7:16); (c) smelling the sweot odor of the sactife (8:21); (a) repent- 
ing that be has wrought this great destruction among men (8:2); (e) promising 
never to do so again (8:22). 

$. The Material.—Tt is perhaps easier to present tho essential features 
of the material in a series of remarks, rather than by a minutely drawn con- 
trast. 

1. The material is throughout duplicated: (a) :9-22; (b) 7:7,10,12, 
16) = 7:6,11,18-16a; 7:22,28 = 7:21; (A) 8:2b,8a = 8:20; (c) 8:18) —=8:180,14; 
(©) 8:20-22-=9:1-17. A careful.comparison of these passages thows the evi- 
dence of two distinet accounts.” 

2, Asto the duration of the deluge there is, however, a strong contrast in the 
material, and as the text now stands it is impossible to produce an orderly chron- 
logical succession. Follow by way of experiment the language and style of J 
nd P as gathered from previous sections, accept the analysis which these pecul- 
{arities offer, and we have the following representations 


(8) ACCORDING 10 J. 


ae, Yahweh speaks: yet 7 days and I will cause it to rain 40 
ays and 40 nights, 
7:10, after the 7 days the waters of the flood camo. ....... 
4:12, 8:28, the rain was on the earth 40 days and 40 might, 
and the rain was restrained and the waters returned from 
off the earth continually.......2.4. 


























«Announcement. 
Ant day. 











-M0th day. 








+f. im Lenormant, Booinnings of Hutory, tho following table, presenting also (see opposite 
page) the corretponding sonterial of tho Aseyrian, In thie table) no distinction is made in the 
Cloments composing J; @) thero aro a fow minor varlations from the analysis given in the 
‘traneiation above. 








‘Tae Pawrarevenat, QuEsTi0N. a 


8:6, at the end of 40 days* Noah sends out a raven. ..+...+++ 
8:8, (after waiting 7 days}t ho sends a dove which returned 
8:10, ater another’ days, he sends the dove again, and it returns 

‘ab even, with an olive leaf, and he knows that the waters 

have diminished, 
8:19,18b, he waits another? days, and sends forth the dove, tales 

off the covering and looks, and the ground is dry.......-. 10st day. 

(© ACCORDING 0 P. 

7:0,11,18, in Nowh’s 6000 yeas, 24 month and 17th day, on tis 

selfsame day, the sluice-gates of YIP are broken up; ym. mow, par. 

on this selfsame day Noah and his family enters the ark...600 2 17 
7:18-20,24, the waters prevail 160 days (5 months). fe an 
8:84 a tho end of the 160 days the waters begin to decreas and 

gradually diminish until the tops of the mountains are 

seen in the 10th month and Jat day (about 2} months)...... 10 
8:18a, the waters have entirely disappeared ...... i 
8:14, the earth is again dry (after nearly 2 months) 
‘Time... 






4th day. 
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"Tho ruree which wo givo hore indioato tho oolumne and tho Iino of the cuneiform tablet, 
1s found In tho tranaoripton and nterineas traualation of {tin appendix V. 

ts, of eourae, a question whether two periods of forty Gays are referred to inthe vext oF 
only one; of. Hupteld, Die Quilon der Genes, p18; Schrader, Studien sur Ket wd Brarung 
‘er Biblichen Urgechichte,p. 18; Diliman, De Genet, p. 

$20 be supplied in accordance with 8:10. 
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‘This isa total of 12 lunar months of about 29 8/5 days + 10 intercalary 
‘days = 1 year of 865 1/5 days."} 

8, As to the form of the ark there is also a different representation : P’s ark 
has a “window-system,” “light” (yyy) all around it, and go cannot be 
“opened”; J’shas a “window” which Noah opens and shuts; P's has a “door 
‘im the side”; J's has a “cover” apparently on top (of. 6:10; 88,180). 

4, Te is to bo noted in reference to the passages relating to clean and unclean, 
that P nowhere makes any such distinction, sino» this would be an anachronism 
of which he would not be guilty; of. what has been sald of 777, sucrifces, eto, 
In 7:15 and elsewhere it is distinctly stated that the animals were “ two and two 
of all flesh,” “male and female.” J, on the other hand, always makes the dis- 
tinction, and directs the clean beasts to be taken “seven by seven” (7:2,8 hat 
been in part worked over by R; 7:8,0, thought by Dillmann to be wholly the 
work of R, are at all events largely by R). 

5. The general conception of the flood differs: J treats it as the result of an 
exceptionally long and heavy rain, a freshet; P makes it something of a strangely 
miraculous nature, the details being consistent with his cosmological system. J 
‘makes the flood loca, limited; P, being always generic rather than individual, 
thinks of “ the whole earth,” and with precision describes the rise of the waters 
till the tops of the highest mountains which are under the heavens are covered,—a 
universal deluge. Tn J the water runs off, dries up; in P it is reabsorbed by the 
DIF, ef. 8a with 8, and 8:7,8,11,t8b with Sil. 

6. While the contrasts between P and J are so marked, the internal consiat- 
ency of each is just as clear, e.g. (a) in J, 6:8 (God’s spirit in man) refers to 8:7,8; 

















* Compare the exact ures for 1moun synodioal revolution of the muon, vin, 20 days hrs, 
‘4 ming, £87 soos, and for tho your 26.268 uy. 

‘For adiscusilon ot the duration of the deluge, see commentaries én lon, expecially Dil- 
‘man, Die Genes; Delitaroh, New Commentary on Geness (Vol. I, Just teenalned. Comps 
tg ‘tho suggestion (given here with slight changes) of Lenormant, Beotwntnge of Hutory, pD. 
‘4, 4, as to the manner in which the Redaotor combined the accounts of Jan 
‘Tho dolage bogina the 11th of Bf month (rom Y) 110 of Mah 

‘At the nd of dO daye trom J) tho watorwot eh de 

‘hole greatest olght, and the wi Moat thereupon. 


‘The atrength ofthe oataclyem last in all 180 days (trom, Snolud= 
‘ng the 40 days above, aod on the 1th ofthe Tth month tho wrk Ie 





















+ toward the beginning of 
‘the wont of Tobsth. 











rounded upon the top of ArBEMtarsscssonn-areee 1th of Nat, 
‘Tho Arat of tho 10th month (trom #) the mounialas emonge....--.. Iatof Mwnmin, 
After 40 days (trom J), Nosh opans the window of the aik and 

tnd the ent bir. eh of A 





‘Al days ater, the dove ruturas forthe last Une, bringing the ove 








eat rom 3}. Mt of Hit 
‘On the st day of the ret moni 

‘ints, alto moro than 150 days after the waters 

{all Now's booomes aware that they have gone 40 

‘arth is bare, but notin a habitable condition, tof iehet, 


‘Ho walts 61 days longer, that tho #oll may have t 
‘and goes forth from tho ark on the thf thead mouth (from). 27th of Mazheshvtn, 





‘Tum PextaTEvcHAL Quasrion, 9 


6:4 (the Nepbilim) to Num. 19:88 (J); 6:5 (tho evil of man’s heart) demands 8:21; 
6:8 (Noah's acceptance by God) presupposes 6:20; 8:21 (the promise not again to 
course) refers to 8:17-19; (b) in P, 6:0,10 (Noah's character and familly) shows dls- 
‘tinct connection with 5:82, also 6:22,24; 6:11,12 (the wicked ones of the earth) Is 
im agreement with the unwritten contrast of 6:21-28; @:18a (the promise of & 
covenant) demands 9:8-17; 6:18,19,20 (the directions for entering the ark) 
demands 7:18-16; 8:17 (the directions for leaving the ark) demands 9:15 
(man's creation in God’s image) refers to 1:27 and 61-8, ‘There aro stil other 
{indications of this consistency. 

‘1. The account of the méealliance of the angelic beings (B:1-A) (this is the 
only interprotation which has any real ground) 1s evidently foreign to P. Its 
usual employment to serve as an introduction to the flood story, the 120 years 
being the time when “the long suffering of God waited in the days of Noab,’” 1s 
very doubtful, in view of the reference in Num. 18:88 and of J's predilection for 
furnishing explanatory stories. It is evidently an explanation of the gigantic 
stature of the Anakim of Hebron before whom Israel's spies were as grasshoppers. 
As to the incompatibility of this, in common with 4:20-22, with any account of a 
‘ood, whether P or J, notice will be taken later. 

8, The Nonh-story in 9:20-27, when compared with P's material, is in striking 
contrast, Just as the priestly compiler of Chronicles passes over lightly the dark 
passages in David's life, where he refers to them at all, while the prophetic nar- 
rators in Samuel and Kings handle these passages without gloves, so P (a priest) 
and J (@ prophet) stand related. ‘The former knows at no strife between the 
hordmen of Lot and of Abram, thelr separation being due to lack of room (18:6). 
P does not understand that Jacob deceived his father, quarreled with Esau, and 
‘on this account fled to Mesopotamia; but (86:7) Haan separated from him hecause 
‘their possessions were too great for the land to endure them, and (27:40-28:2) 
Jacob went to Mesopotamia to get a wite of the family of his ancestors. Every- 
where an extreme degree of propriety characterizes his heroes, It is ineoncetvable 
that P's narration of the man “ who was perfect in his generations” and ‘walked 
‘with God” should contain Gen. 9:20-27, Conoerning this passage, however, more 
will be sata, 

4. The Theotogy.—We notice tho same general conceptions of God, of man’s 
relation to God, and of divine working in this section as in the previous sections. 
THN THHOLOGY oF P. 

(1) ‘Pho representation of God is lofty, dignified, and in striking contrast with 
that of J (s0e below). 

(2) Tho only man to be saved from the impending destruction, {8 one who 
{is perfect and blameless (6:8), and who, like Enoch, walks with God. Noah's 


ttempta ot eommentators to explain this passage otherwise are as familiar a8 
‘they are fmpotable; of. Dilmann, Die Genet, pp. 1-119. 
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obedience, though mentioned by P and J, is emphasized by the former; cf. 6:22 
with 7:1. 

(8) There is nowhere any reference to altars, sacrifice, the clean and unclean ; 
tor according to P's conception all these were revealed fist to Moses. Cf. 7:15,16 





(4) Man is destroyed because of his wickedness, but there is something still 
beyond) there is, in faot, a great purpose in this destruction : the establishment 
of a covenant and the revelation of divine law. ‘This is the supreme end which 
Phas always in mind, We have here both a covenant and legislation, ‘This is 
the second step; the first was narrated in ch. 1, the third and fourth are still in 
the future. 

(6) In the description of events P magnifies and dignifies the supernatural. 
‘What in J is natural event becomes in P the fiat of Almighty power. Note 
(a) the entrance of Noah into the ark with a pair of every kind of beast and bird 
(714-16), for which Jhas no cotresponding miracle ; (b) how, according to P, 
God remembered Noah and every living thing, ete. in the ark; and God made a 
toind to pase over the earth and the waters assuaged, ete (8:1), and God spake unto 
Noah and said, Go forth, eto. (8:15,16); while, from J, we learn that when the 
rain had ceased, it began to dry up, and that Noah looked out and ascertained for 
himself the condition of things by making an ingenious, yet natural, use of is 
dumb companions, the raven and the dove; (¢) that, in general, P's heroes never 
‘move without directions from God); that these directions are always exceedingly 
coxplicit; and that the heroes go just so far and no farther ¢. g., Noah, according 
to P, does not experiment on the state of the weather; he does not even venture 
to leave the ark for two months after “the waters were dried up from off the 
earth” (8:18a); he remains quiet until God commands him, * Go forth”; then he 
goes forth,” but nothing more. ‘This conception of history, of the events in the 
lives of the patriarchs is everywhere charaoteristic of P, as will appear when the 
‘subsequent material is examined, 

9 THR THROLOGY OF 3. 

(1) The representation of Yahweh, as in the preceding sections, is rather that 
cof a supernatural being than of an omnipotent God. ‘The God who “causes it 
to rain upon the earth,” is a somewhat different (J. e, smaller, moro limited) 
‘conception, from the Creator who opens the slutces of the expanse ” and unlocks 
the channels of the “abyss.”” ‘The intrigue of the “sons of God” with mortal 
‘women (6:1-4), together with the preconceptions on which this rests (cf, 8:22; 
11:6,7), while, everything considered, not inconsistent with the conceptions of J, 
as gathered from his material elsewhere, is far removed from anything which P 
has written, ‘Theanthropomorphisms are frequent and striking, © ., (8) repenting 
that ho has made man (6:6); (b) closing the door of the ark (7:16b); (0) mollifed 
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(2) Man sustains close relations with Yahweh, has familiar intercourse with 
‘him and with the heavenly beings: (a) the women are chosen as wives by the 
angels (6:1-4) ; (b) the door of the ark is closed by Yahweh himself (7:16b): (c) 
‘man is regarded with compassion by Yahweh, who will hereafter plan some other 
method of punishment, According to P, “the earth was corrupt: before God, 
‘and the earth was filled with violence,....for all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth” 12). J describes it as follows: “ And God saw that the wicked- 
nes afm ws retin ther, ad hee agaton of the toga ot 
ser wa nly ei oti (6:9, andy lthough bse thie 
enn rng won lms ler dation, fo a ry en, vt to 
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really to be gained by it. 

(In sssdann Wi Wl igh be eel fran pins mos be 
auoron of can nad wala (Chay miko oc 22 71% aa 
Sanat with 93-, the als, he mario o he esa, Sn bambotrg, Bs 
sweet smell, legitimate enough from J's point of view, who understands all these 
to have existed from the very beginning, are in direct conflict with P's conception 
othe gaa progre fee, 
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contrast, Elohim giving command concerning the beasts; Yahweh, the covenant 
God, insuring the man’s safety by closing the ark; (4) there is no discrepancy in 
reference to the number of animals; when the command was first given, 120 
‘years before the catastrophe, the number indicated was a general ono; when the 
time for action arrives an additional detail is given, viz., that of the fow clean 
Deasts seven shall be taken ; (e) the repeated statements concerning the entering 
of tho ark, 7:6,18,16, only lend vividness to the narrative, and heighten Sts dra 
matic effect. Statements of a similar character concerning other points have 
eon put forward. ‘These statements aro found to bo in most oases unnatural 
‘and forved, while in some cases they are almost wholly untenable, 


‘Tho Analysis of Gon, 10:1-12:6 (Tablo of Nations, Dispersion, Genealogy, Call 
of Abram). 

Of this section there is assigned to P, 1) the téledh6th of the sons of Noah, 
10:1-7,20,22,28,81,82; 2) the téledhéth of Shem, 11:10-26; 8) the téledhéth of 
‘Torah, 11:27,81 (worked over), 82; 12:4b,5. ‘To J is assigned, 1) peopling of earth: 
tro Noah’s sons, 10:9,10-12,18-10,21,24-80 (for B's work, see above); 2) tower 
‘of Babel, dispersion, Abram and his family, 11:1-0 (see p. 58), 28-80 (exe. "YN. 
DvTwD =F); 8) call of Abram, 12:1-4a. 

I. The Language, 








1) LANGUAGE OF P. 
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2) LANGUAGE OF J. 

_Hemark.—Gen, 9:18-27 properly connects with this section, 9:18,19 (whether 
‘J or R) being the heading of J's table of nations, 9:20-27 belng a prophetic 
Aescription of the three great races corresponding to ch. 49. 
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2. The Siyle—The old characteristics appear. Some of the specific cases 
may be cited. 





2) THR SEYLE OF P. 

(1) Is eharacterized by a systematic arrangement of material a8 seen. in (8) the 
{introductory formula FYTYYA AYN (10:1; 11:10); (b) the division under MY 
(vs. 2-5); DMT (vs. 6,720); LY (vs. 22,28,82); (0) tho order of names beginning 
with the youngest that he may come to the eldest Tast and so carry on the desount 
from Adam through Shem in the line of the eldest son; (A) tho eolophon which 
closes each group, ef. vs. 5.2081; () the coneluding eolophon to the whole table 





(v. 82); (f) the formal genealogy of ten members (counting Noah) branching into 
‘three with the tenth member (ct, ch, 5). 

(2) Ia minute, chronological, scientife, as seen in (a) tho ethnological clasei- 
flcation of the nations (vs. 5,20,81) “after thetr families,” “ after thelr tongues,” 
“Jn thetr lands,” “ after their nations;” (b) the statistical character of this table 
as compared with that of J in the samo chapter, which contains much historleal 
and geographical material; (c) the precise statistics of Terah’s migration (11:81), 





(0) the statement of Abram’s age when he resumes the journey (12:4b,5); (b) the 
regular formula for moving, ‘took his wife, and Lot his brother's son and all the 
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(8) Je rigid and stereotyped, as seen in (a) PTVIN IN; (©) the repeated 
colophon (see above) ; (c) the repetition of many phrases (see below) ; (4) the ab- 
sence of all variation, feeling, poetical touch ; (e) the frame-work everywhere 
visible, etc. 

(4) Is verbose and repetitious, as seen in (x) the long drawn out genealogical 
table of 11:10-82, ef. 5; (b) the phrases which make up the colopbon; (¢) 
“Abram, his soa,” “Zot, the son of Haran, his son's son;”” “ Sara his daughter- 
in-law, the wife of Abram, his son,” ete. (11:81), ef. 21:8; 26:12,19; 28: eto. 
(a) “to go to the land of Canaan, and they came into the land of Canaan (12: 
(6) the redundancy of the second part of 10:1. 


‘THR STYLE OF 3. 

(1) Zs full and flowing, as in all previous sections of J. 

(2) Is characterized by the introduction of story and prediction, ns seen. in (a) the 
allusion to Nimrod, the hunter (10:0); (b) the reference to the beginning of the 
“Assyrian empire (10:10); (c) the story of the conspiracy against heaven, and the 
dispersion (11:1-0); (4) the blessing pronounced on Abram (12:1-8). 

(8) Is picturesque and poetical, as seen in (a) the discursive character of Js 
table as compared with P's, interrupting the list to relate an aneodote in order to 
account for a current saying (10:9), to give seraps of historial information (10:11, 
14) or geographical material (10:19,80); (b) the varied form of the material, of. 
¥, 16 with vs. 21,25,28; (c) the interest maintained all through by means of 
little reminders of history attached to their names, and descriptions of character, 
e.g," Nimrod "be was a mighty hunter; “Shem —he was the father of Eber; 
“ Castuhim ” ~the Philistines eame from thence ; (4) the description of the whole 
earth as of one speech (11:1); (e) the characteristic explanation of the name 
Babel (11:9); (f) the contrast between J's heading (9:18,19), and that of P 
(10:1). 

(4) 1s anthropomorphic, a8 seen in the representations of Yahweh: (a) the 
expression “mighty hunter before Yabweh ;” (t) the descending of Yahweh to 
seo the danger which was threatening heaven (11:5); (c) the fear that man will 
‘soon prove so strong as that nothing will be out of his reach; (4) the exhortation 
to those about him to go down and confound the multitude (11:7). 

(6) Js antiquarian, showing special interest in sacred places and connecting 
with these places old stories. We notice in connection with Haran, the first 
{instance of this interest. In the material which follows, hardly a story is related 
which does not attach itself to some sacred place, tree or fountain, ef. the stories 
connected with Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, etc., ete. 

8. ‘The Material.—This may best be considered in a series of remarks. 

1. At first sight, the whole of ch. 10, if the claims heretofore made for P 
are of any value, would seem to bo from that writer. Isnot the entire chapter 
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alist of names? Butif the linguistic peculiarities of P and J, noted in chs. 1-0, 
‘be followed in this ch., itis found to divide itselt into two divisions; and we 
have here a repetition of what has met us before, viz, two treatments of the 
same subject. 

2. The aim of the Redsctor in this ch. has been to fit the two tables together, 
{n such a way as that they shall supplement each other, rather than to give us 
‘two parallel tables. In doing this, he has of course made many omissions; yet, 
notwithstanding his effort to accomplish this, there still exist evidences of & 
double frame-work, and also of duplication of material, Here may be noticed 
the following points: (a) The head of P's table is 10:1, that of J7s 9:18,19, and 
‘these stand in significant contrast; (b) P closes each division of his table with & 
colophon, 10:5,20,81, J closes each division with a description of the region ocou- 
ped by the nations enumerated ; but of these descriptions only two remain, v8. 
19 and 80; (c) P introduced each division by aformula, M5‘ 133 (10:2), OF 133 
(10:8), DY 139 (10:22), J introduced his divisions as in 10221 93) ot DY 
Dut of the three headings only this one remains. Its really surprising that R 
retained as much of the characteristic element of each table as is found; in this 
connection may be noted that (4) 12:48 is duplicated in 18:4b5; (¢) 11:80 is 
duplicated in 16:1. 

8. In 10:7(P) we read (important words underscored): “And the sons of 
‘Cush; Seba (83D), and Hasilah, and Sabtab, and Raamah, aud Sabteca; and the 
sons of Ramah; Sheba (S'327), and Dedan.” In 10:28,99(J) weread as among the 
sons of Joktan (v.28): “Obal, and Abimacl, and Sheba (XU); and Ophir, and 
Havitad.” P makes Sheba and Havilah sons of Ham (through Cush); J makes 
them sons of Shem (through Joktan). Itis possible that there may have been 
‘womations for each of thenames. But since the “ dwelling” of those mentioned 
{n-Vs. 28,29 was (v, 80) inthe same general direction (S, E.) as that of the Sheba and 
‘Havilah of v. 7, and since but one Sheba and Havilah are known to the Seriptures, 
these being prominent Arabian tribes, there seems to belittle ground for doubting 
the identity (cf. Gesenius, 10th edition, which recognizes the existence of two 
‘Havilah’s (p. 262), but under Ny? (p. 828) remarks, “The different statements 
exhibit different sources”), ‘These cannot be the names of persons, in which case 
‘there would be little objection to the other explanation. 

4. There is little or no narrative in this section of P, and henoe cross refer- 
ences cannot be expected; it may, however, be noted that (a) 10:1 ts on well to 
(b) 10:82 is followed appropriately by 11:10; (c) 11:82 connects well with 
11:87 (or according to Well. with 11:28); (4) 184b follows naturally 11:88; (¢) 
11:10 agrees with 10:22, because a comparison of the names with their position on 
the map shows that in ch. 10, P enumerates according to geographics! position and 
not age; (f) 11:10 connesta this section also with 6:62; 7:0; 8:18,14,and P's 
chronology in general; it may be asked: If Noah was 600 years old (i. ¢., in his 
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S01st yeas) when he begat Shem (6:82), and was 600 years old when the deluge 
came (7:6), and Arpachsed was born two years after the deluge (11:10), must not 
Shem have been 102,rather than 100, years old when Arpachsad was born? But 
P isa close calculator. Shem and Arpachsad were “begotten” at the time 
‘mentioned, not ‘born,”” and the statement in 11:10 harmonizes exactly with the 
other texts cited. 

5. There are several references in J to the scctions preceding : (a) 10:8,0 is 
fan allusion to the “heroes” whose origin was given in 6:1-4; (b) 10:25 potnts 
forward to the story of the dispersion, 11:1-9; (¢) 10:10 refers to the “ Babel 
and * Shinar” of 11:1-9, 

6. Even by the superficial reader there is felt a diftculty in passing from ch. 
10toch.11. ‘This dificulty with others may be stated: (a) In ch. 10 the nations 
of the earth are settled “after their families, after their tongues (note this ex- 
pression), after their nations” (10:81). But in 11, without a word of warming, we 
are carried back to the time when “‘the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech ;” and the whole process of diffusion and differentiation of language, 
‘which had just been accomplished in one way, is now done over again in quite a 
different way (concerning this difference, see later). Ch. 10 describes the peopling 
of the earth, and alludes incidentally to the differences of speech ; ch. 11:1-9 gives 
‘an account of the supernatural way in which the differences in human speech 
‘arose, and the consequent scattering of what was a homogeneous mass into differ- 
cent parts of the earth, Is it conceivable that the same author wrote both? (b) 
But to what period does 11:1 refer? We are told that, at this time, ‘the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech ;” also, that vast multitudes unitein 
‘an effort to baild a tower which shall reach heaven ; again, that the purpose of 
‘this effort is, ‘lest we be scattered on the face of the whole earth”; and still 
further, that Yahweh is 60 greatly impressed with the vastness of their united 
strength, that he himself declares that unless this united action is interrupted, 
‘there will be nothing too great for them; and so he scatters them abroad upon 
‘the whole earth. What period will cover all these statements? (1) Certainly not 
‘that before the deluge, for the writer is evidently speaking of a present Babel, and 
‘of present peoples; besides 10:25 would seem to be a reference to this story. 
(2) Then it must be after the deluge, but how long after? 10:10 says either that 
‘Nimrod founded Babel (how, then, was it bailt by ‘the whole earth” (4:8)?), or, 
Dotter, that ft was not built by Nimrod, but having been founded in a preceding 
generation, existed in his day. ‘The preceding generation was that of Cush; but 
at that time the total population of the earth was only sixteen families, even sup- 
posing all the sons of Shem, Ham and Japheth to have lived, married and had 
children; while if we include as separate families those of Noah, Sbom, Ham and 
Japheth, there were twenty. But is it oremarkable a fact, as the narrative would 
seem to indicate, that twenty families should speak one language? Would twenty 
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famflies make up the mighty multitude of the story? Would twenty families be 
80 impressed with thelr vast nambers as to undertake such work with such a 
purpose? Would Yahweh be represented as alarmed because of the encroach 
ments of such a number? Would not twenty families scattered over the entize 
earth make a very sparse population ? (8) ‘Tho difioulty sill exista if the position 
‘of 10:26 is adopted ; for (tho 199-9 of ¥. 21 and the whole of v. 24 = R) Peleg 
{inno farther removed from Shem than was Nimrod from Ham. (4) Even grant 
{ing tho genuineness of 10:24, and understanding th period to be that of the fifth 
generation, wo do not find the “multitudes” demanded by the story. (¢) Ch. 11: 
1-0 is therefore incongruous (1) with the P-element of ch. 10, for there the differ- 
fences of language are already spoken of as in existence; (2) with the J-element of 
ch. 10, although the writer recognizes it in v. 25, at the same time adopting a 
Aifferent theory as to the whole matter; (8) with any deluge story whatever, for 
At will not stand elther before or after the deluge; (4) the people described in 11: 
1-9, however, seem to be related to those (I) who intrigued with the sons of God 
(6:14); (2) whose first migration was ‘eastward from Eden, in the land of Nod” 
(4:16), and who are still journeying in the East; (8) who had built a eity and cul- 
tivated the arts (4:17-24); (4) who had begun to multiply upon the earth (6:1), 
and whose life was limited to 120 years to prevent their attaining too much influ 
ence (6:8); (6) whose numbers are now (11:1) so great as to arouse new anxiety 
and compel Yahweh again to interfere or “nothing will be withholden from 
them” (for the connection of these various passages seo pp. 62, 68). 

‘7, The table in 11:10-26 is (a) intended to serve the same purpose aa that con- 
tained in ch. 6, viz, to furnish a list of the names connecting two important 
periods; (b) arranged on the same plan as that in ch, 5, except that it is shortened 
by omitting, (1) the total sum of years and (2) the concluding clause “ and he 
died”; but (e), according to the Hebrew text, consists of nine instead of tan 
‘members, unless (1) Abraham is taken as the tenth corresponding to Noah of the 
first: table (but he corresponds to Shem, not Noah), (2) after the example of the 
Sept. (which has inserted 7317) before (79¥, a suspicious insertion in view of 
tho uso of {99D in the preceding table, and the fact that the numbers of Shela 
(180, 880) ate given to him) we suppose that one name has been omitted, a suppo- 
sition exceedingly probable under all the olreumstances; (A) aa differently repro- 
uoed in the versions as was ch, 6 (9ee Dil in lee.) 

4 The Theology. 

1) TRE THEOLOGY OF P, 

(1) Since P's material in this section consists only of (8) a list of nations 
derived from Noah's sons (in 10); (b} a list of Shem's descendants through ten 
‘generations (11:10-28); (c) five verses relating to the migration of ‘Tera and the 
Joumey of Abram (11:27,81,89; 18:40), there is nothing which throws additional 
ight upon the conception of God entertained by that writer, 
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(@) Im tho former narratives, P has always magnified and emphasized the 
supematural, while J has everywhere described events in a much more natural 
‘way (cf. pp- 50,51). Is not the method in this section reversed? Does not P 
furnish the naturalistic interpretation of that most wonderful fact, viz., the dif- 
ferences of speech, while J gives the supernatural ‘account? So it would seem; 
Dut note that (a) what P gives us is not one story substituted for another; he 
simply moves on in the rigid, stereotyped style which has characterized him 
from the beginning; he is imited to the [93 *3 FYT71N, snd consequently as 
‘nothing to give but a table; {b) J himself has done practically the same ‘thing; 
for, as has already been indicated, 11:1-9 is not originally the work of J, but of 
some other writer, and either ‘taken up by J later, or combined with Ty B; (c) 
the representation of Yahweh in 11:1- is one which P would not have accepted ; 
for the introduction of such @ story by P is inconceivable; (@) it is not quite cor 
rect to say that P substitutes the supernatural for the natural. His peculiarity 
fe rather that, having accepted the miraculous in a given case, be dignifes 
and magnifies it; he makes his representation consistent with his conception of 
God. 

(@)P does not think it necessary to state formally the reason for God's choice 
of Abram (ct. on the other hand, J in 15:6). ‘His method of presentation, how- 
fever, suggests the reason, viz., Abram is the eldest son of the eldest son as far 
ack as Adam. ‘This was reason enough. 

(4 The time of ‘Terah’s migration is not, in P's mind, so important @ period 
asJ makes it. ‘There ismo oceasion yet for an interposition of God, for a the- 
‘ophany. ‘The regular scheme rolls on with ts bare chronology of names and dates 
‘until, when Abram is 99 years id, God appears to him, promises Isaac and ordains 
in the same stereotyped and redundant forms of expression, the covenant of cir 
ceumeision (17)- 

‘THE THEOLOGY OF J. 

(1) The representations of Yahweh are similar to those already familiar, We 
‘find him (a) connected in some way with Nimrod in the form of a popular proverb 
(10:9); (b) coming down to see what the children of men are doing (18:21), to see 
if the report concerning ‘Sodom's wickedness is really'true; (c) alarmed because 
of the audacious attempts of men (11:6); (A) scattering mankind lest they become 
too strong (11:7); with which we may compare (@) man’s expulsion from Eden 
‘pecause of his presumption (8:22), and (f) the struggle ‘with Jacob (82:27). The 
tact that some of these representations are in material which was not original with 
3, does not affect the question; for in accepting the material he adopts as his 
own the representation. 

@s holds tent-dwellers and shepherds in high esteem; city-builders and 
artisans are wicked men. ‘Shamelessness (the account is so meagre as to leave 
‘the matter quite indefinite) is abhorred (9:25-27). ‘Drunkenness is not so dis- 
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creditable as to prevent the transmission of Yahweh's blessing and curse by the 
utterance of one thus overcome, If we may for a moment anticipate, we find in 
‘his material the great mass of that undesirable matter of which Gen, 19:80-8; 
25:29-26; 26:8; B0:14-16,86-48 ; 84 (tho J portion); Ay Bx, 424-96 
tre examples. ‘This is for the most part avoided by P. 

(8) The prophetic statements in 12:1-8 are important in making an. estimate 
of J's theological conceptions; they constitute a part of that most wonderful 
series which includes (a) 8:14,15, the struggle between mankind and sin; (b) 6:29, 
the help and consolation which fs to come through Noah ; (0) 8:21,22 the assur- 
‘anoo that another deluge shall not come; (d) 9:25-27, the predictive words oon- 
corning Shem, Canaan and Japheth, P contains no such element. Without 
going into the details of this passage, it will be seen that J (a) interprets the 
divine purpose as to the future of Abram’s family ; (b) indicates the features of 
‘the future; (c) announces that the future of all other nations will be determined 
by their attitude toward this family. 

(4) In this section there has been no occasion for reference to altars, shrines, 
sacrifice, ete. 





VL Tho more Detalled Analysis of the J Document. 


‘When tho P-clements of 1:1-12:5 are separated, they are found to constitute 
8 complete unity,—a systematic, consistent whole, as far as the material under 
consideration continues. J, though much more homogeneous after the removal 
of P, has already been seen to contain certain incongruous elementa, the chief of 
which were the passages inconsistent with the story of the deluge. ‘Thus far 
nothing has been lost in considering the elements of J together, for while differ- 
{ng from each other in a most striking way in respect to material,” they aro, for 
‘the most part, one in “language,” ‘‘style,” and " theology,” and in these respects 
stand in the same contrast to P. ‘The more important of the passages thus to be 
distinguished and the grounds for the separation may be considered briefly. Un- 
derstanding, for the sake of convenience, that portion of J, as a whole, which 
includes the deluge-story and the material consistent with that story, to be J2, the 
remaining portions will be called J. Such a terminology naturally suggests that 
‘Jig older than J2; but leaves entirely open the question whether J} is to be 
taken ag the original, J? being an interpolation; or J® is the real J, J1 having 
‘been incorporated. 





tuo existance of tho analysts doos not rest upon the question of diver elements i 
‘not the orignal purpose to Introdueo this question; Dutsino 1) « presentation of 

Jeot as found in Gon. 11-4 ly Anoomplete without this part; @) this add 
‘Gonal analysis reat largely upon but one of tho four Iino of argument generally employed, 





‘in, the argument from "material," and thus proveats an opportunity for teting th valuo of 
‘hls argument when ie tande alone: G the detalod Interpretation of Gen :I-1:8, f any analy- 
tists novopted, fe dificult exoept upon a oonelderation of te points here involved t seems best 
‘to make atleast a briet presentation of this matter. 
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1. Gen. 4:17-24, upon a careful examination, presents the following difficul- 
ties as the text now stands: 

1) The section 4:2-16 relates how Cain becomes # murderer, a fugitive, an 
outoast from the society of men, dreading even to mest men,—a typical nomad, 
44:17-24, on the other hand, presents Cain as an agriculturist, bulding « olty (v 
17,18), as if there bad never been an event like that narrated in vs. 2-16. 

2) ‘Tho present text furnishes no answer to the old question, as to where 
‘Cain obtained his wife; as {t now reads, nothing could be more abrupt or difoult 
than v.17, “and Cain know his wife,” ete, Evidently this is section of some 
Aifferent account in which the attendant circumstances were different, and the 
‘popular query, so often ridiculed, has a ertical basis. 

2) Cain, wo aro told in v.17 “was building a ety.” ‘This {mplies a number 
fof men, and for this statement the original narrative must havo furnished & 
ground; but it is more dificult to nd even a small number of men at this junc- 
‘bure, than to find for Cain a wife. 

‘d) Tho waiter in 4:2 calls Abel a ‘Keeper of sheep,” but in 4:20 Jabal is 
termed “the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle,” a designation 
‘which the context shows clearly to mean ‘father of shepherds,” “the original 
shepherd.” 

1) The whole purpose of 4:17-24 is to explain the origin of the arts and of 
civilization; note the references to (a) the first city; (b) polygamy; (o) tent and 
shepherd life; (2) music (e) manufacture of fron and bronze instruments, Fur 
thermore the civilization, the origin of which the writer here describes, is the 
civilization of his own times. ‘This could have been written only by one who 
‘new of no interruption of human history by the deluge. 

{6) Tho seeming reference in v. 24 to v, 16 would seem, in spite of all these 
considerations, to show a close connection; but a study of the different senses in 
‘which QYMY3W" DP? ss ud in thevo passages, serves really to support the idea 
of different authorship." 

2, Gon, G:1-4 presents the following dimioulties: 

1) Although evidently intended as an introduetion to the deluge story, it 
does nob in any satistactory sense servo this end. And besides, itis superfluous, 
sinoo 6:5-S itself furnishes a complete introduction. 

42) Tn its present connection, the 120 years of ¥. 8 are thought to indicato the 
‘time during which mankind should still be allowed to exist upon the earth, « 
period of respite; but (a) 6:4 shows conclusively that the writer of theso words 
mow of no story of the deluge (see below) ; (b) such a respite Js nowhere olse 
reterred to (0) according to 7:4 seven days are considered suficient for the warm- 
ing. ‘The 120 years, in the mind of the writer, constituted the maximum of 
‘human life; a limit is set in order to prevent man’s attaining too great power. 
Tee Budde, Dis Baitehe Urgechtehte, yp. 18. 
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8) This section (6:1-4) precodes the deluge, in which all mankind except 
Noah's family perished ; and yet it gives us the origin of the Nephilim, who are 
still living at the time of the exodus (Num. 18:88), and of the Q™Y53, of whom 
one was Nimrod, Its contents aro therefore entirely inconsistent with the idea 
of a deluge, and consequently with J, who narrates the deluge. 

8. Gen. 9:20-27 also presents dificulties which ean only bo explained upon 
the supposition of a separate authorship : 

1) Just as in 4:17-26 tho chief {dea was that of the origin of arts and cvilizae 
tion (Cain, a ety-builder; Jabal, Jubal, Tubal, each the inventor of a distinct art 
‘Nimrod a 133), #0 here Noah is  husbandman, a rile quite distinct from that 
of a navigator. 

2) The actions here ascribed to his sons are hardly what would be expected of 
‘men over one hundred years of age, orof married men. ‘They point rather to chil- 
dren playing around the tent-door. Tt is further to be noted that there is but one 
tent ("the tent”), which presumably was occupied by the father and three sons. 

8) It's very difficult to explain why a curse should be pronounced by Noah, 
upon the head of an innocent party, though a child of the true offender. The 
various explanations suggested are entirely unsatisfactory. 

4) The story cannot be assigned to a period preceding the deluge; and obyi- 
ously it cannot be made an introduction to the table of nations. 

5) The threo sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilization, ‘This would seem to be sufficient; it would, at 
all events, be inconsistent with this to classify the world again under another 
triad, as is done in ch, 10. ‘This song takes a more narrow outlook, vit., Shem 
(= Israel), Japheth (= Phonicia), the one spread abroad over the earth, Canaan, 
‘the servant of servants, {.¢, the Canaanite in subjection to the yoke of Israel and 
Phesnicia (partners in a brotherly covenant, of. Amos 1:8). Reference is made 
‘only to the ancestry of the Palestinian nations (ef. Budde in loc.) 

6) But what is the point of connection between the Shem, Japheth and 
‘Canaan of this passage and the Shem, Ham and Japheth of ch. 10, In the 
‘adjustment of history after the deluge, in which all mankind perishes, the hero 
‘of the deluge, Noah, must be made tho ancestor of all races. J!, who knew of no 
Aelugo, reprenented the sons of Noah as the ancestors of the Palestinian nations; 
3? takes a broader conception. Noah's sous are the ancestors of all nations 
‘Shem ropresents Asia; Japhoth, Burope; but Canaan will not answer for Africa, 
‘The native Rgyptian word for Bgypt, x7u, 1s introduced, and the triad readjusted 
according to the order of importance, Shem, Ham, Japheth, ‘To make as litte 
change as possible itis added that Fam is the father of Canaan, 

7) Canaan, according to vs. 25,26, is to be a “servant of servants” to his 
brethren; now Canaan’s brethren are Cush, Mizraim, Put (10:6); but the follow- 
ing verses show that the “brethren” are Shem and Japheth, to whom, for thelr 
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‘paternal regard, this honor is given over the youngest. Noah's sous in this pas- 
sage ate therefore Shem, Japheth and Canaan, 

8) Put all this together, regard the words *3)¢ OF of 9:22 as the insertion of 
{B, read vs. 20-27, and the wholo passage is plain and unambiguous, Canaan is 
punished because Canaan committed the injury. 

4, Gen, 11:1-9 was fully considered above pp. 56, 67; the considerations 
need not be repeated. 

‘Remarks—1. Ttis to be kept in mind that (a) the general question of the 
analysis is not concerned in this more minute analysis of the J-elements, except in 
0 far as it is necessary, when once the work has been undertaken, to bring it toa 
isfactory conclusion; (b) it is in reference to the origin and relation of the: 
separnto elements thatcritics differ from each other, and not in reference to elther 
tho portions to be assigned J as a whole, or the particular passages which are 
recognized as distinct from each otber. 

2, Wellhausen, Bud., Kuen. and Kitt, practically agree in reference to Jt, as 
follows : 

1) As to amount. 

(1) Chs. 2:45-8:24, the story of Eden, the fall, the driving forth.* 

(@) Ch. 4:1,2b),160-24, a seven-linked genealogy dividing with Lamech, the 
seventh, into three, viz. Jabal, Jubal, and ‘Tubal, who (a) are the ancestors of the 
trace, viewed from the stand-point of occupation or mode of life, (b) correspond to 
the Shem, Ham and Japheth of J®. 

(8) 6:1-4 + 10:9, the story of the origin of the Nephilimt (cf. Num. 18:88). 

(4) (6:29) 9:20-27 (exe, YN DM in v. 22 = B), Noah, the hushandman, who 
Aiscovers the vine and takes away the curse; his drunkenness; his prophetic 
song of the Palestinian nationst (Israel, Phomnicia and Canaan). 

(6) 11:1-9, the confusion of tongues and dispersion from Babel, 

(6) The matter, now lost, originally underlying 10:21,25  11:10-26, a second 
soven-linked genealogy, beginning with Shem, and ending with Terah, father of 
Abram, Nahor and Haran, 

(1) 11:28-80 (worked over); 12:1-8. Details concerning Abram’s famfly and 
migration. 

2) As to relation with J2: ‘This frat history was enlarged by J*2 who (1) 
adopted the Mesopotamian story of Hasisadra and the flood ; (2) borrowed from J 
‘the name Noah (6:20) ; (8) changed J's genealogical table by inserting the names 
« geth” and“ Enosh,” and altering slightly the other names, thus securing the 














‘ithe argument for regarding this secon as Jt arom 
ortho other pastagos, and go have not been touched upon above. 

Shere tehere aslight variation of opinion, et. Hxbearca, Vol. IV p36. 

4 Acoording to Budde 6) preoeded 0. 

4G Boade makes J+ an independent bietory,() whenee P obtained material for oh 1, @)trao0s 
fof which remain in 9:000,10-15; 8:22, @) ualtod with J‘ by wnotber weiter who was euthor of 
fat, 


utiafatory than thovo urged 
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number ten which made the genealogy correspond to that of Hasisadra; (4) 
connected his new table with J} by means of 4:25,26; added 9:18,19; 10:8-10 
(in part), 21 (in part), 25-80, a table of mations, derived from Shem, Ham 
(substituted for Canaan in J1) and Japheth ; (6) adopts the genealogy of Abram 
from J}, 

8, Dillman’ soparates the samo passages, with, however, some slight. varia- 
tions: (1) ch. 2:4b-B:24 is J® (as wo have designated it) except 8:20 and 2:10-16 
(14); (2) 4:17-24 9 J2, but based entirely upon an earlier source (Dillman, EB), 
(4:1-16 betng m{splaced); (8) 6:1-4 is from an earlier source; (4) 9:20-27 from a 
spectal souree to be followed by 9:18,19, while 10:9,24 and perhaps 14 ate by Ry 
(6) 11:1-9, originally in a connection which did not include a knowledge of the 
Aeluge, but adopted by J and now in a true sense Js. 


‘VIL A General Resumé of the Ground Covered. 


‘Wo may now consider, upon the basis of the entire material, the state of the 
case, Whatare the facts and the considerations? 

1. Language.—It we, provisionally, divide chs. 1:1-12:5 into two portions, the 
Aivision being based upon a difference of style (strongly marked), a difference of 
statement in the handling of practically the same material, a difference of theo- 
logical conception, does this division find any support in the linguistic phenomena 
presented ? 





‘Let us consider the facts as obtained from an examination of the chapters -— 




























1) The total vocabulary of the section is........ 485 words. 
2) Of the 485, those used by P alone number. us 
yee we Hw ye ue 
4) P's total usage fs therefore . 290 
yD He ee, wr 
6) “ — “ Pand J use in common i 
17) The total occurrence of words in the section is, om 
8) Of the 8727 P has. Shesehutes dries 1808 
TH ecseeee 102 
WW) BMY serene uw 
11) P uses 299 words in 1858 forms, ench Word,..........+4 7.77 times. 
12) J uses 867 words in 1762 forms, 4304 
18) P uses 289 words in abont 150 verses, for each verse... 1.68 new words. 
14) J uses 867 words in about 140 verses, for each verse... 2.62 





+ So also. essentially. Kautasch and Soci. 
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16) Of the 118 words used by P alone, those fairly charac 


teristic number ......-. aire oO 
16) Of the 246 words used by J alone, those fairly charac 
teristic number i fesPaadeevisbeny 104 





‘That is, in Genesis 1-12, 


Remarks,—1, As has before been said, the argument from language possesses 
tho least weight. It is only when connected with the others that its real Influence 
isexertod, It cannot be accidental that, with a change of style, matter and the- 
ology, there is also a change of language. 

2, The faot that P uses only 299 words in 160 verses, and uses them in 1958 
forms is in striking contrast with J's usage of 887 words in 140 verses, used only 
in1762,forms. ‘The additional fact that P has only 1.58 new words for each verse, 
‘while J has 2.62, accords well with P's rigid, stereotyped, verbose and repetitious 
stylo,as over against Js free and ploturesque style. 

8, In the consideration of this point, {t must be remembered that we are not 
dealing with a modern language, nor even with an ancient language like Latin or 
Greek; but with a language remarkable for its inflexibility. When it is appre- 
ciated that writings acknowledged to be a thousand years apart present fow 
‘more differences than are sometimes found in the work of one man in our times, 
‘these peculiarities, insignificant as they may appear, are nevertheless very note- 
worthy. 

2, Siyle—It we make a rough division of 1:1-19:5 into two parts, basing it 
upon the occurrence, say, of twenty or twenty-five characteristic words, upon 
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what seems to be a double treatment of the samo subject, and a different concep: 
tion of God, his relation to man, and man’s relation to him, do we note in the 
Aivision thus made any differences of style? 

1) One part is found everywhere to be (a) systematic in the arrangement of 
‘material; (b) chronological and statistical, not only in the character but also in 
the presentation of the material selected ; (0) minute, precise, sclentife; (A) rigid, 
stereotyped, condeused, in the mode of conception ; but (e) verbose and repetitious 
4m the form of expression; (t) generic, rather than individual, 

2) The second part is found everywhere to be (a) free and flowing, without 
sharp distinctions or classification; (b) marked by the presence of stories and 
traditions, but lacking all numbers and dates exoept those of a most general 
character; (¢) picturesque and poetical both in eonceptiow and expression, intro- 
ducing frequently pieces of a poetic character; (a) highly anthropomorphic in all 
representations of God; (e) prophetic, predictive, didactic; (f) individual rather 
than generic. 

Remark.—Can it be a mere coincidence that those same portions which have 
a given vocabulary, always have the same characteristics of style? Furthermore, 
is it not strange that there Is go close a connection between the vocabulary of 
each of these writers and his style? No one would for a moment think of com- 
Dining the vocabulary of one with the style of the other. Such a combination 
‘would at once be felt to be incongruous. 

3. Material—It we make a rough diviston of 1:1-12:5 Into two parts, basing 
it upon the occurrence of characteristic words, upon differences of style, and upon 
differences in theological conception, what do we find as to the material of these 
divisions? 

1) A duplication of the same material: (a) In one diviston (1) an account of 
creation ; (2) a genealogical table of ten generations to Nowh; (8) a statement of 
the world’s wickedness; (4) great flood sent as a punishment for this wicked- 
ness; (6) the deliverance of one family and of representatives of all kinds of 
deasts; (6) covenant and promise never to inflict a similar punishraent; (7) a 
table of nations; (8) another genealogical table, to Abram; (9) the family and 
migration of Abram, 

(b) In the second division, (1) an account of creation, with a story of the fall 
‘and expulsion from Eden; (2) genealogical table of soven generations (with 
practically the same names as in the other division), together with the story of Cain 
‘and Abel; (8) a statement of the world’s wickedness, with the story of the sons of 
God and daughters of men ; (4) a great flood sent as a punishment for this wick- 
edness ; (6) the deliverance of one family and of representatives of all kinds of 
beasts; (6) sacrifice and promise not to repeat the punishment; (7) a table of 
nations, with a story of Noah’s drunkenness and Canaan's curse; (8) traces of a 
‘genealogical table to Abram; (8) the family and migration of Abram, 
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2) Differences, discrepancies and contradictions of such a character as absolutely 
to forbid the supposition that they have come from one hand (space need not be 
taken to repeat these). 

‘Romarks.—1. Tt is said: Tf there are so many diserepanctes, and contradic 
‘Hons as to make it impossible to concetve of the work as the labor of one author, 
how is it possible to explain it as the work of a Redactor? Will an editor be any 
more likely than an aiithor to combine contradictory matter in one piece? This 
‘question may be answered by noting (1) that an editor has done just this thing in 
Samuel (6. g. the different and even contradictory stories of (1) the desire of the 
people for a king; (2) the appointment: ot Saul as King; (8) the Introduction of 
‘David at court), and elsewhere; (2) that much of the roughness of the patchwork 
‘was covered up by the insertions of the Redactor ; (8) that in those days among all 
nations, and espectally among the Semitic nations, there was an utter lack of that 
precision and scientific disposition characteristic of the present. 

2, Gan it be a mere coincidence that, in one description of a given event, 
there should be found one voonbulary, and one style of speech, while in an- 
other description of this same event, the style and language are different ? 
‘Furthermore, is it not strange that there is such a harmony, as has been found, 
in the language, style and material of each division. Would any one think of 
putting P's material into J's language and style ? 

's. But is not this, in itself, a consideration in favor of unity of authorship? 
“Bvery writer changes his style and language in treating of different subjects. Yet 
(2) does the same author use two vocabularies, and two kinds of style in succes- 
sive chapters? Does he write one paragraph in a chapter with one set of words 
‘and in one style, a second paragraph with another set of words and in another 
style? Does he write one verse, or half-verse, in one way, and the following verse, 
‘or balf-verse, in another? Would he keep up this sort of thing verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, through several volumes? (2) Does the same writer 
often tall a story, or furnish a list of names, or describe an event in one vooabu- 
ary and with one style, and then tell the same story, or furnish the same lst of 
events, or deseribe the same event with another set of words and in another style ? 
(8) Does the same author repeat a story or a lst, or a description, immediately 
atter having first given it, nd in the repeated form furnish matter so different 
fand contradictory that for thousands of years men have believed the second 
statement in every case to be not a second account of the same thing, but an 
account of a second and different thing ? 

‘4 Theology.—It we separate 1:1-12:6 into two divisions on the basis of cha 
acteristic words and phrases, style, similarity and at the same time difference of 
‘material, we find that each division is marked also by a different conception of 
God (accompanied by the use of a different word®), of man’s relations to God, of 
Fite exceptions are (1) the Kichim in obs. %8, and (2) the few oases tn which the Hedactor 
‘bas used Fahweb for Blohsn. 
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the proper modes of worship, of God's action In history. ‘These differences may 
be briefly summed up: 

1) In one division we find (0) a rigidly monotheistio spinit, no word or 
‘expression occurring which could possibly be interpreted otherwise; (b) a lotty, 
dignified conception of God as powerful and benevolent; (0) a maguifying and 
ignitying of the supernatural ;(Q) man 80 far beneath bis Creator as to give no 
‘occasion for any divine jealousy or alarm ; (e) a strict adherence to an {dea of pro- 
srossive revelation, which shows itelt in the selection of a fow great legal enact- 
‘ments set forth in a skeleton of history; (f) a consctentious withholding from any 
reference to God as the Covenant-God (Yahweh), to sacridee, altars, clean and 
unclean, or ceremonial institutions of any kind. 

2) In the other we find (a) a spirit which can scarcely be called monotheistic 
{in the strictost sense; (b) a representation of God as a supernatural belng, whose 
rights are threatened by man’s presumption, who “breathes,” “walks,” “ come 
own from heaven,” ete., ete; (c)@ dispensing, so far as possible, with divine 
ad, the heroes doing what seems the natural thing todo; (4) man sustaining free 
and confidential relations with Yahweh and tho heavenly belngs; (e) an utter 
Indifference to the historical development of religious ideas; (f) the existence 
from the beginning of a definite ceremonial system, including altars, sacrifice, dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean, eto 

Remarks.—1. We thus see that, from whatever point of view the material of 
1:1-12:5 is regarded, there are such differences as to demand the hypothesis of 
at least two writers. Each argument by itself, with the exception of that from 
language, would seem to be suficient; but when each argument strengthens and 
{is strengthened by all the rest, the ease becomes still more clear, 

2, But let us look at it in another way: (1) We divide these chapters into two 
divisions simply on the basis of the use of the divine names, regarding as doubt- 
fol chs. 28, which have the double phrase Yahweh Blobim; (2) we go through 
ach division and note the language; we discover many words and phrases which 
oeeur in oue but-not in the other; words and phrases, too, for which in the other 
division corresponding expressions are found; it seems strange that wherever 
loli is used, itis aecompanied by a oertain series of words, and that it is just 
0 in tho use of Yabweb; (3) we go through again, and we discover that one divis- 
Jon has everywhere a certain style (rigid, stereotyped, ee.) and that the other he. 
‘style quite the opposite (tree, flowing, poetical); (4) we examine the passages 
again, and this time discover that really each division takes up the same events, the 
same history (creation, deluge, et.); (5) we take it up again and to our surprise 
notice that each division, in spite of the similarity of material, has its own peeul- 
Jar and widely different conception of God, ete. What must be the result of this 
fivefold examination ? Is this the work of one man, or two ? 
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5. Tha two Felements—Having satisiled ourselves that there are two writers, 
‘yin, P and J (unless this is granted, it isnot worth our while to consider the parts 
of J), we come to the consideration of J by iteelf. Wo Gnd in J certain material 
(2) incongruous with certain other materia, nob fitting into it or with it, (2) wholly 
incompatiblo with the idea of a deluge story, (8) with a certain bond of connection 
‘running through all of it, (4) with a conception of Yahweh as in a state of alarm, 
sending upon them great aflictions, not so much in punishment for thelr sins, as 
to restrain them lest they become too strong. ‘This matter, though similar in 
‘style and vocabulary, is 80 distinct in material that wi 
‘boon the work of a third writer; in other words, that there aro two J's, 
tion of these two writers to each other may be doubtful, just as is that of P and J 
to each other; but this does not affect the question of their separate existence, 

6. The Redactor—Manifestly if there were two writers, and the work of both, 
is now one piece, some one must have joined the two. In doing this he acted in 
ocordance with the spirit of his times, as regulated by his purpose in making the 
combination, His spirit is far from being a eritical one, ‘He did not hesitate to 
‘use his material in any way which would best subserve his aim, He inserted and 
omitted; changed and arranged, He handled the sources used as freely as if he 
hhad been the author. ‘The question of the time, ete., of this Redactor does not 


belong here. 








‘VIL. Brief Consideration of Some General Questions. 


It only remains to consider in the briefest possible way some of the general 
questions which suggest themselves to the student who has followed up to this 
point the presentation of the subject. 

“1 ‘The relation of this section (Gen, 1:1-12:6) to We remaining portion of the 
Hezateuch. 

1) Itisamost important section, Ite matter is of peculiar interest. One exag 
sgeratos but little n saying that Gen, 1-12 contains as many dificult points as does 
the whole remaining portion of the Hexateuch, Tt is the basis of all that follows, 
‘Whether the work of one or of three authors, it introduces us to sacred history, and 
{tis an introduction the influence of which is felt in all parte of the body of the 
work. 

2) Its a representative section, In a large sense, a decision of the question 
fs St relates to this section, 18 a decision of the whole question, The two great 
‘writers, granting thelr existence, farnish us specimens, as chartcteristic of their 
‘work as any which follow. All the prinelples of eriticlsm come up. 

8) The section stands closely connected with a large amount of material 
gathered from Assyrian and Babylonian sources. ‘There are Assyrian aocounts 
of the creation, of the deluge, which so closely resemble the biblical account as to 
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employ even the same idiomatic expressions in thelr narration. What is the 
mutual relation of the Hebrew and Assyrian accounts? Does the existence of 
the Assyrian accounts go to prove or disprove the theory of double or triple 
‘authorship ? 

4) ‘Two of the four writers claimed tobe found in the Hexateuch, viz., B, who 
furnishes # history of Israel running side by side with that of J after Gen. 20, 
and D, to whom is assigned the bulk of Deuteronomy, do not appear in this seo- 
tion, Dillmann, as has been noticed, identities J2 with BE. 

5) Certain kinds of material, especially tho legislative element, which is the 
great element, have not yet presented themselves. ‘This shows how small a pro- 
portion of the subject, after all, we have yet touched. ‘The argumont from legis- 
lation, a division of the argument from material, is, of all arguments, the most 
‘complicated, and yet the most conclusive (from whichever side viewed). 

6) Ibis, therefore, in place to say : (1) If the facts and considerations seem to 
be clear and conclusive in favor of a triple authorship, remember that the theory 
must stand the tost of application to the remaining books. (2) If the facts do 
not seem to justify this theory, remember that there is much new material, that 
there are new forms of the old arguments which yet deserve study. 

2, Difloulties raised by an acceptance of the analysis of these chapters.” 

‘The following dificulties will arise in the mind of the student; it is only 
proper to face them : 

1) If there is an analysis, much that is sald in dictionaries and books on 
synonyms is valueless, inasmuch as two words which have heretofore been re- 
garded and interpreted as expressions of different thought on the part of one 
author, and therefore as very significant, turn out to be merely the variant ex- 
pressions of the same thought on the part of two authors, 

2) If there is an analysis, interpretations based upon the sudden change of 
style, supposing it all to be the work of one author (e.g, from a dead, rigid style 
to a living, vigorous style, indicative of force, or characteristic of an eye-witness), 
must now be dropped, sinoe this is merely an individual characteristic, 

8) If there is an analysis, the sacred record can no longer be claimed to 
prevent a perfectly aocurate account of these early times; for conflicting accounts 
stand side by side; changes have been arbitrarily introduced into the text; inser- 
tions and omissions have been made; the material cannot be called in a very strict 
‘sense historical. 

4) If there Js an analysis, there aro two very different, though perhaps not 
contradictory, oonceptions of God, one of which seems to border closely on poly- 
theism. How is it possible for so low (this is the proper term) an idea of God to 
have been incorporated in the Sacred Scripture ? 











“Te will bo nooosthry, perhaps to treat this from a somewhat broader point of view than 
‘hat implied in this statement. T do not purpose, here, to auswer these diftoules, 
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5) Tf there is an analysis, one is at a loss really to know whether sacrifices, 
altars, distinction of clean and unclean, the name of Yahweh, etc, existed from 
‘he earliest times or not, One writar represents all these things asin existence; 
‘the other does not. Both certainly cannot be right. 

6) If thero is an analyats, even these chapters furnish enough to show that 
‘Moses is not tho author of the Pentatouch ; for if Gen, 1-12 was written long after 
Moses? denth, st is presumable that tho other portions of the Hexateuch which 
follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later date, 

7) If there 1s an analysis, and Moses did not write the Pentateuch, the New 
‘Testament authorities, among others Jesus himself, who seem to say that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or at any rate to imply this, either must have been ignorant 
af the facts in the case, or knowing them, must have (1) consctously taught falsely, 
or (2) accommodated themselves to the literary suppositions of thetr day. Bach 
of these possibilities is attended with diffculties. 

8) If there is an analysis, it {8 probable that other Old Testament books 
‘will be found to have been put together in the same way; e. g., Samuel, Kings. 
‘The discourses of the prophets, e.g. Isaiah, Zechariah, may, likewise, be found 
to have been thrown together without much regard to time or order by later 
ofitors. ‘The same lack of accuracy, the same proleptio method of handling 
material will be found to characterize all the O. T. so-called historical and 
prophetical writings. 

9) If allthis is true, the character of the Old Testament material, whether 
‘viewed (a) from an archeological, (b) from an historical, and especially (o) from a 
religious point of view, must be estimated somewhat differently from the method 
commonly in vogue, If it is composed of different stories of the samo event, 
Joined together by an editor who did not have insight suficlent to enable him to 
toe that he was all the time committing grave blunders, and yet flt no hesitation 
{n altering the originals with which he was working, it is not historical in the 
ordinary senso of that term, 

4. Difcuti relieved by an acceptance of the analysts. 

‘While in the minds of some dimeulties wil arise; in the minds of others who 
have long been troubled, certain dificulties will be relieved, Tt must be noted, 
however, that while thee twelve chapters alone suggest nearly all the ditiouties 
‘hich the Hexateuch as a whole raises, a study of the Hexatouch is needed to 
reach conclusions which will relieve all the difculties that have been felt by stu 
dents in relation to this particular division of biblical material. 

41) The material having come from two or tree different waters, itis easy to 
‘understand why in this chapter @ oertain word or phrase (@: gy NID, DUTON 
j73pN DH was employed, while the following chapter in the sume connection 
tnd in expressing the same thought used an entirely diferent word (e. .. TRY’, 
ANT, NUNN WN). Its true, the commentators have explained all this; but 
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‘as a matter of fact thelr explanations occasion more trouble than did the original 
dificulty. 

2) ‘The material having come from two or three different writers, these sud- 
don and inexplicable changes af style, in successive chapters, in the middle of 
‘chapter, and even in the middle of a verse, become very clear. 

8) ‘There being different writers, the small inaccuractes, which could hardly 
bbe accounted for if one weiter was the author of the whole, now have an explana 
tion. It is not worth while to deny the existence of these inaccuracies; only 
‘ignorance of what constitutes an inaccuracy, or a perverse prejudice will fail to 
detect them. It is only natural that in material collected from different, sources 
Dhandled by various Redactors, such should have arisen. 

4) hore being two or more writers, itis easy to understand how there have 
come down to us, side by side, two accounts of creation, two genealogical tables, 
two stories of the deluge, two accounts of the peopling of the earth, etc., eto. 
“While it would be inconceivable that one man should duplicate his own material 
in such way, taking pains to change his vocabulary, style, theology, and even the 
material itself, there is no dificulty in explaining the material as written orlg- 
finally by different men, ‘The harmonizing absolutely required, and as absolutely 
‘unattainable if one writer was understood to have written all, is no longer even 
necessary if there are two, Besides, we have now two different accounts of the 
same event, in other words, double testimony ; and although this testimony is not 
always consistent, such, under all the circumstances, could scarcely be expected. 
‘Do we expect of the early times perfect morality ? or a morality judged by the 
standard of onr times? ‘Then why expect a perfect historiography ? 

'5) There being two or more writers, the different theological conceptions 
which are so evident in these chapters receive explanation, It is clear that the 
Israelites, from the beginning, did not have the New ‘Testament theological con- 
‘ceptions, as most commentators have endeavored to show. Just as there was & 
‘marked imperfection Jn thelr ideas of morality, an imperfection which could only 
bbe removed by degrees, go their ideas of God, though communicated to them from 
‘heaven itself, were imperfect, far short of what they afterwards attained, far aif- 
erent from the ideas taught in the New ‘Testament. ‘They could not comprehend 
tho real truth, ‘They were children in religious faith, and even God himself must 
eal with them as such and not as men. ‘This removes the many ‘moral ” df= 
culties of the Old ‘Testament. If these people knew God as we know him, if thelr 
ideas of him were such as we to-day entertain, how could they have committed 
such sins as those with which they are so frequently charged? How could they 
‘50 frequently have fallen into idolatry ? ‘Their sborteomings as a nation and as 
individuals are better appreciated when onee we realize that they lived not in the 
splendor of New Testament Christianity, but at the breaking dawn of Old Tes- 
tament monotheism. Whatever may be sald as to the relative ages of the theo- 
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Jogical conceptions of P and J, the two, though apparently inconsatent, present 
God in aspects which were, are,and always will be true. 

6) There being two or more writers in the Pentateuch, the method of com- 
position boing therefore comy'I-tion, we have harmony as to method between this 
portion of Sacred Scripture and all other portions (8. g., Samuel, Kings, Isuiah, 
‘Teremiah, and oven the Gospels of the N. P.). It is true that compilation is to-day 
rogardod as the lowest order of composition, ‘The mere compiler is not treated as an 
author. Itwould seem to infure the character of these books, if they aro declared 
to be compilations. Still, even the most conservative scholars have long recog 
nized the existence of various doouments (in an undigested form) in these and 
‘other books, Now if this was the method employed as far down as New Testa- 
ment times, itis dificult to believe that a higher method was employed so far 
‘back as the time in which the Pentatouch is asserted to have had its origin. We 
‘must apply the same principle here as elsewhere, We do not expect to find at 
‘this early period the highest standards of morality, or the highest conceptions 
‘of God. Why then should we look for the highest form of literary composition ? 
We know that it was the child-age. ‘To find a far more perfect form of compo- 
sition than existed when the nation hed become civilized and cultured is incon- 
ceivable, A great dificulty is therefore removed by this representation, 

In closing this presentation I desire to refer to two points : 

1) An estimate of the value of the Scripture material in general, or of Genesis 
1-12 in particular, from the stand-point of the analysis,—that is, a statement indi- 
cating the opinion which one who accepts the analysis may entertain concerning 
‘the character of this material,—Iis reserved for the writer's third paper (October, 
1880), in which the last portions of Genesis will be treated. 

8) The writer has endeavored to present not only the facts and considerations 
fn favor of an analysis, but also the spirit of that analysis; the two are insepara- 
ble, Everything has been looked at from the point of view of an analyst, The 
Aelicate nature of the undertaking will be appreciated by all, In any effort to 
present, without reference to one's own personal opinions, the views of others, there 
4s dangor (1) that the presentation may be one unfair to the partios represented, 
or (2) that the writer may seem to have given his own position rather than the 
position of those for whom he speaks. So fur as concerns the first dimiculty, he 
freely acknowledges the shortcomings of the paper. It was a question of seleo- 
tion and arrangement. Much necossarily had to be omitted. Points demanding 
f page could recetve only a line. It is believed, however, that, upon the whole, a 
correct idea has been given of the critical views so far as they relate to these 
chapters. In justification of the particular method employed, he need only repeat, 
‘what has been said before, that the treatment is intended not for specialists but 
for those who desire to enter upon an investigation of the subject for the frst 
time. 
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‘Touching the second diticulty, it should be remembered that, after all, i is 
not a question of opinion, but of fact. It matters not what any particular eritio 
‘may think or aay. It is the duty of every man who studies this question to take 
‘up one by one the points suggested, and to decide for himself whether or not they 
fare true, It is certainly possible to draw a line between the personal advocacy of 
‘4 given position, and a merely professional presentation of that position; and yot 
{tts equally possible for those who are so inclined, to fall to soo the line, however 


clearly it may have been drawn. 


ADDENDUM. 
‘The reader is requested to note the following addendum after the paragraph 


numbered 6 on p. 48: 


6b, The two stories of the Deluge may be summarized as follows. 


Ps account: Nout tn his time was a moat 
plot man; all fal was corrupt. God reveal 
to Noan that be will doatroy tho earth by a 
‘ood, aud commands him to bullé an srk fn 
‘hol he aball take le wife, his threo eons, 
thels wives, apalrof every ind of animelsin 
‘order to preserve life upon the earth. In 
[Noah's eoith year the deluge comes, ia part 
‘from the subterranean depths, in part from 
‘tho windows of honvon. He enters the aric 
‘with his family end the animals, ‘The water 
Increased; the ark swims; ft reachos a height 
‘of 15 oublts above the highest mountains; 
‘everything upon the land perishes; for 180 
‘aya tho water tnoreases. ‘Then the subter- 
‘ranean eouroas aro restrained, the windows of 
hhoaven aro closed, and aftor the 18) days the 
‘water begins to subside, On the 1h of the 
‘eh month, the ark rests upon the mountatn 
fof Ararat, On tho tat of the 10th month the 
‘wpe of the mountains aro ween, In tho est 
year, Ist month, Ist day of the month, the 
‘water ns mubitded ; on the 27 of the 24 
‘month the earth is dry, Noah loaves the ark. 
8 Noah (ef. 1:88, appotata him lord 
‘over tho Dousta of the oxrth, and authoriees 
‘nm to ent foah; but forbids the eating of 
blood, and warns againit the slaying of m 
God makes a covenant, promises that there 
hail not be another deluge, and gfVves the 
rainbow as the sgn of the covenant. ‘The 
‘covenant isthe goal of the whole story. 


























J's acoount: (The announcement to Noah 
‘of tdoluge, of «command to butld the ar 18 
omitted) Yahweh calls Noub and his amily 
to enter the ark, together with animals, tho 
‘lean by serens, the uncletn by two, Deca 
‘within sovon days he will Dring a forty-day 
rain upon the earth to destroy all ite; Nosh 
obeys. After seven days, the rain begins: 1 
falls forty days and forty nights. Yahweh 
‘loses up Noth in the ark. Tn the forty days 
‘he ark ritee above che earth, All living 
eines except Noah perish. ‘Then the rain 














bird to ascortaln the condition of the 
‘water, frst a raven, then dove, and seven 
‘ays lator tho dove agai, who this time brings 
tu ollvo lent; then, after another seven days, 
‘the dove tent Dut does not return. ‘Then he 
taxes off tho covering of tho ark and finds 
‘that the earth fs dry. (he staroment con- 
oratog the departure from the ark 18 also 
omitted) Having oft tho ark, bo bullae an. 
falas, ofert of tho cloun animals and fowis an 
‘oftoring to Yehweh, who acoopta tt an 

cares that, in viow of the fact that’ ma 
art evil from his youth, be will not agen 
Antorfore with enture's onder and laws 




















BABYLONIAN LETTER.—THE JOSEPH SHEMTOB OOLLEO- 
TION OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY 
PUROHASED FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

By Roumer Franows Hanrur, Px, D., 

Now at Baghdad, Turkey, 





‘The above, so-called, Joseph Shemtod collection of antiquities was purchased 
on July 21, 1888, for the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The most important tablets 
—about 175 in number—bave been numbered, catalogued and packed in glass-top 
‘eases. ‘The whole collection has been shipped direct to Philadelphia, and it is 
hhoped that it will arrive on or before October 15th. 

Speaking generally, this lot of tablets is a most valuable one. Tt contains 
pleces of almost every deseription, e. g. elinders, cone, mortar, bricks, land-grant, 
contracts, easo-tablet, astronomical, astrological, omen, Titurgical, letter, practice 
tablets, ete., ete. Again, while almost all of the tablets are of an exceedingly 
carly date, there are several of a correspondingly late date. 

‘These tablets have beon numbered after the method used by the British 
Museum, viz. J. 8, 7-21-84-1 = Joseph Shemtob, July 21, 1888, No. 1, ete. A 
short description of a few of the most important may be of interest, 

4J.8, 7-21-88-1, A large barrel eylinder of Nebuchadnezzar. This eylinder 
{athe largest and most perfect ono in existence and contains some additional tacts 
not to be found on any published, or unpublished, eylinder of Nebuchadnezzar. 
‘It's in a perfect state of preservation. Length, 26 cms.; elroumference at top, 46 
coms.; nt base, 47 oms., and in middie, 65 ems. Compare photograph. 

3.8. 7-21-88-2, A largo alabaster vase, cracked lengthwise through the 
middle. It is the largest and finest specimen yet found. It is inscribed with 
{© quadzilingual inscription, containing the words, “Xerxes, the great king.” 
Height, 26 cms,; clroumference at top, 40 ems., and at base, 78 cms, ‘This vase 
hhas been examined by Sayce, Pinches, Strassmater, Briinnow, and others, and 
‘there is no doubt that itis genuine. It has been mended, in a most satisfactory 
‘way, by Mr. Ready, Jr, of the British Museum. Compare photograph, 

J.8,7-21-88-8, A Hammurabi cone, containing two columns of 44 and 86 
lines respectively. ‘The cone proper is 12 ems. high and 28.7 oms. in elroumter- 
fence, Col. I. is almost perfectly preserved. Col, II. is badly broken, some parts 
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being entirely lost, For a fuller account of this most interesting cone, see a future 
‘number of Humrarca. Compare also photograph. 

J.8,7-21-88-4. A mortar of Burnaburiag, 18-14 ems, high and 40.5 ems, In 
circumference, ‘This mortar contains a non-Semitie inseription, in archaic char- 
acters, of 27 lins—one of which {s double—with rather a deep groove between 
each line, ‘The inscription is very well preserved, only one or two places being 
‘Mlogible. ‘The whole space, however, not occupted by the inscription is broken 
out to a depth of 6-7 ems. Inside depth of mortar is 9.5 ems. It is of solid stone, 
Some are inclined to regard this mortar as a gate socket. Cf. photograph. 

J.8. 7-21-88-6, An Esarbaddon brick, containing an inscription of 11 lines, 
four of which ate double, ‘This brick is perfectly preserved, 17 ems. long; 7.5 
‘ems. wide, and 6.5 thick. 

J.8.7-21-88-7, A large, broken brick of Nebuchadnezzar, containing 16-16 
ines of inscription. ‘The upper corner of the right side is broken off. Inscription, 
0 far as itis preserved, is quite legible. 22 cms. long; 19.8 wide, and 8.5 thick, 

4J.8.7-21-88-8, Large astrological tablet of yellowish clay, dated in the 
month Sebatn of the seventh year of Nabopolassar. Extreme length, 15.6 ems. 
‘width, 12.6 ems., and extreme thickness, 8 cms. ‘The lower end of the obverse 
‘and upper end of the reverse are broken away. ‘The characters are extremely 
‘small, but very legible. With the exception of one paragraph, deep grooves sep 
arate the lines, ‘The tablet was originally much longer, as ean be seen trom the 
‘graduated thickness. It has been cleaned and repaired by Mr. Ready. 

J.S.7-21-88-9, Astronomical tablet of black, reddish, burnt clay. Obverse 
{in paragraphs and reverse in fonr columns. Characters on obverse rather dificult 
‘and illegible. On reverse much clearer and plainer, Origival size of tablet was, 
perhaps, 2 or 24 times its present size. Length, 9.0 ems.; width, 12.8 oms., and 
‘extreme thickness, 2 ems, ‘This tablet Is very important. It contains astronom- 
{eal and mathematical calculations of the rising and setting of tho planets, mathe- 
‘matical ealoulations of the new and full moon for the years 154, 142, 165 and 115 
of the Arsacide era, Dated in the year 161 of the same era, Father Strassmaler 
hhas copied this tablet and he will give his copy with notes in a future number of 
Henrarca. 

J.8, 7-21-88-10, A reddish-gray contract tablet dated on the 14th of Ululu 
IL, in the fifth year of Kandalanu. ‘This tablet is perfectly proserved and it is 
written in very legible characters. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-11, Fine contrast, with perfect seals on all sides—seven in 
number—almost perfectly preserved. Tt is dated on the 16th of Sebatu, In the 
sixth year of Darius (Da-ri-ie-ud), “king of Babylon, king of countries.” Length, 
6.8 cms.; width, 8.2 ems.; thickness, 2 ems. ‘The characters are exceedingly 
clear and the seals very valuable, 
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J.8.7-21-88-12, Contract tablet, perfectly preserved, dated on the fifth of 
‘Tattita, in the first year of Artaxerxes (Ar-tak-kad-su)- 

4J.8.7-21-88-18. Contract tablet, In good state of preservation, dated on the 
‘twenty-third of Nisanu, in the first year of Xerxes (Alp-ti-ka-arai). 

Nos. 19 and 20 are Hammurabi tablets; Nos, 22-25 are fragments of barrel 
cylinders; Nos. 41, 42 and 48 are Abéiu’ tablets—a new king, tablets of whove 
reign haye not been found as yet in any of the collections belonging to the British 
‘Musourn; No. 68, contract of Neriglassar; No. 96 is an architectural tablet in 
non-Semitie; 142 is archato fragment of Abétw, 

‘Almost all of the remaining contract, case, tithe, memorandum, ete, tablets 
Delong to Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga, Samsu-satans, Samsu-iluna, et 

In the next number of Hiennatca, I hope to give a short account of the 
so-called Khabaza collection, purchased from Mr. Joseph Shemtob, for the 
University of Pennsylvania, on August 15, 1888. 

London, Sept. 10, 1888, 





SEMITIO STUDIES IN AMERIOA. 


ADDRESSES MADE AT A RECEPTION TENDERED BY De, WILLIAM Purren, 
‘Provost oF Tie UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE MIOBERS 
OF THe AanERICAN OntmWTAL Soonery, OcTOMER 81, 1888, 


‘THE PRESENT STATUS OF SEMITIO STUDIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 





‘The addresses here published were delivered at a reoeption tendered by Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the members of 
the American Oriental Astociation during the recent fall session of the society. 
It being the Orst time that the Oriental Association was to convene in Philadel- 
phia, the local committee of arrangements deemed the occasion which marked the 
formal recognition of the efforts made of recent years by the University of Pen 
sylvania to further Oriental and more particularly Semitio studies and research, 
ait one for the discussion of such a topic as The place of Semitic Languages in 
the University and the Theological Seminary.” In response to the invitation 
extended to them, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, the vice-president of the association, 
Profs Harper, of Yale University, and Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
en “ork, consented to speak on the subject. After these gentlemen had been 
heard, Dr. Pepper called upon a number of the many distinguished scholars pres- 
ent for further remarks, and in each case the response was as hearty as it was 
appropriate. ‘The propriety, and we may add the importance, of giving the 
‘addresses made on this significant occasion a more permanent form by publica- 
tion in such a medium as “Hepnatca”” will be universally recognized, and we 
have no doubt-weleomed by all those having the advancement of higher studies 
{n this country at heart. Apart from thelr intrinsic value, the most signifeant 
feature of these addresses is the tone of hopefulness which pervades them. ‘The 
‘outlook for tne future of Semitic studies is indeed promising, And it may not be 
considered inappropriate if, by way of an introduction to this publication, I 
attempt a rapid survey of tho present status of the study in this country. 

Semitic research is of rovent growth in the United States, ‘Ten years ago but 
little attention was paid to Semitic philology and Semitic literatures, with the 
single exception of Hebrew. While the other great branch of Oriental philology, 
Sanskrit, had already secured for iteelf, in consequence of ite close bearings on 
classical philology, that conspicuous place in the university curriculum which it 
‘merits, the provisions, even at our best institutions of learning, for Semitics were 
painfully inadequate. ‘There were a few private scholars devoting themselves to 
‘he study, here and there was achair for Semiticlanguages, generally filled by men 
‘whose specialty lay in an entirely different direction, perhaps one or two colleges 
‘which could boast of « small Semitic library but that was all. Since this time & 
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momentous change has taken place. Along with that impetus given during the 
‘past decade to higher education in general, there has sprang up a fruitful and a 
rather remarkable interest in Semitic languages and thelr literatures. 

‘We do not believe that we are going wrong in dating the new era from the 
advent of the Inte Prof. Murray to the chair of Semitic languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University. ‘To this institution belongs the credit of having been the 
first to accord to the subject the same prominence as that given to Sanskrit, 
Prof. Murray's ministrations were unfortunately eut short by his untimely death ; 
‘but the example of the Johns Hopkins in calling to its aid the services of a spe- 
lalist, thoroughly trained for his task, was not lost upon the country. Prot. 
‘Murray himself was succeeded by Paul Haupt in 1888, whose reputation as one of 
the greatest of living Assyriologists had preceded him, while of the more prom- 
fnent colleges, Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
College have ‘since fallen in line. Shortly before Prof. Haupt was called to 
Baltimore from the University of Gottingen, Dr. D. G. Lyon came to Cambridge, 
‘and with Prof. C. H. Toy now conducts a well-equipped Semitic department at 
‘that place. In 1885 the University of Pennsylvania appointed Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr, lecturer on Semitic languages, and the following year strengthened its 
faculty by the addition of Drs. Jobm P. Peters and H. V. Hilprecbt. A year later 
‘Yale created a chalr of Semitie languages and made a most auspicious choice in 
‘the selection of Prof. Wm. R. Harper to fil it, supplementing the appointment 
afew months later by the election of Dr. Robert F. Harper as instructor in Se- 
matic languages. The same year a step in advance was taken by Columbia College. 
‘With Dr. Tracy Peck, previously appointed instructor in Semitic languages, there 
‘was associated Dr. Richard J. 11. Gotthell as lecturer on Syriac language and it- 
erature; not long afterwards a chair for Rabbinical literature was established at 
that same institution, and Dr. Gotthell chosen to fill it. ‘The growth of the Se- 
mitic department at the Johns Hopkins University was emphasized in 1887 by the 
election of Dr. Cyrus Adler as assistant to Prof. Haupt. Among other colleges 
‘and universities which make provision for Semitic studies, there are to be men- 
tioned the University of Missouri, where the chair is filed by Dr. James 8. 
Blackwell, the University of Wisconsin, where there is an instructor in Hebrew, 
‘the Cincinnati University, where Prof. Sproull, in addition to his duties as Professor 
of Latin, finds time apparently to fill a chair for Hebrew and Arabic, not to omit 
Wellesley, which has also its instructor in Hebrew. Crossing over into Canada, 
we have Prof. J.P. MeCurdy, professor of Semitic languages at the MoGill Unt- 
versity, in Montreal, and Prof. Hirschtelder, for Hebrew language and literature, 
in University College, Toronto. A few years more will undoubtedly witness still 
further progress. ‘The University of Michigan has, if I mistake not, made some 
temporary provision for instruction in Hebrew, and itis only a question of time 
‘when a regular Professor for Semitic languages will be added to the faculty of 
that flourishing institution. Comell for some reason or other has not filed the 
chair for Orieutal Innguages, made vacant about two years ago, but, it is safe to 
‘assume, will do so ere long. What position the newly founded universities, the 
Stanford and the Clark, will assume towards Semitic languages, is not yet known, 
Dut with the selection of men at their head imbued with a high ideal of what a 
university ought to be, itis not likely that this branch will be overlooked. 

‘Turning to the theological seminaries, we find the prominent ones, with 
seareely an exception, laying the very greatest stress, at present, upon good training 
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in general Semitic philology, At the Union ‘Theological Seminary courses are 
provided extending over the entire range of Semitic languages, with such eminent 
specialists as Profs, Brown and Briggs in charge. ‘Tho same is the case at 
“Andover, where Profs. @. P. Moore and ‘Taylor divide the subject between them, 
‘At the Divinity School in Philadelphia, Prof, Peters has been giving instruction 
‘n Assyrian for several years, Dr. J. A. Cralg is similarly engaged at Lane ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Price, at the Baptist Seminary in Morgan Park, and Prof. 
Lansing has been doing good work for Arabic in the Seminary of the Reformed 
‘Dutoh Church at New Brunswick, N. J. As for Hebrew alone, there is, as a mat~ 
tar of course not a single theological institution laying claim to any scholarehp 
‘where this language is not being studied. ‘True, this was alrendy the case at the 
Doginning of the new era to which we have referred, but the method of instruc 
tion bas materially changed in these institutions since that time, ‘The critical 
appliances of modern echolarship have taken the place of the old unscientific 
methods. Philology, archeology and history have been introduced as points of 
view from which Hebrew is to be regarded by the side of the former exclusively 
‘theological position. 

Supplementing the work of the university and the seminary, there is in the 
‘third place to be mentioned the American Institute of Hebrew, one of the many 
creations of the indefatigable Prof. Harper, who has done more to further the 
study of Hebrew in particular and of Semitic languages in general than any other 
single person in the country. Established in 1880, the membership of the school 
in 1887 eounted 611, spread over all parts of the United States. ‘The Institute 
provides for instruction in the Cognate Semitic Ianguages as well as Hebrew, and 
itis encouraging to learn that of the above number 18 availed themselves of the 
advantages offered, If it be borne in mind that only 19 were doing advanced work 
in Hebrew, the number making a study of general Semitic philology will be seen 
to be much larger than we had reason to expect. In additfon to teaching Semitic 
languages by correspondence during the entire year, the Institute has opened 
‘Summer Schools of Hebrew at various places during the months of vacation. In 
these schools quite as much attention is paid to the other Semitic Ianguages as to 
Hebrew. ‘The attendance at these schools is increasing to a surprising degree 
from year to year, and their success is only another sign of the growing interest 
fn the subject, ‘The same is to be said of the classes at universities, which are 
steadily growing from year to year, Here we rest our hasty and Imperfect sketeh, 
‘Enough has been sald to show the grounds upon which those who speak in the 
following pages build thelr hopes for the future, Much still remains to be done 
before America can be expected to enrich Semitic scholarship with contributions to 
rival in number and to equal in value those which pour in constantly upon us from 
tho other side of the Atlantic. Thoroughly equipped libraries in all branches of 
Semitie philology and literature are necessary fur this purpose,and above all 
original material in the shape of Hebrew, Arable and Syriac manuscripts, cunel- 
form tablets and all manner of Oriental antiquities axe necessary. Until we have 
original material we need look in vain for original scholarship. But all will come 
in time. 
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‘RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 





‘Semitic philology is oue of the very last studies to be taken up in this coun- 
try. Itis searce a dozen years old. ‘This may seem strange when we remember 
that Hebrew was a college study from the foundation of Harvard College, and 
for fitty years half a hundred professors have taught Hebrew in as many theo- 
‘ogical seminaries. But Hebrew was not studied as a language to be compared. 
swith other languages, but only exegetically, as a means of getting, or seeming to 
get, at the meaning of the Old Tostament. Tt is true that in Moses Stuart: we 
had, early in the century, a great scholar, who did more than any other man to 
{introduce us to German erudition, but he left bebind him no man that was bis 
‘equal. With a very few distinguished exceptions, the Hebrew professor was not 
‘more than a fair translator, often not even that. We have laughed over the story 
of the Pennsylvania Duteh professor of Hebrew who spoke of it as the language 
‘which he had siebenmal gelernt und sicdenmal vergiesen. When we pass beyond 
Hebrow nothing was known of any other Semitic language, except hy a few very 
‘scholarly missionaries, ike Dr. Van Dyck, the great Arabic scholar of Beirdt, 
or Drs. Riggs and Schautler, of Constantinople. I must not forget that Professor 
‘Murdoch, however, managed to translate the Syriae Peshitto into English, which 
‘was an unexampled feat. I do not remember that any one else, up to a few years 
‘ago, studied Arabic in this country, except Professor Salisbury, or was known to 
have learned Syriae, or that any Christian scholar bad ever read any Talmadic. 

"This was very different from the caso with Indo-Germanie studies, and the 
reason is not wholly obscure. Indo-Germanic philology became a science with the 
discovery of the Sanskrit, and our president, Professor Whitney, in his youth was 
attracted to the new study, and became the father of all such as read the Vedas. 
‘But Semitic philology could not easily be made a science, because no solvent lke 
the Sanskrit had been found for its various tongues. Renan began a Compara- 
tive History of Semitic languages and dropped it at the end of the frst volume, 
‘When I began the stady of Hebrew I learned that the verb 7D kaphar was 
‘connected with the English cove, although cover is from the French eonorir, which 
{s rom the Latin cooperire, which is from eo and operio, which is from ob and pario, 

‘The decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions gave us, as Dr. Hincks bas 
truly said, a language which 1s to Semitic very much what Sanskrit is to Aryan 
tongues. "It was not until our younger scholars began to study Assyrian that we 
may be said to have known anything in this country of Semitic philology. I 
‘havo been a member of this Oriental Society for twenty years, I suppose, and itis 
only within the last ten years that I have seen this new growth. Allow moa 
Little personal reminiscence, 

Tt was the good fortune of having a father who loved the Hebrew language 
which turned my attention to the Semitic branches of Oriental studies. Under 
hhis tuition I began the study of languages with Hebrew. In the theological sem- 
nary, not needing instruction in Hebrew, when I wanted to read the Gospels in 
Syriac and to dabble a very little in the Mishna, I found no one who would have 
attempted to teach me. In 1868 I purchased the first part of Norris's Assyrian 
Dictionary, which had just appeared. Now, when every principal university and 
‘theological seminary in the countey has its professor of Assyrian, it is dificult for 
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‘me to concelve that twenty years ago there was not a single person in the country 
‘who bad read an Assyrian text, oven in a printed book. Indeed the earliest 
Asayrian type had but just come from the foundry, ‘The French type had been 
‘cast for the Imperial Prees ten years before, and the Germans had not yet begun 
‘ither to print orto study Assyrian, A busy lite not allowing me to give miore 
‘han fragments of time to the study, and belng unable to pursue the reading of 
texts, it has yet been to mo. great pleasure to watch the growth of a stroug school 
‘of American students of Assyrian and other Semitic languages. No sooner had. 
Schrader and Delitzach introduced the study of Assyrian among the strangely 
Ailatory Germans than our own young men, who bad beyun to go in erowds to the 
Gorman universities, took up the study with great eagerness. Harvard led the 
‘way in the person of Professor Lyon, and Johns Hopkins called the strongest of 
‘the younger German scholars to be the head of ite Semitic department, Other 
institutions followed, until now there are in this country more men, I imagine, 
that offer to teach this Ianguago than in all Europe. May I venture to say to 
tiem that it is mach to be hoped that they wil not rest satisded with doing over 
‘what European scholars have done, but will conquer new texts and open fresh 
fields of study. The new texts bronght by the Wolfe expedition to the Metropol- 
tan Museum ought to be eagerly seized by our young experts and immediately 
translated. Still greater treasures are to be hoped from the new expedition sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania, whose first fruits we shall seo here 
to-night. I-very much regret that the field, vastly inferior, to be sure, to that in 
the British Museum, but still well worth study, offered by the tablets which have 
‘been for some years in this country, has not yet been entered. Ido not remember 
‘that a single American text has yet been published by an American scholar, But 
that reproach will, Tam sure, be very speedily wiped away. 

‘Within even fewer years a small, but very active, school of Syriae students 
has arisen in the United States which has done admirably original work. I will 
not attempt to detail the new texts translated and published by our fellow mem- 
bers, Drs. Hall, Gotthell and Frothingham, but it is greatly to the eredit of our 
society that they seek s0 enthusiastically new fields, and add to the world’s 
knowledge of this important literature and of the history conneoted with it. 

‘The study of Arabic, important as it is, and unusual as have been the advan 
tages from its pursuit by Americans, has been even more neglected by us than 
that of Syriac. I think the story is true, and it 1s less than ten years old, that 
when a student at Harvard offered a thesis on an Arable subject for his doctor's 
degree, that institution could not find a professor competent to judge of its quality, 
‘and it had to be sent to the sole and only Arable teacher in the country, Profes- 
sor Salisbury at Yale, ‘The President of Harvard determined that such a thing 
‘should not occur again, and he inaugurated the Semitie department of the uni- 
versity by securing the services of Professor Toy. He now can count one or two 
younger followers in the study ot Arable, who have yet their spurs to win by 
original research. 

‘Tis the special advantage of Semitic study that it is well within the reach 
of a good scholar’s hope to embrace comfortably the whole circle of Semitic lan- 
guages. This cannot be hoped by the students of Aryan philology. But the 
‘Hebrew languages are little more than dialects. While it is true that Arabic, or 
“Assyrian, oF Syria, or Talmudic, might any of them alone task the best powers of 
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scholar, yet any one man of good parts can easily learn to talk Arablo freely, 
‘and can easily have read the whole Hebrew literatnre, considerable Talmudic, the 
principal Syriac texts, and can be fairly familiar with Assyrian. When we come 
‘to the minor branches that exist only in limited inseriptions, a good Hebrew 
‘scholar could read the whole extant Phenician literature in a week or two, the 
‘Moabite stone in an hour or two, and the Palmyrene in three or four days. “For 
‘the student of the science of language this is a magnificent advantage. His 
‘material is not unwieldy. What American scholar will attempt this task, and 
‘give us the completion of what Renan began, and do for the Semitic languages 
‘what Bopp did for the Aryan? ‘The wonderful progress of the last ten years 
sgreaily encourages me to believe that America will yet lead the world in this 
study. Our young scholars have already shown great zeal in following the lead of 
‘European guides. Will they, like our older Sanskrit students, and like our scholars 
‘in the natural sclences, geology, astronomy, botany, zoology, put themselves on a 
par with their teachers and seek for new discoveries? I believe that the recon 
noisance of the Wolfe expedition, and the new, better equipped and manned 
‘expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, will prove a stimulus which will 
‘be felt in all departments of Semitic stady. 

‘The attractiveness of Semitic studies explains the great attention lately paid 
to them. ‘The world’s remaining problems in the history of nations and of relig- 
{ons are to be answered by the students of Semitic languages. There is a our- 
rent in history and there are outflows and eddies. ‘The switt Euphrates had its 
multitude of affuent canals which carried its waters to irrigate a limited terri- 
tory; but he who would study its course might neglect these, and would follow 
‘the main, strong river from its mouth back to its source. ‘The study of American 
languages, of the African languages (except the old Egyptian), of nearly all 
‘Turanian languages, of the Chinese and Japanese, or of the history or art of the 
‘peoples who spoke them, may be very interesting; but it is the pursuit only of 
‘the revolving eddy or of the canal soon exhausted. ‘The great streams of fruitful, 
self-supplying and enlarging culture only possess supreme interest and importance 
‘and must be followed back to their source by those who would learn how man 
‘came to be What he is and to have what he possesses. What is the beginning of 
art? Greek history takes you beck to Asis Minor, and from thence you must £0 
back to a Semitic origin. What is the beginning of civilization? You must go 
back of Greece to Semitic Phenicia, and back of that, again, either to Egypt or 
to Semitic Babylonia, What is the beginning of religion? Already the clas- 
‘sical religions, and those of India and Chirra as well, are proved to be but eddies in. 
‘the current. ‘The real stream. is nothing but Semitio; and it is Semitic studios 
that must answer the Mosaic problem, and that must explain the source and 
‘authority of those beliefs about the ereation of the world, the deluge and the dis- 
persion of man which we bave inberited from those wonderful chapters of Gen- 
ais. repent my confidence that our new, young, enthusiastic school of Semitic 
scholars, which this last ten years has seen arising among us, will have the ambi- 
‘ion and patience to contribute much to the solution of these problems. 
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SEMITIC STUDY IN THE UNIVERSITY. 





‘The term “Semitic study” as ordinarily understood is apt to be taken in a 
narrow sense; while, as understood by specialists, it is a term almost incapable 
of limitation. Let us use it, nelther in its very narrow, nor in its very broad 
senso; as including, on the one hand, the study of the grammar and lexicography 
both of individual languages and of the family; but on the other band, the study 
of tho literature of these different peoples and their history: the study of the 
growth and mutual relations of Semitic speech, but at the same time a study of 
the growth and mutual relations of Semitic thought, of Semitic civilizations. ‘The 
fleld 1s too broad perhaps for one man to cover even superficially; and yet it 1s 
all one field; it {8 possible, of course, to divide into many divisions, still it 
forms in itself one great division, 

‘The term “ University” as ordinarily employed is even more indefinite than 
that of “ Semitic stndy.” There is in our country nostandard by which to define it. 
It may be ati institution with thousands of students, or with only tens; with a 
doven great departments, or made up exclusively of a preparatory school. Here 
again, we must have an understanding. Perbape it may be taken to include 
‘under graduate work, and post-graduate work, the former that of the Junior and 
Senior academic years, the latter, work of a non-professional character, And 
now upon the toplo of Semitie stady in the University, we may take up very hur- 
edly two questions: (1) What has been done? (2) What ean be dono? 


(1) What has deen done? 


(a) In years long gone by, Semitie study, or speaking more accurately, Hebrew 
study, constituted a part of the required college curriculum. We read with much 
relish of the great feats performed in those days, ‘The severity of the labor, in 
‘many cases, and zeal with which It was pursued, alike interest and stimulate us. 
In those times when only ministers received an education, it was natural and 
‘proper that this subject should receive a lange share of attention ; and besides 
there was less to be studied then than now, Solence was almost unknown ; 
‘modern languages altogether ignored. Latin, Greek and Hebrew reigned 
‘supreme. It is to be noted, however, that the Semitic study of this age was 
theological, not philological ;' that it was almost exclusively Hebrew study, and 
‘that too, unselentifie. 

(b) But when others than ministers began to study; when new subjects 
began to be introduced, there came a change. Hebrew study, meagre and unsat- 
{nfactory as it had been, dropped out. In a few institutions here and there, fn all 
not ten, a pitifully small amount of work was being done, under the guidance of 
fan instructor who, in most cases, knew only enough to keep ahead of his class. 
It is truo that during this second period there were in several institutions lectures 
or recitations upon the Old Testament History and Literature, ‘This, according 
to our definition, was Semitic study; but the work even when carried on was 
practically a faree, unattended unless compulsory; and when attended, valueless. 
‘From these two periods, however, we may pass to a third, to which we may 
‘assign the past ten or twelve years; and here a different condition of things con- 
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tronts us:—Partly on account of the interest attaching to the revision of the Old 
‘Testament, partly on accoant of the strange and startling disclosures of German 
‘tics, pay also because of the wonderful value, from every point of view, of 
‘ihe treagures hidden in ancient ruins so recently brought to light, and still more 
Feoontly beginning to be understood —for all these reasons, and perhaps others, 
Zomitie study in the University, as well as elsewhere, has been born again, born 
fo a life far more vigorous than the old life, because moro widely extended, 
hore deeply rooted: and what do we see (I refer now only to our Universities) ? 

4} Classes for Hebrew study, larger and smaller, for academic students, 
the leading, and in a majority of the smaller institations, 

2) Classes in Hebrew for post-gradaates. 

4) Glasses in Assyrian, consisting of ten, twenty, and even twenty-Ave,—larger 
than any found in German Universities. 

'} Under-graduate and post-graduate classes in Arabic, Aramaic, Syrise and 
‘even Bthiopic. 

's) Courses of lectures on Semitic toples, attended by scores and even hun- 
areas. 

') Under-graduate classes in many colleges studying Semitic literatures, as 
‘they would study Roman and Greek literature. 

7) Classes and bands of men, outside of college work, carrying on systematic 
‘and scientific courses of Semitic stady. 

We find the under-graduates engaged not only in study of Hebrew, but also 
in that of Assyrian and Arable. Post-graduates, by scores, the whole or greater 
‘art of whose time is given to Semitic studies. University men of all classes and 
Repurtments engaged in work which comes properly under the head of “ Semitic 
study.” 





in all 


(@) What can be done? 


‘What has been done can be done, and more, Here I may be compelled to 
repeat, in a measure, what bas already been said; for in so far as “ What has been 
one” continues to be “What can be done,” I have anticipated the present 
point. 
“To be sure the same work cannot be done in every institution, but after all 
‘there must be & general sameness. 

{) Hebrew, at all events, can be taught, With a fair class the elements of the 
language should be mastered in a course of two hours a week running through a 
Year, of four hours a week during half a year. ‘The maturity and experience of 
Yhe students who take up the subject, enable them to accomplish much more 
than would otherwise be possible. But there may also be a second course for 
members of the Senior Class, who perbaps have taken the first course during 
their Junior year. Here a host of subjects present themselves, selected chapters 
{Mlustrating the literature of special period; the exhaustive study of a single 
‘writer, or the consideration of a special topic. Meanwhile the grammar may be 
Jovlewed, the principles grasped more firmly, the vocabulary increased, the details 
of syntax examined. And such courses will be adapted to the wants of post- 
‘graduates as well as under-graduates. 

9) Atsyrian may be taken up; not with profit by all; but certainly to the 
‘advantage of those who have special aptitude for language and particular interest 
jn Hebrew. In atwohours? course extending through but a single year, should no 
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‘more time be found for it, the important phonograms and ideograms (say 00) ean 
be learned, the principles of the grammar obtained, the vooabulaty mastered and 
compared with that of the slater languages, the gyllabaries analyzed, and some of 
the more interesting historical texts interpreted from the cuneiform. | Ixperience 
‘has shown that Assyrian is far easier to grasp than Arable. ‘To be sure, what 
‘was impossible ten years ago has now been rendered possible by reason of the 
investigations which have been made during this perfod and which have een 
published. In a second course, more dificult material may be taken up, and even 
original work on the part of the student eicouraged. 

8) Arabie should not be forgotten in the overwhelming interest now centering 
in Assyrlology. Here again under-graduates as well as post-gradnates may be 
urged to take hold, and though little comparatively ean be accomplished in this 
orany other subject in go short a time, a beginning can be made, and an interest 
Gan be aroused which, with proper guidance, will lead in later years to much that 
may prove valuable. 

4) I shall not speak of Syriac, Aramaic, or Bthiopfe, in one ar more of which 
something may also be done; but special emphasis may be laid upon courses of 
Jeotures more or less technieal covering Semitic literature, Semitic history, the 
growth and development of Semitic religious thought, Semitic elvilization, and 
Hindred topics. It is without doubt true, as has been shown by uctual experiment, 
‘hat many men, in all our institutions, engaged specially perhaps in another 
department, desire to have at least a general knowledge of the latest facts and 
theories in the Semitic department. There is no subject more attractive to the 
mind of a thoughtfal man, whatever be his specialty. than that of Semitie arche- 
ology. 

3) T have not mentioned philology as such, although this too furnishes an 
important feld for university work, ‘There fs, then, much that ean be done, 
Hrere, as everywhere, all things, speaking broadly, are possible, provided only that 
there be energy and enthusiasm. Tt is true that notall even of the better insti- 
tutions, and here belong our state universities, Lave as yet made provision for 
‘Semitic work upon the scale here indicated. ‘Too much must not be expected at 
nee, ‘Ten years have doue much; the next ten will do mote. ‘There should be 
fo lagging of the interest which has already arisen, Ttmust not even be allowed 
{fo stand still, It must be more vigorously cultivated In the future than in the 
past, for three reasons : 

1) Beoauso of the long season of past neglect, to atone for which, and to 
‘compensate for which, a mighty effort will be necessary. 

32) Becauso of the present necessity of the case, a necessity born of the pecui- 
jar and, may I add, providential circumstances of the present quarter-century, 
‘marked as it is by discoveries of go vital a charaoter, 

1) Because of the essential Importance of the study itself, an importance now 
appreeiated not ovly by those who make this study their profession, but as well by 
{ntelligent, broad-minded and broad-hearted men In every line of labor. 
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SEMITIC STUDY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.1 


Its a matter of congratulation for students of theology that their profos- 
sonal studies connect themselves at so many points with the wide intereste of 
‘general scholarship. All the clergymen present will bear me out in saying that 
professional life tends to movement in » somewhat narrow groove. ‘This is not 
peculiar to the ministerial profession ; itis the common danger of all specialists, 
Dut we, every now and then, become particularly aware of it in our own case, 
Occasions like the present are therefore of great interest to us, because they set 
‘us at the point where our wheel of theological study gears into the intricate 
system of mental activities that constitutes what we, in the broadest sense, term 
scholarship. There is no clerical way of learning a language. ‘There is no theo- 
logical philology. 

‘And, certainly, whoever may suppose himself at liberty to slight Semitic 
studies, the student of divinity is not free todo so. By far the greater part of the 
records which he esteems sacred, which are the chief postulate of his life-work 
‘and the most important source of the truths he is to expound, have come down to 
‘him in a Semitic dress. ‘The obligation of scholarship rests upon him in an 
especial sense, to see to it that his acquaintance with this Oriental garb of the 
revelation he has to deal with makes the nearest possible approach to mastery. 
If he wilfully neglects to make this effort, he is not simply foolish, he is recreant. 

‘But mastery in this special eld is not possible without a wider reach. 
‘The man who knows well Hebrew and the biblical Aramaic, knows, and must 
now, a great deal more. ‘The Hebrew Grammar of the future, the Hebrew Lex- 
Jeon of the future, will be produced by men whose range of familiar study em- 
braces the cognate languages. ‘They will probably be theologians, as those whose 
attainments in these lines we now respect, and whose works we now use, have 
been; to do their work as it should be done they must have some claim also to 
the title of Semitic philologian. 

But there are other aspects of Semitic study which make it of special con- 
‘com to the theological scholar. A very large proportion of those problems and 
tasks which He in the pathway of Semitic philology are of such a nature that 
‘thelr solution and discharge are of the utmost importance to theological learning. 
‘Think a moment. Besides the questions of grammar and lexieography to which 
allusion has just been made, we have the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
with {ts demand for the thorough study of the versions,—Syriae, Ethiopic, even 
Arabic;—not to forget the Targums; we have the Textual Criticism of the Now 
‘Testament, with the same demand under somewhat different conditions; we have 
‘the question as to the origin of the Semitic family,—largely dependent on the 
phenomena of language; we have the involved and fascinating inguiries into the 
relation between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and those of their 
brethren in the family, especially the Phenicians and the Babylonio-Assyrians,— 
inquiries which can be answered only by the ald of the literary monuments; we 
have the interweaving of the Hebrew history with that of the great empires of 
‘Western Asia; we have the rise of Jewish learning, pre-Christian and later; we 
have he early history of the Christian church, and the Syriac literature bearing upon 
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{ts we have Mohammedanism and the Koran ;~eoming down no further, and not 
considering at all the practical uses of the newer Semitic dialects in intereourse 
‘with the modern Oriental, wo have, in the hasty and by nomeansexhanstive eata- 
Jogue just given an Indication of the manifold ways in which Semitie learning 
{is related to theological scholarship, and of the impossibiity that theological 
seminaries should be indifferent to the advance of Semitic selence, 

Ib is undoubtediy true that the practical end which our theological seminaries 
must keep in view acts as a restriction upon the acquirement of vast, special 
knowledge. ‘These seminaries have not, it may be admitted, produced many 
philologists. But it ought. to be remembered that in no country is Semitic 
philology, neoording to the severe standard which recent achievements have set 
up, a really venerable science, If in this matter we are bebind other countries, 
‘we aro, aftor all, not 90 very far behind in point of years. And 1 feel impelled 
to say a word in behalf of those teachers of Hebrew in our theological schools who 
for some time were the only Semitic instructors we haa, and who, in the face of 
‘the urgent, practical demands of the clerical profession, maintained their ow 
eal for at least the study of Hebrew, roused the enthusiasm of their pupils, aid 
‘the foundation, and helped to prepare the way for the broader, completer Semitic 
study of the present and still more of the generation to come 

‘T must ask your pardon, if [ have seemed to forget that Lam not addressing 
‘theological students. I have felt anxious to emphasize our common interests as 
‘Orientalists, for which, I think, we may all be grateful. But before I it down, I 
beg leave to touch upon one very obvious, and, from the scholar’s stand-point, at 
Jeast, a very practical matter, 

‘Te will perhaps be objected, as it has been, that as a matter of fact our theo- 
1ogical seminaries are not able to furnish their students with anything but a rodi- 
‘mentary Semitic equipment, — that philology cannot look with any great hope to 
these institutions. ‘The main purpose of the divinity schools, and thelr com- 
paratively short term of study, must largely account for the considerable measure 
of truth there is in this objection, But the point I now wish to make is, that you 
‘cannot fairly expect the theological schools to turn out great Semitists, so long 
fas students make their fist acquaintance with n Semitic language after they 
center the seminary. Put your colleges and universities for general training into 
f condition in whlch they can offer Semitic studies freely to thelr studenta; 
spread, by these opportunities, by summer schools, and by the co-operation of 
‘cholats in philological work, an atmosphere of enthustasm for such studies; give 
‘us at the seminaries n basis on which we may fairly rest the demand for some 
Semitic knowledge on the part of the students who come to ua; and then see if 
‘wo are not able to make more and better contributions to the growing number of 
Semitic scholars in America, By such provision you will not only pave the way 
for our students to become better theologians; you will prepare them to attack 
tho problems to which I bave already referred, which bear so closaly upon theol~ 
ogy, although they are, of their nature, philological, and belong to all scholars 
you will incite us, who are instructors, to larger attainments and to more far~ 
Teaching, scholarly plans, and you will create a large and influential public which 
‘will feel'a deep interest in all Semitic work, and will contribute to the realiza- 
tion of enterprises dear to the scholar’s heart. 

‘Tt is no new thing that the American college should thus encourage Semitic 
Yearning. Reference has already been made to the older Hebrew work in this 
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country. My own alma mater,—to mention but one modest institution —Dart- 
mouth College, had, three generations ago, a “Professor of Learned Languages” 
named John Sinith, who near the beginning of this century (in 1808) felt the need 
of a Hebrew Grammar which he wrote and found himself able to issue. It was 
Aedicated “To the Learned and Pious of All Descriptions, particularly the 
Clergy; in the United States of America.” ‘There was # demand for such books 
among students. Such instances as this remind us, of course, that once a much 
larger proportion of our college-bred men entered the ministry than now, and that 
the theological seminary of the present was once not thought of. But they sug- 
gest to us, also, the possibilities of the present time, and the hope that on a larger 
seale, with richer equipment, and purposes bath deeper and broader, our institu- 
tions of learning will, in the days that are jast upon us, establish and generously 
foster the study of the philology, archwology, history and literature of the great 
Semitic race, 


‘BRIEF ADDRESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SAME TOPICS. 





‘There is much that is encouraging in the present condition of Semitic studies 
4n this country. Semitic science has had the sume obstacles to overcome as other 
selences—the lack of conveniently arranged and large collections of materials, 
and the absence of long established traditions of study ; these are necessary short- 
comings of our youth. But we are making steady and reasonably rapid progress 
4n these respects, We are adding to our materials in printed books, manuscripts 
and inseriptions, and to our teaching and working foree. In addition to the wide- 
spread interest fn the biblical side of Semitio work, there isa constantly increasing 
sofentific interest. The enormous extent of the fleld, and the importance of all 
its sections, textual, grammatical, historical, archwologieal and theological, are 
recognized.’ We have had in the past and now have a fine array of excellent 
scholars, and the progress of study is constantly raising our standard of seholar- 
ship. We have come to see that the best results for our science will be gained by 
the example of thoroughly trained men. We have'tho advantage of a large gea- 
ral public and we are devoting ourselves to the production of specialists, from 
‘whom mast come the real knowledge and enthusiasm of the community. ‘The 
orderly shaping of science, the discovery of truth, the proper estimation and inter- 
pretation of facts, all those things that enter into the formation of genuine inter~ 
est must be the work of men who devote their lives to special studies, and acquire 
‘the Imowledge and intelligence which are necessary for correct’ judgments. 
Every department of Semitio study stands in need of specialists; there are Arabic, 
‘Hebrew, Syriac and Assyrian texts to be edited and explained, largo sections of 
history to be cleared up, studies in art to be carried on, grammatical forms and 
conatructions to be analyzed. ‘There is need of cordial co-operation between 
Semitic and Indo-European students—not that the two families of languages are 
to be brought violently together, but that each group of scholars may learn from, 
the methods of the other. ‘The mass of work to be done is great, and we have in 
America the possibility of a mass of workers who may do great things. 

©. H. Tor. 


» By Professors Toy, Haupt, Green, and Lyon. 
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Professor Haupt said that when he first came to this country some years 
since he had been deeply impressed with the great interest taken in Semitic 
studies, and to his gewuine satisfaction this bent for Oriental philology and 
archeology had been increasing, thanks to the enthusiasm and energy of several 
of our most prominent scholars. We could hardly complain any longer that these 
studies did not meet with an adequate recognition. New chairs of Semitic philol- 
ogy had been established at quite a number of colleges and universities, and col- 
lections of Oriental antiquities had been started in various centres of learning. 
‘What we needed was a little more co-operation and centralization. Our repre- 
sentatives of Semitic studies should try above all to get a serles of Semitic dic- 
tionaries adapted for the use of beginners and written in the English language. 
Nothing was more sorely needed at present than a good Hebrow-English lexicon, 
and it was most gratifying to know that this want would soon be met by two of 
‘our biblical philologians eminently qualified for such a work. In philology as 
well as archzzology We should try gradually to emancipate ourselves from Europe. 
‘There was no longer need for supporting uropean enterprise in biblical archaol- 
ogy with American money. We could have a national society of biblical archwol- 
ogy just as strong as the London association of that name; and if all efforts in 
this direction could be properly united we might hope to have some day in this 
country a collvetion of biblical autiquities similar to those of the great national 
‘museums in European capitals. The interest had here in these investigations 
‘was certainly as widespread as in the old country, and a considerable number of 
students in Oriental philology and archeology frequenting European universities 
‘and museums consisted of Americans. 





have listened with great interest to the able papers which we have heard 
to-night and to the remarks of the various speakers who have followed. I can 
readily understand the enthusiasm awakened by the pursuit of Semitic studies; 
and particularly by that branch of Semitic study whieh is of such recent origin 
and yet has sprung into such sudden and extraordinary prominence, T mean the 
language and literature of Assyria and Babylonia. The most brilliant literary 
‘feat on record is the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions and thus opening 
‘up to investigation rich treasures which hat been buried for long ages, whose 
‘contents were altogether unknown and their very existence unsuspected. Written 
in strange characters which might be alphabetic, syllabic or idiographic, no one 
knew in what language, their purport and even the age to which they belonged 
‘matter of doubtful conjecture, they have yielded to the patient skill and learning 
izeoted upon them, and have brought to light the history, the religion, the life 
and manners, the whole realm of thought of great empires whose existence was 
known, but in regard to almost everything that concerned them there was abso- 
lute ignorance. Through these researches, in which American scholars are taking 
fan active and creditable part, we are now brought into familiar contact with the 
Aetails of long forgotten civilization and coming to know more of the ancient 
‘world than the ancients did themselves. 

‘From the narrow and quiet corner in which my own limited range of study is 
pursued, I look out with admiration upon these broad and open fields which are 
caltivated with such zeal and success and bid the laborers God-speed! I reeog- 
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nize with ever increasing gratification the numerous and important points of con- 
tact between the Old Testament and the various lines of inquiry, historical, 
philological, philosophical and religious in which such noble work is doing at the 
present time. Much welcome light has already come from this quarter in the way 
of illustration and of the confirmation or the correction of pre-existing opinions, 
tending to resolve obscure and difficult questions, and enabling us with greater 
accuracy and certainty to adjust the relations of the life and thought and recorded 
beliefs of the Hebrew people to those of surrounding nations in a remote antiquity. 
‘Much more light may doubtless be expected from explorations and investigations 
now in progress, We are all seekers after truth; and truth which is ascertained 
in one sphere is valid in every other, and must harmonize with and prove helpful 
to true selence and sound learning in every department affected by it. 

‘wish to add a single word in order to emphasize a suggestion made in the 
admirable paper of Dr. Brown. ‘The introduction of Hebrew and the cognate 
‘tongues as elective and graduate studies into colleges and universities is of great 
‘consequence to theological seminaries. If students continue to enter the divinity 
school with no previous knowledge of any Semitic tongue, and their entire Ast 
year must be given up to acquiring the rudiments of Hebrew and some tolerable 
facility in translating it, what is it possible to do for higher learning in this 
department in the limited time at our command? What could be done in New 
‘Testament studies if students entered as ignorant of Greek as they now are of 
‘Hebrew? But if our classes could begin with such a knowledge of Hebrew as 
‘the graduates of our colleges already possess of Greek,—if they could enter the 
seminary as far advanced as they now are at the end of the frst year, there would 
‘be a foundation upon which to build; there would be some hope of their making 
high attainments in the interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament, and in 
associated branches of Semitic learning, W. H. Gnexy. 





Professor Lyon, of Harvard, spoke substantially as follows: “Gentlemen of 
‘the American Oriental Society, it seems to me particularly appropriate that our 
‘irst meeting in this city should come just at this time, ‘The University of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most recent of our schools to manifest speoial interest in 
Semitic studies, is now rapidly becoming an example to all others in this line of 
work. [refer particularly to the interest which they ate displaying in the matter 
of Babylonian research. We have heard already this evening of the valuable 
Babylonian and Assyrian objects which Professor Peters, now on his way to Chal- 
dea, has purchased for the university. ‘The university is to be congratulated on 
having among its instructors @ man who is willing to devote his time to the great 
‘subject of enlarging our knowledge by work done amid the ancient ruins. No 
friend of learning can do otherwise than rejoice at his success in securing the 
means for paying the expenses of the expedition, and we all hope for larger 
results than have yet been dreamed of. ‘The very important period of the time 
of the Jewish exile in Babylon is as yet represented by few historioal literary 
remains, While the records of the private and social life at Babylon during this 
time are sufficiently numerous for us to form a good idea of the influences to 
‘which the exiles were subject, we have as yet no native account of the deportation 
and retum to Judea. ‘The annals of Nebuchadnezzar must contain the one and 
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‘those of Cyrus the other, and these must have found a place in the royal archives 
‘at Babylon. What a glory it would be to American enterprise if the spade of the 
‘Philadelphia expedition should light upon these great treasures! We hope that 
‘this University may become the repository of many valuable objects of Babylonian 
and Assyrian antiquity, and we hope that the success of the present expedition 
‘may be an incentive to all our other institutions which have an interest in this 
tine of research. ‘This expedition, the direct descendant of the Wolfe expedition, 
shows what may be done in securing aid for the great cause of research. We 
are to congratulate ourselves also that two of the members of this society are now 
engaged in furthering scientific Semitic study by preparing a Hebrew dictionary 
which sball embody the latest results of scholarship, and you will all agree with 
‘me in wishing Doctors Briggs and Brown the greatest success in their work. 

‘As to the special topic of the evening, Semitic study in America, I cannot 
do better than to say that J heartily endorse the wise and hopeful words which we 
have already heard from the speakers who have preceded me. 
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WORTABET’S ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 





an Arubio-Bnlish dictionary hs reoantiy made its appearance from the Al- 
Mottatat pros at Car, pt. It isedlted by Prot. Wiliam Thomson Wortaet, 
Protnor of English inthe Beyptian Goverament Sehol of Medicine and Phar 
Tnusy af Calo. Ho was aided by his learned father, oy. John Wortabet, M.D. 
of oir, Syria and by Prot. Harvey Porter, B. A. of the Syrian Protestant 
Gologe ae the mmo pace. ‘The work ln dedioated by special permision to bis 
{iightepe Mebammed ‘TewA, Khodive of Eaypt, “who has #0 highly promoted 
fl petronized the ent of eaoaton among his peopl.” 

The book as 720 pages, is ina handy fread tho Baglsh type i expetally 
nod. "The Arabic type ts interior to the German print ut i fan le, as 
sch so a the Bayptnn press has ye poasced, ‘The objet of the work, ws to 
“ator auagents, “lot supply th want long felt by many, ofan accurate Arabio- 
Soelih Dictionary which sal cntan, within a moderate compas, the words 
Zhont ino among Arable lsc wrivar, aud which cane procured ab eae 
sonable pice.” 

nA curry glance atthe compact volume Dafoe us would Suda that Prot. 
state bas fay afained the end in view.-‘The dictionary is pubised a he 
‘Toler pree af twelve ahligo ($8.0), postage fslided, and canbe ad diet 
‘rom Ge Mata Press nt Caro, ort on London prefered. Prof. Port's 
‘ar of the work wa in ovising and in making an exhaustive enmpaison between 
andthe famous dltionary of Mr, Lane's, which stops short at to lett mim 
(p)-_ ‘Theresa a letionary tat contains the ister acholaip a which 
Mfeevery Arabic word naturally ron aroet in reading asic Arabio writings. 
Mun edo have made use ofthe Aablo-ngish dictionary of Dr. Steingns and 
dhe Atabio-Pronch eionaty ofthe Jest laslonais of Beira, the books most 
‘frequently in the hands of practical students of the Arabic. The present volume 
{hl tar to auperote all other works inthis Tino ws0d at present in Egypt and 
Syria, Dr. Wartat of Heir, has entibuted to the vlame Afteen pages in 
Boplh on Arable grammar, which wile found sefa eapecialy to thave who 
fron fo get a summary vow ofthe method of the Arabi grammarians. There i 
also an appendix of about twenty pages giving certain Arabie words peculiar to 
the Egyptian dialect. 

‘he ello hs flowed the plan of the Arab lsiooraphers in giving “he 
pact and presutfuture forms of the ve aad the noun of action or noun aft 
Teale fn fully fr thee forma ae conventional, aad ean be Yared only from 








TAmamioESGuism DiowoxAny, By Wiliam Thomson Wortabet, Professor of Bugiish in the 
Bgyptien Government School of Medieine end Pharmacy, with the collaboration of Rex. Job 
‘Worabet, M.D. and Professor Harvey Porter, B.A. Cairo: Ab-Muktataf Printing Ofte, 888. 
Price, 8, postage included. 
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‘classical usage or from a reference to a dictionary. ‘The triliteral measure or 
form of the verb is held by Arab grammarians to be the root of all other words, 
and it is marked hy an asterisk to denote the origin of the derived words which 
follow. The same sign has been affixed to nouns that can be traced to no verb.” 

‘On the whole this dictionary is to be strongly recommended to students of the 
Arabio as at once the handiest, most convenient in arrangement and most reason- 
able in price of all the Arabic-English dictionaries in the market. 

Henry W. Huzeerr, 





A NEW ASSYRIOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 





‘Under the title of Beitrge cur Assyriologie und Vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaji,* a new publication, edited by Professors Friedrich Delitzsch 
and Paul Haupt, appears, which promises to be an important help to students of 
Assyrian and kindred branches of investigation. While not exactly of the nature 
fof periodical literature, it will gather up and, at more or less regular intervals, 
present those important discussions and investigations along these lines which 
for one reason or another are not to be included in the Assyriologische Bibliothek. 
‘The table of contents of the frst Heft is here given: 

1, Paul Haupt, Das Nominalpriifix na im Assyrischen. 2, Franz Praetorius, 
‘Zor fithiopischen Grammatik und Etymologie, 8. Paul Haupt, Die zwalfte Tafel 
des babylonischen Nimrod-Epos (mit 9 Taflen). 4. Joh. Flemming, Der liter- 
arische Nachlass G. I. Grotefends (mit Portrait). 5. Paul Haupt, Ergebnisse 
einer neuen Collation der Iedubar-Legenden. 6, Eb. Nestle, Die Verba mediae 
N imSyrischen. 7. Paul Haupt, Zurassyrischen Nominallehre. 8. Georg Stein- 
dorff, Die Agyptischen Namen in den Kellschrifttexten. 9. Paul Haupt, Die 
semitischen Sprachlaute und thre Umschrift. 10. Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrisehe 
Briefe. 11, Paul Haupt, Uber die Halbvocale w und i, 12, Friedrich Delitzsch, 
‘Der Cylinder Sin-idinnam’s (mit Abbildung in Lichtdruck). 





‘tno price will vary withthe slo, 1 mani for each form of sizteon pages. J.0, Hlnridache 
Bucthandlung, Letpa. 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS," 
By Saunt Dayisow, D.D., LL, D., 
ondon, Ragland, 


LXXVIIL. Of late date, in the time of the Babylonish captivity. V. 68. 
‘Notwithstanding the Septuagint and the Vulgate with which Gesentus 
agrees, I take p77 as the Pual “ praised in (nuptial) song.” In the 66th 
verse “HN means “backward ;” not “in the hinder parts” with reference 
to1 Sam. ¥.6. Such reference is wrong, for the verse relates to the victories 
of Saul and Samuel over the Philistines. In the 65th verse “like a hero over- 
powered with wine,” a version rightly adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hupfeld, 
and others.‘ Refreshed with wine” is incorrect. Dr. Kay, who made a ver- 
sion of the Psalms, for which work he was hardly competent, wrongly trans- 
lates “ joyous with wine.” 

LXXX. Of late dato, perhaps a prayer of the people in their captivity at Babylon. 
‘The 17th verse would have a better position after the 14th. What is the sub- 
ject of the verb “lot them perish”? According to the context, the Zeraslites. 
But this intercalation is unnatural. The beginning of the 19th verse should 
belong to the 18th, “thou madest strong for thyself and he will not go back 
from thee.” ‘The verb }{D) is the Perfect of Niphal, 84 person. ‘The “Son 
of Man,” equivalent to the Israelites. 

LXXXI. This Psalm begins with an allusion to the Feast of Tabernacles, cele- 
brated in the middle of the 7th month, that fs, at the full moon of it, and 
called “‘our feast;” the Passover and unleavened bread are not referred to. 
In the 6th verse “ when he (God) went out against the land of Egypt,” as an 
enemy for the deliverance of his people, the language is general. “I hear a 
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ranguage which Tata not mow” alludes to what follows, to the mysterious, 
divine volco which the fact imagines, and therefore clothes his ideas in the 
Tanguage it peaks fo him, And the words thus suggested are continued to 
the end of the chapter. 

EXOXKIT. ‘This Paaim retors to oppressive, unjust kings who treated the Israel 
ten harably when they had power over them. That DITTINY means Ringe in 
‘verse 1 is shown by the 6th verse, where it has the same “sense. Hupfeld 
ego that ins the sense of angele fn this place 0 tbat God i reprosented 
te providing over a court of angels whom he judges, reproves, and addresses 
tn the singular language ofthe Tth verse. But we agree with Gesentus that 
the plural Elohim never means angels; and cannot but think that Hupfela’s 
reasoning in favor of that sense is weak. et he is followed in the present 
case by DeWette and Kamphausen. The old error that Elohim means judges 
hove and in Exod, Xxt. 6; x11 8; Xi. 28s repented by Lowoand Jennings. 
qn the Pentateuch its applied to God alone; here to kings, not to theocratic 
bt foreign ones. 

XXXIV, The last words of the 4th verse, viz, thine altars, © Zard of hosts, 
way King and my God,” cannot be in apposition tothe house and nests of tho 
binds mentioned, ‘prefer their transference to the middle clause of the 5th 
worse. "Blessed are they who dell in thy house, thine altar, O Lord of 
roots, my King and my God, they willbe stil praising thee.” Hupfeld, how- 
ver, prefers to supply “but” before alors, which brings outa good sens. 
Dewette translates xg ‘at thine altar,” but this does not do away the dif- 
nity, since birds could not lay their nests at the altars. Seo Fresh Revision,” 
p06, 

LXXXVIL To the frst vorso belong the words which are now in the second, 
vyehovah loves.” “The gates of Zion” is parallel to “his foundation on 
the holy mountains,” both meaning Jerusalem. Tn the 84 verse Y7R33 
js used adverbially, “gloriously it is said of thee” (by God). In ‘the 4th 
‘ene Johovah himself is introduced as the speaker. ‘The last verso as it 
ands saye, Singers as dancers (say) all my springs (of anlvation) are in 
thee.” ‘There is something forced in this; and the word rendered springs 
Should probably bo pointed differently 20 as to bring out the sense, “thoy 
sing and dance, all who dwell in thee.” So ‘Hupfeld takes the meaning. 
‘The Psalm can hardly belong to the time of Hezekiah just after the overthrow 
Gf Sennacherib before Terusslem, because hostile and biter festings of the 
Sows aguinst Babylon wero then entertained; rather does it indteate a time 
“yon auch feelings were changed, and opos were cherished of Bubylon and 
‘he other nations mentioned being reckoned among the regenerate of Zion. 
‘The fact thet Assyria is omitted among the peoples is an indication that the 
now Zion is referred to, so that the Psalm should be dated some time after 
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the return of tho exiles from Babylon ; not when the Assyrians wore still 
feared and bated. 

LXXXVIIL This Psslm describes the stato of a cheorless suiforer who is 
brought very near the gutes of death. Ibis not Messianic; a suforing Meo- 
siah being unknown to the Old Testament. Nor is there the least probabil 
ity in the peculiar hypothesis of Delitzsch that Heman the Barahite,sufer 
ing from the disease of leprosy, was the author not only of the Psalm but of 
the Book of Job. ‘There are indeed coineldences of language between the 
Psalm and the Book of Job, which in our opinion show that the Psalm should 
bo dated in the eaptivity; the author having been acquainted with the dra- 
ratio composition of his unknown predecessor. ‘The Sgurative language 
doesnot justify the assumption that the writer was suffering from a disease. 
‘Tho oth verse beyins, “Prostmate among the dead,” ete. “ My couch i,” ee, 
as Ewald and Hitelg render, js less probable. V. 6, render, “thou hast 
brought down (upon me) all thy waves.” Gesenius’s “ thou hast afflicted me 
‘with all tby waves” involves an unuaual construction ofthe verb. “Hupfeld’s 
rendering 1s also unsatisfactory. V. 18, not “I have bome thy terrors 
von unto distraction,” but “X must sink,” “X will sink,” the verb having he 
‘oluntetive a the end. 

EXXXIX. A Psalm apparently written immediately before the captivity by one 
‘who speaks in the mame of the whole people or of thelr theocratic king. 
“V. 61. ‘The last member is diiult-and the reading should be changed, that I 
‘bear in my bosom all (the reproach) of many peoples.” 5 before tho last 
two pluralg is unusual, but Sf F\Q"V] be inserted atter it, the eonstruc- 
ton is tolerable, “all the reproach of many peoples” who are identical 
with “thy servants” in the rst member. ‘The Psalmist speaks as a repre- 
tentative suflerer. He suffers forthe nation. Seo “Fresh Revision,” p. 64 

XO. This Psalm was not written by Moses, but is of much later date. It refers 
‘to. time of national depression and calamity; elther to that of the exile, or 
to some other period of adversity. V. 4. “ When it passes; and a watch in 
the night” ‘The authorized version is incorrect here. V.. With Hupfeld 
{put “733 Hn the frst member of the vere; “they Deca aslep inthe 
rmorming;as the grass passes away.” V. 9. “We consume our years like a 
‘whisper (or breath.” Gesonius’s meaning of the word whigper is “thought.” 
Others translate “a sigh,” ‘a breath.” ‘The idea of a Zow murmur ies in the 
‘end MJT] the soot ofthe noun; and there i no good reson for making 17 
{nto two verbs, as Gesentus does. V. 11. Render the seoond member, and 
thy wrath, acoording to the fear of theo,” e. im proportion to the due fear 
of thee. 

XCI. ‘Though the beginning of this Psalm is awkward, T eannot adopt the sup- 
plement of "yA, “blessed is he that sits in the secret place of the Most 
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‘High, who lodges in the shadow of the Almighty; he says to Jehovah,” ete., 
‘which also requires the alteration of the vowel points of "3X, making them 
express the participle “WR, instead “Ypiy the first person sing. of tho 
Imperfect. Though this construction is favored by Symmachus, Lowth, 
‘Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Kamphaueen, it introduces too violent an innova- 
tion, Notwithstanding the awkwardness attaching to the common transla- 
tion and punctuation, it is better to adhere to it than to assume the omission 
of Wt 

XOIV. ‘V. 17. wYy9D means here soon or shortly. Ewald renders it badly, 
‘yielleicht schon,” perhaps already; and Hupfeld not much better, “um ein 
Kloines.” ‘The beginning of the 18th verso is also incorrectly translated by 
‘Bwalé, “as soon as I think.” It is right in the euthorized version. V. 21 
should be, they crowd againet the soulof the righteous,” ete. ‘Tho translation 
“slo schaaren sich ” does not give the force of the verb, which implies hostile 
‘pressure upon. Yet itis adopted by Ewald and Hupfeld. DeWette’s “rotten 
sich” is better. 

XCV. V.4,"'the heights of the mountains,” according to the etymology, “the 
toilsome heights of the mountains;” as the word occurs in Job 2cx1. 25 in 
the sense of toil, The root is fy" which Ewald arbitrarily takes to be an 
equivalent to YJB to shine, and brings out the sense ‘‘aunny heights of the 
mountains!” In verse 7 the words should be transposed so as to read, “we 
fare the people of his hand and the sheep of his pasture.” In the 7th verse, 
“to-day if you hear his voiee, harden not,” ete., should begin the Sth verse, 
and then DN has its proper conditional sense; not the optative one, as it is 
hhere understood by Gesenius, “would that you heard his voice to-day.” 

OVE. This Psalm is of late date, and suggests the time of tho later Isaiah 
‘because of the hopes expressed respecting the subjection and conversion of 
the heathen, It is used by the Chronicle writer, who adapts it to David, 
raking it a part of the Psalm he used when the ark was set up on Mount of 
Zion. DeWetto’s exposition of the Psalm is excellent. 

XOIX. This is a temple Psalm and probably of Into date. Notwithstanding 
‘Hupfeld’s objections, I take the beginning of the 4th vorse to be dependent on 
the verb praise in the 8d, and translate, “the majesty of the King who loves 
right.” The last two words of the 84 verse are parenthetical, “He is holy.” 

OL. This Psalm is David's composition, when he had just been established in 
Jerusalem as king, The second verte does not allude to the bringing of the 
‘rk into tho city, but is an expression of inward longing for the presence of 
‘Jehovah. tis better to abide by the usual rendering, “when wilt thou come 
‘unto me?” than to get rid of the ejaculation; and the note of interrogation, 
‘nip, cannot be taken as a conjunction, for it is not 20 used in Hebrew. 
‘Hupfeld’s adducement of Arabic and Syriae interrogatives is too remote. 
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CIV. The first member of y.1 and the same words at the end of the Psalm, 
along with “ Hallelujah,” are liturgical additions by a later hand. V.4. The 
translation, “ who makes winds his messengers; flaming fire his ministers,” 
is the only correct one. That of the received version and the Septuagint, the 
latter followed by the anthor of the epistle to the Hebrews, is wrong. ‘The 
making of His angels into winds and free would give an unsuitable sensé to 
the Psalm—one that is also unnecessary to the argument of the Epistle. As 
to tho inversion of the two nouns after the verb, whlch some think a great 
objection to the only rendering that’ makes tolerable sense, no grammatical 
rule should be taken to overside good sense, Besides, rules may be violated 
‘and sometimes are so by writers superior to the present one, Seo “Fresh 
Revision,” pp. 77,78. V. 24, “ thy creatures,” not “thy possessions” or “ thy 
riches.” 

CV. v. 18, “nto the iron came his soul.” It Mattens the words to translate 
“he was laid in chains of iron.” The Chaldee followed by the Vulgate gives 
‘the popular version, ‘the iron entered into bis soul”; and this might be 
defended, adopted as it is by Hitzig and Delitasch; but it violates strict 
grammar. V. 97,‘‘and there was none among their tribes that tottered,” 
ie, through weariness, 

OVI. ‘The last verse (48) was added by the compilers. 

CVIL ¥.8. OM) should be p94 “trom the south.” sth verse, there is no 
need for supplying NO before 7777] “ina waste of a way,” I. a waste way. 
‘Brom ¥. 17 to 22 reference is to te saving of the sick, so that the paragraph 
beginning with v. 17 has its predicate at v. 21. One is tempted to alter 
DVD Foolish, and different readings have been proposed, but without 
authority. ‘The word here {s appropriate. V.99. A now subject Ie not here 
Iintroduced— And they were minished and sank,” ete, ‘The 40th verse 
comes in abruptly, being # quotation from Job xx. 21,24, We may supply 
“This is His doing who” pours, et 

CVIII. This Psalm is made up of two pieces taken from others, viz., LVI. 8-12 
‘and LX. 7-14; and the variations of the text from those of the originals are 
‘usually for the worse. If neither of the originals be Davidic Psalms, it fol- 
Jows that evir. is not; though the inseription appears to say so. ‘The latter 
{is very late, perhaps of the Maccabean times. V. 11, the strong city cannot 
De identified. ‘The second part of the verso means, “who led me to Edom?” 
‘V. 12, “ Hast not thou, O God, cast us off, and goest not forth, O God, with 
our armies.” The English translation is wrong. 

‘CIX, This Psalm contains stronger imprecations against an enemy than any 
other. Téis not Messianic; neither can the use of it by Peter, a recorded in 
‘the Acts, make it apply to Judas. And it does not suitthe character of David 
as though he were the author speaking prophetically. In any case itis directly 
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contrary to the spirit of Christianity, which inculcates the love of enemies, 
not the cursing of them, It is an evasion of the difficulty to assume thatthese 
‘curses are put into the mouth of David’s enemies, not of himself. ‘The com- 
position probably belongs to a time subsequent to David's, 

CX. Its usual to take this Psalm a¢ Messianic and to interpret it of Messiah's 
‘warfare and exaltation, ‘The New Testament is cited as a proof of this; our 
Lord himself saying that David wrote it with regard to a greater than him- 
self, that is, the expected Messiah. Again itis alleged that Peter in the Acts 
(at 86) takes the Messianic import for granted. But Obrist aid not meddle 
‘with critical questions connected with the Old ‘Testament, as is mission was 
of another character; he simply acquiesced in the current views of such 
questions as long as they did not affect the nature of that mission. Besides 
he applied more than once the argumatum ad hominem to his opponents, 
‘hich he seems to have done in this instance. In regard to the apostles, we 
cannot in all cases adopt thelr interpretations of the Old Testament, since 
‘they were not infallible, The Psalm probably refers to the Maccabean 
times, and to one of the Hasmonwan princes, such as Jonathan. ‘The 3d 
verse may be rendered, “Thy people aro free-will offerings inthe day of thy 
aight, in holy dress; from the womb of the morning shall be to thee the dew 
of thy youth;” i.e, the young men of thy people should be numerous and 
fresh as the drops of moming dew. I do not think the reading ‘77 
“mountains” for *-7 “vestments” should be adopted; though Hupfeld, 
DeWette and others ‘assign reasons for preferring it. ‘The unusual word 
‘would be changed for a common one, not the reverse. ‘Holy mountains” 
‘would refer to Zion, from which the conquering army sets forth. In the 6th 
verse, “he has filled (the land] with dead bodies,” wo supply a word from the 
following context. ‘This hemistic and the next, “he has shattered heads over 
a wide country,” disprove the Messianic sense, for it is far-fetched to apply 
‘thom to the spiritual triumph of Messiah over the power of sin, as Jennings 
and Lowe do. 

CXIL. 4. “There has risen in the darkness a light for the upright; [to him who] 
is gracious, merciful and upright.” ‘The second member of the verse is difi- 
cult. The three adjectives stand absolutely without connection with the 
preceding words. ‘They might refer to Jehovab, though the last adjective 
does not agree with that. Probably they allude to the QW which they 
individualize, There is no good reason for changing AYNH'(v. 10) into 
OypAy with Hupfeld. 

CXIIL 10. The article in Q'9577 (the sons) is irregular and incorrect. This 
‘Psalm with the next five made up what was called the great Hallel, which 
‘was sung on feast days, especially at the Passover; oxtr., cxtv. before the 
‘paschal meal, oxV.-oxvu. after it. 
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‘CV. This is alate liturgical Psalm, and was probably intended for different 
voices, with different music. But it is not easy to make the division. There 
are changes at 9-11,12-16,16-18. ‘The solos of Ewald are doubtful. Hupfeld 
goes to an extreme in denying such change of voices. 

CXVL A post-exile Psalm, the language of one delivered from gore afliction. 
‘Vs. 10 and 11 are difficult, and have received accordingly different interpreta 
tious. I translate them thus: “I trusted (even) when I sald, ‘T am greatly 
afflicted” (referring to the language of the 4th verse); I said in my alarm, 
‘all men are liars.’” ‘The authorized version is undoubtedly wrong, though 
it follows Luther. I cannot account for the perverted sense given to this 
passage by Delitzsch and Kamphansen. 

CXVIL. ‘Though the first verse of this temple Psalm is referred to the Gentiles 
in Romans xv. 11, there is no reason for supposing that the Jewish writer 
had regard to such extension of free grace. Jewish particularism is not over- 
leaped by the use of “all ye peoples,” which is merely a poetical figure, 

OXVIIL. 27. ‘This Psalm probably originated in the Maccabean times. Some at 
least of its contents agree well with the history of the heroes who fought 
against their enemies so courageously. Perhaps the reference is to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the solemn inauguration of Simon as high priest 
as well as captain and governor of the Jews (comp. 1 Maccab. x1v.). ‘The 
Psalm was applied to the Messiah at the time of Christ, as the citation of the 
22d verse in the Gospels and Acts shows; Dut itis not necessary to suppose 
on that account that sueh was the original sense. ‘Unto the hors of the 
altar.”” Delitzsch’s view is here improbable, viz., that the number of victims 
is considered so great that the binding of them had to go on even up to the 
projecting horns of the altar. It is better to take the words thus: “ Bind the 
sacrificial victim with cords, fand bring it] up to the horns of the altar.”” 

XIX, This Psalm is of late date, having been composed after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. It is impossible to discover the character of the 
‘writer, what was his age, or what his position. Internal evidence does not 
show whether he was old or young, in prison or free. He was a pious suf- 
ferer who pours forth his requests and complaints before Jehovah. ‘The 
Psalm is artifefal and monotonous, showing very little pootie power or origin- 
ality. Its sentences are unconnected and there is no progression. ‘The 
‘writer repeats the different expressions in which he describes the law, and 
grows tedious in his mechanical ogdoads. ‘The effusions of his soul lack 
‘warmth, 60 that we might be disposed to attribute them to an aged teacher. 
‘V.88. The comparison to a bottle of smoke refers to the dried up and shriv- 
eled state in which the writer finds himself. Hupfeld, after Rosenmiiller, 
refers the simile to the ripening character of the afliction; bottles filled with 
‘wine and hung in the smoke ripening and mellowing the liquor; but surely 
‘his is an artificial conception. 
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‘V. 01, the authorized version appears to becorrect here, The heaven and the 
earth are nominatives to the verb stand or continue. Were it not for DY] 
today, oF today we should incline to take FPMDYIDD with Hitzig as a 
nominative; but, as the words stand, the common version is preferable. V. 
147, “Tam early up in the dawn, and ery.” ‘The authorized version of this 
‘member is incorrect: 

‘V. 196 “Tt is time to act for Jehovah; they have broken thy law.” Lowe 
‘and Jennings give incorrectly “It is time for Jehovah to work.” Ewald 
renders erzoneously and loosely, Raise thyself, O Jehovah; it is time.” 

OXK,-CXXXIV. ‘These fifteen Paslms are entitled “songs of degrees;” a very 
{indefinite and obscure expression, the different interpretations of which may 
be seen in Hupfeld’s commentary. ‘The most probable senso is “pilgrim 
songs,” i.e», odes sung by the pilgrims as they traveled to Jerusalen to keep 
‘he feasts, All aro similar in language and tone, and may have been written 
by the same person. They belong to the postexilic period; probably to 
Bara’s time ox a ttle later, 

XX. It is probable that the punctuators took N19 (v. 2) for an adjective, 
deceitful, and hence the pointing of the preceding word. We prefer to depart 
from their authority and to put the word tongue in the construct stato; tongue 
of deceit, The third verso is different. I translate it, What will He (God) 
sive theo; and what will He add to theo, thou deceitful tongue?” ‘The pun- 
Ishment is given in the next verse; “sharp arrows,” ote. 

CXXT. v.1. “Whence shall my help come?” interrogatively. V. 9, “let him 
not suftar thy foot to be moved.” x¥ should not be taken as NO, with the 
authorized version. ‘To make a now question, ‘surely He will not,” et.,with 
Ewald, rentes linguistic dificuty. 

CXXIT. ‘This is not a Psalm of David. Tt was writton by a retumed exile from 
Babylon after Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The chief dificulty in under- 
standing the meaning arises from Perfect tenses of the verb in the fist five 
verses, ‘The post throws himselt back into bygone times when the tribes 
went up to Jerusalem on three annual oocasions. ‘The Perfects in vs. 2, 4, 5 
should be rendered as past, stood, went up, were st; v. 4 should be translated 
‘a law to Iarael;” v. 6, wish for prosperity to Jerusalem.” 

OXXIV. v.8. ‘f§- Hupfeld denies that this is an Aramman form of {3 which 
is a hasty statement, iB 

OXXVIT. The title is spurious; may, it is likely that the writer had in bis mind 
the life and writings of Solomon. In ¥.2 [> signifies 29 much, the ame, “in 
sleep,” not “by sleep.” 

OXXVILL y. 2. Hupfeld transposes the two members of the verse, translating 
“happy art thou and It is well with thee,” for thou shall eat, ete. It is too 
‘bold to make this change without the least authority. 5 is translated yea 
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by Ewald, De Wetto and others, “‘yea thou wilt eat it,” but the particle 
never had this sense. ‘The Septuagint passes over the word. 

OXXIX. v. 2 QJ. This particle is a connecting one. Whether it Is ever 
adversative, signifying but, yet, nevertheless, is rightly dented by Hupfeld, in 
opposition to Gesenius, Ewald, and others. ‘The passages quoted by Ewald, 
{in favor of the aceeptation usually adopted in the present and other places 
are not convincing (Lehrbuch, p. 858). Render “they have not also over- 
powered me.” 

V. 6, render which is withered before it is picked up,” not before it grows 
up” 

OXXX. This Psalm is post-exilic, but the occasion in which it originated is 
obscure. It is doubtful whether it refers to the time of the temple restora- 
tion under Zerubbabel. ‘The Psalm contains a prayer for the preservation of 
‘the sanctuary and the throne of David on Zion. ‘The writer refers back to 
the time when David set up the ark on Mount Zion, with which he couples 
the divine promises respecting the perpetuity of David’s royal line. ‘The 
Chronicler has incorporated vs. 8-10 in the prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple. See 2 Chron, v1. 41,41. 

CXXXIV. ‘The third verse seems to be a response to the greeting of the person 
‘who speaks in the first and second verses. 

OXXXV. This Psalm is for the most part a compilation from others; in addi- 
tion to v. 7 from Jer. x. 18, and y, 14 from Deut. xxxu1. 86. 

CXXXVIT. Soon after the return from captivity an Israelite gives expression to 
his bitter feelings against the oppressors, and expresses a strong desire for 
revenge. ‘The patriotism of the Jews was impregnated with passion and 
hatred of their enemies. V. 5, “let my right hand forget its power.” V. 8, 
“ thou wasted me,” “ who art to be destroyed,” is contraty to the form of the 
word. ‘The passive patticiple of Qal does not admit such a signification. 

CXXXVIIL. This Psalm may have been sung by Zerubbabel, as Ewald supposes. 
It is certainly of post-exille date. V. 1, “before the gods” means the hea- 
then deities. V. 2b, this is a very difficult clause, meaning, perhaps, “thou 
hhast magnifled thy word (that is, the promise in 2 Sam. vit, by fuldlling it 
now) above all thy name;” above every other manifestation of thy name. 
‘The language is that of hyperbole; 4b should be translated “for they have 
heard.” 

OXXXIX. This is not a Psalm of David as the title says, but ono of post-exile 
origin, as its Arameisms show. ‘The divine presence and omniscience of God 
are finely described; but the language and construction present much diff- 
culty. V.9. The and supplied in the authorized version is wrong. ‘There 
is no need for any supplement; and if there were, it should be or, should I 
settle down at the end of the west.”” 
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V.11, 12, “And should Tsay; let darkness alone cover me, and the light 
about me; even darimess would not be too dark for thee, and night would 
tighton as the day; asin the darkness so in the light” V. 14, I will praise 
in that am wonderfully distinguished.” V. 16, “Thine eyes saw my sub- 
stanco, and in thy book were they all written; days were predestined, when 
there was not yet one among them.” ‘The word translated substance, means 
an unformed mass, the embryo fetus the members of which are undevel- 
oped; and the days are those of human life, Hupfela’s explanation of the 
verse is unsatisfactory. V. 17,‘ how difonlt are thy thoughts, ete. V. 18, 
“1 wal up and am stil with thee,” i.e. wake up from my dreamy medita- 
tion, and am still lost in the contemplation of thee. V. 20, "they who zebel 
against thee wickedly; they lit themselves up in vain against thes.” ‘The 
vords 55) and sy shou be changed nto TPTDY at Toy. The 
frst can hardly bo the future Qal of "IgXt. V. 24 “And see if there be a 
way of idolatry in me, and lead me in the ways everlasting ;” that is, whieh 
leads to everlasting life. 

CXLAOXLIL. ‘These three Psalms wore composed after the Assyrian invasion, 
perhaps in the time of Manasseh, a8 Ewald supposes, and probably by the samme 
author. No marked linguist features assign them to a Davidie authorship. 
Psalm xt. v3. 9,10, ‘The last word of verse cannot be translated, ‘lest they 
cxalt themselves,” or as Ewald bas it, lest they get the victory.” ‘The sup- 
plomont of the word est is tooforeed and far-fetched, but the Septuagint favors 
it, ‘The verb should be joined to the beginning of the next verse and then 
‘we hare the sense, “should those who compass me about lit up the ead, let 
‘the iniquity of their lips cover them.” Ewald’s acceptation of Y/N") in the 
sense of poison must be rejected, though apparently favored by lipe in the 
second member of the verse. Kamphausen’s comment on the passage is hes\- 
tating and unsatisfactory. 

OXLL. That this Psalm is Davie’s and was probably written at the beginning of 
‘Atsalom’s rebellion cannot be accepted. ‘The attompts which have been 
ade to explain several of its verses by circumstances in the life of David 
are nugatory. V. 6. Literally the last clause says, for yob, and my prayer {8 
against thetr wickednesses.” The words seem corrupt, but how to restore 
thir original form is an impossible thing. V. 6. Their judges were cast 
down into the hands (power) of the rock and they heard my words that they 
fare pleasant,” ‘The interpretation of this language eannot but be always per- 
plexing. Perhaps the allusion in the rst member is tothe overthrow of the 
leading judges of the people, righteous rulers hurled down the rock. In this 
case the hearers of the speaker's or writer's words are different persons. 
Bwald’s translation eannot be accepted: Their judges are thrown into the 
hands of the rock; and should one hear that my words are pleasant?” His 
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{interpretation is utterly improbable. DoWette renders, “Their judges are 
hhurled down from the rock; then are heard my words which are so pleas- 
ant;” i.e, when the judges of the heathen are overthrown, then shall those 
(the righteous) who share my lot, hear may words of triumph over their 
destruction. Jennings and Lowe give a rendering and explanation which 
they pronounce “the only rational interpretation ;” a bold and presumptuous 
statement on the part of tyros, where masters fail or withhold their hand as 
Hupfeld does. V. 7. “As ho that plows and divides in the earth, our bones 
are scattered at the mouth of Sheol.” ‘This is the complaint of the people; 
the point of comparison being the turning over and crushing of the ground by 
the plow. V.9. If}. I prefer annexing this word to the first member of the 
verse, though it is contrary to the accents to doso; together. As now pointed, 
T take the meaning to be wholly, altogether. 

OXLIL. Not a Davidie Psalm as the inscription says, specifying it as a prayer 
when David was in the cave, but leaving it uncertain whether at Adullam or 
Engedi. V. 4, the first three words of this verse belong to the preceding one, 
“when my spirit was overwhelmed in me,” ‘This is followed by, “But thou 
‘knowest my path,” ete. ‘The word translated prison in the eighth verse, 
meaning distress, seems to have suggested cave in the title. V. 8, not as 
Jennings and Lowe say, ‘thou hast dealt bountifully,” ete.; but, “for thou 
oest good to me.” 

XLII. This Pralm is an echo of several in the older books and its tone 
resembles that of the preceding one. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
must not be assigned to David. V. 8, translate, “the everlasting dead,” 
‘those who are dead forever. Compare Heel. x11. 5; Jer. 11. 99, 57. V. 6, 
“my soul is as a land thirsty after thee.” V. 9, 44193 Gesenius and others 
render this verb fo hide, implying flight for covert; but this signification must 
be rejected, especially as the verb is joined with FON to thee. The true 
reading 1s ‘MYD7] with which the Septuagint and’ Luther agree. “To 
thee I have fled for refuge.” V. 10, “ead me upon an even land,” not ‘a, 
land of uprightness.” There is no meed for altering PN into FIN, with 
‘Hupfeld, though the change is favored by the analogy of xxv1t. 11 and is 
followed by Luther, 

CXLIV. v. 2, ‘my people” is right, ‘The word should not be altered into *peo- 
ples” asit is by many, contrary to the authority of the Septuagint. V. 4, 
© man is like the breath” v.14, “our oxen are heavy (with young); there is n0 
rent (in our walls), no sallying forth.” A state of plenty and peace is meant, 
without the necessity of rushing forth from the walls of the city to meet and 
repel a besieging enemy. ‘The translation given by Lowe and Jennings is 
doth far-fetched and unnatural, though not wholly new. 
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CXLIV. This Psalm is chiefly taken from former ones, especially from the 
“cvmth, Henoe it has litle originality, Of eourse David was notthe author, 
fs siatod in the title, ‘The last part (va. 12-16) i entirely separate from tho 
preceding. A fragment was joined to the Paalm by some Iater hand, intro- 
duced by "WAXY which has no proper antecedent. ‘The abrupt commencement 
bas given rise to many conjectures, V. 12,“ that our sons may be” i ineor- 
rect. tis etter to omit the pronoun in a translation; or it it is thought 
desirable to represent it in English, we may supply a verb to it who males 
our sons,” ete. Ewald conjectures that a later puet worked over an old poem, 
adding the words of the 16th verse and prefxing the pronoun. “We whose 
sons areas plants, to....Oh, happy is the people in such a state; yea blessed 
{s the people whose God is Jehovah.” ‘The hypothesis is too artificial to be 
adopted; though he says that no other judgment can be formed of the little 
Piece. 

OXLY. The title attributes to David, but wrongly, the authorship of the Psalm, 
which is post-exlic. It is alphabetical, but the letter mun is wanting, and 
therefore a verse is supplied hy the Septuagint and Syriac versions. ‘There 
{smo reason for thinking that the Psalm had such a verse at fat. ‘The 16th 
‘verso is rightly translated in the authorized version; forthe noun translated 
Aesre does not allude to God’s good pleasure. 

CXLVE This is the frst of the five Hallelujah Paulms. ‘The frst two words, 
“praise Yah,” are a title, not an integral part of the first verse. The final 
Foallelojah is  litorgial addition which is absent from the Septuagint. The 
language is characteristic ofa late period undoubtedly a post-exile ono. ‘The 
XX, made Hagyal and Zechariah its authors. 

CXLVIE. v.1. Praise Yah for He is good; sing pralses to our God for He is 
gracious: praisois becoming.” -P}pf the infinitive Pi'l should be changed 
into the imperative "Wz and the adeents altered. ‘The Septuagint axbitraily 
divides this Psalm into two, making vs. 12-20 a separate piece, and ascribing 
Doth to Hagyai and Zechariah, ike the oxtvith, the cxzvmith and the 
cxxxvinth, by mere conjecture. 

OXLVIIL. ¥. 5," Tbis fanciful to make the he (in b) emphatic, as Calvin does. In 
‘6 the English version is ight, Téis the decree which is inviolable. But 
Hrapfeld, Kamphausen and others render, and they (the sua, moon, et.) do 
not overpass it.” V. 14, the noun praise refers to God, the subject ot praise, 
“He who is the prise,” ete. 

OXLIX. ¥.9, A judgment written,” that is, God's decree. What is written 
in the lw respecting the destruction of the Canaanites is transfered to the 
heathen generally ; probably, however, the allusion here is no to that waiten 
law, but to the fact that God has decreed it, written it in his book as it were. 
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“This honor have all his saints,” in the received version, is a very doubtful 
rendering, When noun is qualified by a demonstrative pronoun as here, 
oth receive the article (comp. Deut. 2x1, 8,4), which is absent from both in 
‘the present case. Besides, the noun “\7j7 is specially used of the divine 
majesty, 30 that Gesenius is obliged to find another meaning for it in this 
Place, viz. honor. I would therefore translate with Hupfeld.” He (God) is 
the glory of all His saints,” ete., the object of their glory. ‘The conclusion 
of the Psalm (for the last two words are a liturgical addition) correspond to 
the commencement, * His praise in the congregation of the saints.” 

CL. ¥. 1, “praise God in his sanctuary (earthly temple); praise Him in the firma- 
ment of His power,” i. e., praise Him whose habitation is both earth and 





ERMAN'S EGYPT. 
By Freperick C. H. Wenpet, Pu. D., 
New York otty. 


‘This book is an important one, and its first appearance was greeted with joy 
‘by scholars and all others interested in Egyptian matters. Itis not, indeed, the 
first book of this kind that has come before the public, but it {s the first that 
‘embodies in it all the results of recent investigation. Its predecessor, Wilkinson's 
\ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” though excellent in its time is 
now antiquated and ean give the reading public no idea of the present state of 
Egyptian knowledge. Still this new book has roused in Germany and France 
quite a storm of opposition, owing to the fact that the writer treats with a sort of 
disdain the earlier translators of Egyptian manuscripts, saying in his preface that 
all of the passages explained in his book hed been again translated by him and 
alluding to the abuse of translatfons in Egyptology. ‘True it is that there has 
‘been published a vast number of flighty translations whieh, instead of giving the 
true sense of the passages in question, give but very confused notions of what the 
original text really does say. But then there is a vast difference between work of 
this sort and the work of men like Brugsch, Chabas, Goodwin and Maspero, to 
whom we are indebted for many an excellent translation, and without whose 
labors we would not be by any means s0 far advanced in Egyptological science, 
‘There is, however, no doubt that by far the greater part of the material presented 
in this book is entirely new, and I may here remark that this is the frst’ book of 
the kind that strictly separates the various epochs of Egyptian history. To most 
of the previous writers the Bgyptian people were one people, and no one thought 
that there might be a great difference between the subjects of King Chufu (Cheops 
ab, 2800 B. C.) and those of Amenemhat I. (ab. 2190 B. C.) and again between 
‘these and the subjects of Thutmosis IIT. (ab. 1460 B, C.). In the history of 
art Perrot et Chipier (Histoire de t ‘Art dane UAntiquité vol. I) bad already 
made this distinction, but in the history of civilization it was Erman who first 
introduced it. 

He has taken it upon himself to treat of Bgypt only up to the close of the 
XX. Dynasty (ab. 1050 B. C.); and I cannot but think he is right, For after this 
period Egyptian history presents but a dreary spectacle, and for the next 400 
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years we have no documents that can give us any data for the history of Egyptian 
civilization, ‘The last king of the XX. Dynasty, Ramses XIE} was dethroned by 
the high priest of Amon in Thebes, Herthor whose successors ruled in Egypt over 
a century, when they in their turn were driven from the throne, about 950 B. O., 
Dy Steshonk, a Lybian, the Shishak of the Bible, the conqueror of Jerusalem, whose 
dynasty, the XXII. in its tum had to give way to the Aethiopian, whose rule 
over Bgypt was ended by Assurhaddon’s and Assurbanipal’s invasions of Egypt. 
‘The time of the Psammetichs is « renaissance, but the ralers are of Lybian stock, 
and the Bgyptian people no longer is what it had been 600 years earlier. ‘The 
centuries had not passed over the land without leaving deeply cut changes to 
mark their course. It is with foll justice that our author remarks at the close of 
his third chapter, that if by some piece of magic a noble of the time of Chutu (ab. 
2600 B. C.) had been transplanted to the court of Ramses IIL, he would have 
believed himself in a strange land, and the accompanying woodeut aptly illus- 
trates this remark. 

‘The general arrangement of the book eannot but be considered excellent, In 
fa short introduction our author treats of the reports the Greek writers give of 
eypt, and touches upon the monumental records of the country itself as well as 
‘the accounts of the Old Testament. He then gives a briet history of the dect- 
phering of the Egyptian script. The first three chapters of the book are, in 
matter of fact, also introductory, treating of the geography, ethnography and his- 
tory of Ancient Egypt. ‘These chapters are not original and our writer does nob 
swish to have them so considered. He has, however, used the works of his pre- 
decessors with singular judgment and has treated the subjects under considera 
tion briefly and well. Specially commendable is what he says in the first chapter 
on the geography of Ancient Egypt. Tn the second chapter, where he speaks of 
the ethnography of Eaypt, he skillfully avotds the knotty question of the ‘urbe 
math.” He considers the Egyptian race as aboriginal, even if their language 
should prove to have been foroed on them by a foreign invader, much as Anglo- 
Saxon was foreed on the aboriginal Briton and as the Arabic tongue has been 
foreed on the modern Egyptian. It is of importance here to note that the Egyp- 
‘tlans considered themselves aborigines. ‘They designate only their own people 
as‘ men” rometu; the other peoples may be Lybians, Negroes or Asiatios, but 
“men” they are not. ‘The third chapter is a very skillfully written epitome of 
Egyptian history. In his chronology he follows Eduard Meyer's so-called 
“approximate dates” which are the latest dates for the era in question, If we 








"Usually but inoorsecti called Ramses XIII. ‘The Ramses XII. of Weldemsnn snd others 
Isafttion, ‘The stele wenally attributed to him has been proven by Heman, dep. Zelschr, 188, 
U4, 02, to bavo been composed in Porsian tlmes by the priests of Chonsa, in order to esle- 
Ibrate his greatuess. ‘The whole story rolated on the sui ele is of m mythical character; end i 
{snot to be coniidered ehistorleal record. ‘The ing mentlonod inthe stelois probably meant to 
de Ramses I. 
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thus say King Suefru ruled about 2880 B. 0. we would not have this regarded as 
an exact date; we merely mean that he cannot have ruled later, leaving it an 
‘open question bow long before this period his reign really does fall. These approx- 
‘mate dates are of great convenience to the historian, and it would not be amiss, 
if they were generally adopted until we ean give more exact dates. 

It is with the 4th chapter that the author’s own work begins, a full critique 
of which would take up more space than I could take for a review of this chapter. 
In this and the following chapters are treated of 1) the king and his court, 2) the 
government of the country, 8) the police and courts of Justice, 4) the family, 5) 
‘the house, 6) dress, 7) entertainments, 8) religion, 9) cult of the dead, 10) science, 
1) literature, 12) fine arta, 18) agriculture, 14) the industrial arts, 15) commerce, 
and, 16) wartare. 

‘im the 4th chapter, then, he gives a review of the titulature of the king, his 
various functions, his coronation, the court and court etiquette, touching also 
‘upon the harem life. ‘The next two chapters treat of the civil government of the 
country, the 6th under the old and middle empires (abt. 2880-1900 B. .), the oth 
‘under the new empire (abt. 1580-1050). Perhaps no part of the entire work is 
‘more ably written and presents more new material than these two chapters. It 
is a strikingly lifelike picture of Egyptian official lite that he depicts to us. I 
‘would like to call special attention to what he says in the 6th chapter on the titles 
of the officials, the power of the nomarchoi in the middle empire (abt. 2180-1900) 
and social conditions of this time. In the following chapter, which treats of the 
civil government under the new empire, are of special note the paragraphs show- 
ing the difference between the hierarchy of tis and the preceding epochs, as also 
those treating of the slaves of the king, who were in large part of foreign origin 
‘and it is an important position that these foreigners hold in the state, some of 
‘them ranking as princes. All of these slaves hore Egyptian names, while some 
have retained their old names besides. We thus know of a Lybian by thename of 
‘Ynone and a Phoenician by the name of Maharba‘at (YS)! at the court of 
Ramses ILL, as also of a Canaanite by the name of Ben Mat'ana: ({D/9}3) sou of 
Tupa’a (YD) from Djarbasana (JY/Y) ab the court of Merenptah, We thus 
s00, and this is a fact Erman does not state, that the Hebrew legend of Joseph is 
not s0 unfounded as some crities would have us believe. Of the many foreign 
slaves that attained high rank one or the other may have belonged to some Hebrew 
tribe and perhaps the memory of this fact lived with the people who, not unin- 
fluenced by some Egyptian tales, like that of the Two Brothers, in course of time 





2 Maharbsal in Phoea. byITD , Greek jodpak and papfos, Latin, Mabarbal and Mater 
et, dos aut procraum Baa, “gift of Baal” (Gosen, Montimenta, oto, p. Ald, ef. Hebrew "71D 
Goien.a, ve. Nemes-with this signification are quite frequent ia tho other Somtio languages. 
‘Thue the Baby), Nadie, probebly abbreviated and originally compounded with the name of & 
Gaity. seo of. Hg. Amonerdas, “Amon gives her”'—the name of the last Aethiopic queen of 
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‘weaved about their fortunate brother the romantic story we read in the Old Tes- 
tament! Interesting is also what he says of the soribes and tho archives, the 
relations between officials and their superiors and the social conditions of the 
period under consideration, in which connection he enters more deeply into the 
life of the laboring class, giving the history of two great strikes, one in the 29th 
year of Ramses III, and one in the reign of Ramses IX. In the next chapter 
‘Which treats of the police organizatian and the administration of justice, he 
analyzes the so-called Papyros Abbot, which is the oficial record of criminal 
procedure against an audacious band of robbers that invested the necropolis of 
‘Thebes in the reign of Ramses TX. (abt. 1100 B. ©.) He then speaks of the 
administration of justice and gives an account of the great conspiracy against the 
life of Ramses TIE. Of interest is also what he says in this chapter on contracts. 
‘The following four chapters I need hardly treat in detail. Suflice it to say that 
‘they give a vast deal of new and interesting information on the family, the pri- 
vate houses, the dress and the amusements of this most interesting of ancient 
peoples. ‘The twelfth chapter, on religion, is perhaps the weakest part of the 
entire book. Indeed the author feels this himself, for he says he had rather left it 
unwritten, It oantainly is quite impossible to give a halfway adequate account of 
‘the Egyptian religionin the space alloted to it inthis work. But what he does give 
{is generally correct, only that be does not, in my opinion, lay sufficient stress upon 
‘he trinities which play a great part inthe Byyptian religion. But hehas done well 
{in laying great stress on the Iocel deities, as also on the gradual provess of assim- 
{lation which finally culminated in a solar monothelsin, Tn all probability st was 
the priesthood of Heliopolis that rst set up this doctrine; but an Egyptian king, 
Amenophis IV., was destined to be its prophet. ‘The history of this movement 
‘up to its final collapse is well depicted. What he says of mythology is also very 
scant, but the chief points are touched. After this brief survey of the religion, 
he devotes the remainder of the chapter to the temple and the priesthood. 

‘The following chapter, on the cult of the dead, is a briet account of the 
ancient Egyptian ideas of life after death, their tombs and burial rites. ‘The four- 
teonth chapter which treats of science, he quite naturally opens with an account 
of the schools and teaching in ancient Beypt, and from this he goes on to speak 
of the epigraphy. He then treats of the various sciences known to the ancient 
Egyptians. ‘They were theology, which busied itself chiety with commentaries 
fon the ancient religious writings, of which commentaries he gives a well-chosen 
example; history, which consists mainly in annals of the kings; astronomy, 
‘which they brought to some perfection and which they needed for their calendar, 








7 hi story having #o many legendary aocrotions, ts futile to seek after the name of Joseph 
‘tn the Hg. monuments and to attempt to reconstruct his nlleged Reypiian name from that given 
by the Biblo, which may only bo an sttowpt to got something that bas an Beyptian sound to 
Xe Buch an attempt at explanation ae Prof. Lansing gives tn HBRAICA, TV, p. 4, is utterly 
wrong. 
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avithmetic, elementary geometry, and magic. ‘The following chapter is a brief 
resumé of the history of Egyptian literature. In chapter sixteen he gives a very 
brief sketch of Egyptian art, quite inadequate, of course, as the scope of the sub- 
jeot requires a volume or two, such as Perrot and Ohipiea's Histoire de VArt, ete. Of 
interest are also the following chapters, of which the seventeenth is the first ade- 
‘quate account of agriculture as practiced by the ancient Egyptians, and of which 
the eighteenth presents some new material on the subject of the industrial arts. 
Tn the nineteenth chapter, on commerce, he describes the means of conveyance, 
«gives a vivid picture of internal commerce, in which connection he speaks of the 
ancient Egyptian markets, reproducing some representations of market scenes in 
‘the time of th old empire (ab. 2800 B. ©.). ‘The last chapter gives a very inter- 
esting and instructive account of the modes of warfare practiced by the ancient 
Bgyptians. 

On the whole, this book is very readable. ‘The subjects under consideration 
are’ briefly, but, for the greater part adequately treated. The illustrations are 
chosen with great tact, and are well reproduced. A special advantage the book 
possesses, is that the various chapters bear the character of monographs, and can 
‘be read independently of the rest of the work. ‘The index of passages explained, 
too, is of great assistance, especially to the scholar, making reference to the book 
easy and rapid. ‘The book is thus of almost equal value to the general public and 
to the specialist, who is enabled by the copious references in the foot-notes to verity 
‘every opinion advanced by the writer. In fact it is one of the few books that 
avoid the extremes of being too popular, on one side, and too scientific on the 
other. I can, then, safely reeommend the book to all those who would make 
‘themselves acquainted with life in ancient Egypt. 


JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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vi. 
Anu ZAKARIryA YanvA nm Dawtp Havyvé. 

‘With this grammarian there begins a new period in the history of Jewish 
grammar. By a single stroke he overthrew the false methods of his predecessors 
‘Which found their culmination in the grammatical system of Menaem b. Sarak? 
Superior tothe merely negative criticism of Dona¥ b. Labret, Abu Zakarigya Yahyt 
ben Dawid Hlayyug proved tobe the real critic of Menahem by offering inthe place 
of the latter's chaotic theory of the weak verbs in Hebrew—the pivotal point of 
discussion at this juncture—one that at once commended itself to the scholars of 
the day by ite simplicity and adaptability. 

‘We know but little of the life of Hayyug as, for brevity’s sake, we will henes- 
forth call him, He was born about the middle of the 10th century in Fer and 
‘ied in the frst quarter of the 11th century, but neither the year in which he was 
‘born nor that in which he died can at present be fixed with any degree of ost- 
tainty. Tt appears from a reference in Mot@ Tha Bsra’s rhetorical work Kitab al- 
‘Mubidirdt? hat he left his native eity and crossed over into Spain, making his 
hhome in the eity of Condova, ‘There is every reason to believe that he here eame 
{nto personal contact with Menahem ben Sarak, and some scholars are of the 
opinion that the Yehadé b. Dawid who appears among the ‘Talmidé Menahem,” 
1.e. “Pupils of Menakem" who replied to the eruel and unjust invective of Donal? 
is identical with the subject of our sketch. ‘This, however, must be considered 
extremely doubtful4 At the same time it is quite possible that Hayyug, in com- 
‘mon with so many of his contemporaries, was for a time an adherent of Menn- 
bbem’s system. What the position was which he occupied at Cordova, wo aro 
equally ata loss to say. ‘That he opened a school there and surrounded himself 
by pupils to whom he imparted his novel grammatical theories is beyond reason- 
able doubt, and we even know the names of some of his pupils, but we cannot 
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say for a certainty whether he wrote the works upon which his reputation chiefly 
rests,—one a treatise on weak verbs in Hebrew, the other a treatise on verbs with 
reduplicated second stem-letter at Cordova, although this, too, is highly probable. 
In addition to these two books, he also issued a short essay on the accents, and a 
fourth work of which the ttle alone is mown to us, ‘The Book of Spices,” and 
‘which, despite the strange-sounding name, was probably also of a grammatical 
character, All of these were written in Arabie by Hayyug. ‘The treatise on the 
accents is not of much value, and may be passed over with a mere mention. 
‘Turning to his works on the verbs, the two treatises may properly be regarded 
as one book, devoted exclusively to the elucidation of the theory propounded 
im the introductory chapter, namely, that the stem of every Hebrew verb 
must consist of at least three letters. Tt ianot a mero accident that Hayyug wrote 
{in Arabic, whereas Menahem availed himself of a forcible and graceful Hebrew 
style which he possessed, for St was Uurough his study of the Arabic grammarians 
‘that Hayyug was led to the discovery that, whatever we may think of it to-day, 
‘was of supreme importance for his days. ‘The adoption of 5Y5 as the standard 
‘paradigm forthe conjugation of the verbs is quite suficlent proof of his indebted- 
ness to Arabic models, for a more awkward paradigm for Hebrow could hardly 
havebeen selected. In Arable, where the Ayinean reoeive a Dages forte, as much as 
‘any other letter, there was of course no objection against theuse of this stem, which 
readily suggested itself to Arabic scholars from the fact of its being employed as 
‘the technical term for the “verb,” but had Hayyug been @ more independent 
‘worker than he was, he would certainly have made a better choice. ‘The objections 
against the use of YD do not seem to have oocurred to him, though his succes- 
sors were not long in recognizing this fact. So for example Abraham Tbn Bara 
proposes 51)U7 a8 better sulted, while Kambi adopts pp. From the Arable 
(Jas, also, Hayyug takes his designation of the fst, edond and third letters of 
‘the stem, as the Pé, the Ayin and the Lamedh of the stem. But there are other 
and even more direct proofs of his adoption of principles long sinc laid down by 
“Arabic grammarians. In his explanation of irregular forms he is especially fond 
of attributing them toa strong tendency in language against avoiding combina- 
tions of vowels and consorants digieult to pronoanes. ‘Time and againhe says of 
a form that it has deviated from the norm 3Lasiw’ (li'stibfif) for the sake 
of “easing” the word. Now this same principle is favorite one in the gram- 
matical schools of the Arabs, and in fact the very same technical term is used to 
designate it. Again Hayyug's ingenious theory about the pronunciation of the 
Sew, of which I shall speak further on, was evidently suggested to him by the 
"Iméla of the Arabic grammarians. There is therefore no reason to doubt that it 
‘was in virtue of the constant comparison he was instituting between the Hebrew 
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and the Arable, that he was brought to set up the principle of the triliteral char. 
acter of the Hebrew stems. 

‘The Arabio grammarians never seem to have had any difficulties, or at all 
events not much dificulty, with thelr weak verbs. They knew very well that the 
Gisappearance of the initial Waw of the stems grime wav in the Tmperfect of the 
fist form, was due to contraction, ‘True, their language did not present so many 
irregularities in this particular as the Hebrew. In the case of the medi snd, 
for instance, they had at least the graphical ZMf in the third person Perfect to 
guide them, whereas in Hebrew, with the exception of such a form as OND 
(Hoos. x. 14) there was only the long vowel under the first radical. ‘Then again the 
Gistinetion between the media wi and the medie yodk was more sharply 
observed than in Hebrew. At all events it was the Arabie that led Hayyug on 
‘to the right track, After explaining what he meas by his theory and showing 
up the absurdities to which the theory of Menahem was bound to lead, attacking 
Menahem severely, without, however, directly mentioning the name of his emi- 
nent predecessor, he proceeds to an examination of the vowels, of the Sa, of the 
‘weak letters or (MOM NYNN, as he calls them, the Alef, the Waw and the 
Yodh. After showing the conditions under which these letters disappear 
apparently from the word, he takes up the FDI" and sets forth their pecul- 
larities and thereupon retums once more to the above-mentioned weak letters. 
He shows, by addueing many examples, how often these leters interchange with 
one another in Hebrew. So for example we find HDYAT? TINAN (2 Chron, 
Xx. 85) for ADAM: QINNON (Hos. 1.7) for NOM: (Josh. x. 26) TON WN 
(1 Chron. xxv. 2) for FONTS WN (1 Chron. 1. 18) for 1; OND 
(Gen, xxxm. 81) for NIH, and so we have both 93)} (Gen. x. 28) and 
Savy (1 Chron. 122). “He dwells at considerable length upon this point and 
comes to the conclusion that this interchange is due in some cases to a similarity 
‘between the pronunciation of these letters, but must in other cass be aecounted 
for on the ground of an etymological interchange. His theory with regard to the 
pronunciation of the Swa is an interesting one. There are three distinctions to 
‘bo noted. When a consonant with Swi Mobile at the beginning of a word or 
syllable is followed by either ofthe letters “77 "JP the Sewi is attracted by 
‘the vowel given to these letters. ‘Thus in 773}47) the Stw follows the Seré under 
‘the Taw and the word 1s pronounced Tvéni, and s0 9p is sounded Khu, 
Seoondly, when the eonsonant following the Swi Mobile fs a Yodh, the Sowa 
receives an i-tound, no matter what the vowel accompanying the Yodh may be. 
Soe. g. 3) is pronounced WyAd'i and equally 4y9)) Wyédra, ‘Thirdly, 
in the case of the other letters, the vowel-sound of the Swi Is Patab. ‘Thus 
F7D73 drrakha, 9943 bedil, and the like. 
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‘This principle was adopted by almost all the successors of Hayyug and is 
found in the works of Ibn Ganab, Ibn Eira, Parhon and the Kamhis, But 
‘the most important portion of these introductory remarks for our purposes is that 
bearing on the peculiarities of the “weak” or “hidden” letters, ‘There aro two 
distinct ways, according to Hayyug, in which these letters may be used. In the 
frst place they may be vocallzed—elther a full vowel or a S+wi—and pranounced 
like th other letters, and, secondly, they may lack vowels, ‘be hidden, concealed 
and not pronounced at all,” to quote him literally. An example of the first is 
SDNY (Ex. xxv. 6) for Alef, spYOY/ (Job xxxvr 28) for Waw and 737? 
(freq, for Yoah. 

‘What he means by the second, we would to-day express by saying that these 
letters often have no other purpose in the verb than that of lengthening the pre- 
coding vowels. In short, he refers to the uso of these consonants as matres leo 
tions, Prom this usage to thelr being entirely “ hidden” from view in the word, 
{is but short step. Once admitting that they may be waitten without being pro- 
nounced, there is no dificuty, thinks Hayyug, in supposing that they may be 
‘omitted, since they do not affect the pronunciation of the word. In this way he 
‘would explain the disappearance of the weak letters in certain forms of the verbs; 
‘ut, he says, there will always be some forms in which the weak letter that the 
stem contains will reappear so that the leters of the stem may in every ease be 
determined. Moreover, when these letters are “ concealed,” to use the term which 
he constantly employs, there is generally a compensation in ome form or the other, 
either by a lengthening of the vowel ora change in the vowel, as e.g. DYDIT for 
DYDYT. ‘The weak point in this chapter is the constant confusion between the 
‘use of the vowel letters as mere matres leetionis, where of course a plone or 
defective method of writing may be chosen and the assimilation or contraction of 
‘these letters when they form an integral part of the stem. Butalthough he may 
‘be wrong in regarding the defective method of writing as a bridge to pass over to 
the “‘convealed” character of these letters, the conclusions at which he arrives 
and the facts to which he calls attention are correct. Having made his point 
lear and held up his theory to @ full view from all sides, he plunges into his sub- 
ject proper—an examination of all the verbs, primae Yodh, medi Waw, tertim 
He and the medise geminatm. In each case he applies the laws laid down in the 
{introductory chapters above alluded to, and in this way explains all irregularities 
Ineldent to these classes of verbs. As an example of his method, we may take 
‘the verb FZDN the stem of which, according to Menabem’s principle, would be 
the single letter Pe, because in 47879) (I. Sam. xxvurr. 24) the Alef and Hé have 
disappeared. But how does Hayyug account for this fact? “‘The Alef,” he says, 
‘which belongs to the stom as shown by the form [IN has been changed 
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into a Waw and this Waw is “concealed,” the word, it waitton plone, being 
SMDIN]. This Ww accordingly is a substitute for the fst letter of the stem. 
According to Hayyng the Alet may be “ concealed” in precisely the sameway as 
Wiw. He places the form s4Y3F) (2 Sam. x1x. 14) on the same plane with the 
contraction that is constant in the first person Imperfect Kal of this verb. ‘There 
4s no distinction, as already pointed out, between a “concealment” of any of the 
‘weak letters when they are maireletinis and when they form part of the stem. 
These two principles, fist, the interchange among the letters +)” >” Nt, the 
Alef becoming a Waw, the Hé being written for Alef, and vice-versa, the Wiw 
changing into Yodh, and again the Yodh becoming a Waw,—it being immaterial to 
‘him whether the change is merely graphical or etymological,—and, secondly, the 
possibility of “concealing” these letters, help him over all dificulties. After 
finishing with the prime Alef,he takes up in the same way the medis Waw, 
introducing them by some additional remarks of a general character. So again 
the class tertim H6é are preceded by an introduction, and with these he comes to 
the end of his first treatise. 

‘he second treatise is entirely taken up with the medi geminatwe, Here the 
principle of Iatibfat plays the most prominent réle, Onthe ground of thenatural 
desire to Lighten the pronunciation, he explains the contraction of the two letters 
of a stom into one. It is unnecessary to adduce examples. Hayyug, it will be 
seen, is extromely methodical. He sets down his principles and then applies 
them, with logical exactness. ‘True, he does not oceupy himself with an investi- 
gation of the principles themsdlves. ‘Their truth is suficiently demonstrated to 
1im by their power to account fbr the facts. 

‘The strict logie of his work was no doubt the feature that struck his contem- 
poraries very foreibly. It was not long before his views gained the day. ‘The 
popularity of his works is shown by the two Hebrew ¢ranslations of them which 
‘were mado by two eminent Spanish scholars, Mote Gikatilia! and Abraham Ibn 
Hor? The Arabic original, however, still remains unedited. ‘Three manu- 
seript copies aro at present known to scholars, two in the Bodleian Library, and 
‘one in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg. ‘There are besides two fragments, 
‘one in the Royal Library at Berlin, and a second in the British Museum? ‘The 
Aesirability of publishing the Arabic original of these treatises which play #0 
important a réle in the grammatical productions of the generations suecoeding 
‘Hayyug, has long been acknowledged.‘ And now that all the known works of 
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‘Hayyug’s great successor and pupil, Abuwalid Merwan Ibn Ganah, who will be 
treated of in the next sketch, are in our hands in the language in which he wrote 
‘them, itis all the more important that the same justice be done to Abu Zakariyyé 
Hoyyug? 

‘the writer bas had altho material roady for such a publieatio for some time and hopes to 


‘be eoubied to adi the Arubic text at an early date. For a spectmen ohapter of the treatise on 
‘eat verbs, see the dietortation above referred to, pp. 10-22. The Arable titles of 
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THE USE OF PESIQ IN THE PSALMS, 
By Prov. A. J. Mass, 8. J., 
Woodstock College, Md. 





‘The frequent occurrence of Pesiq in the Psalms makes a study of its use in 
that part of the Old Testament both important and interesting. Before entering, 
however, upon such a study we briefly state the common explanation of Pesiq 
‘which hitherto stands without serious dispute. Pesiq is said to bs closely related. 
to the accents, though itself is not an accent; its effect is held to be contrary to 
‘that of Maqgeph. This latter statement must be taken in a qualified way; for 
to say that Pesiq is as much disjunctive as Maggeph is conjunctive is incorrect. 
Maqgeph unites two distinct words into one, so far as accentuation {s concerned; 
Pesiq does not divide one word into two, but only preserves the disunion of dis- 
tinct words. Maqqeph destroys and Pesiq emphasizes the individuality of distinet 
words. In reading, such emphasis is either necsssary or euphonic. ‘The distinct- 
iveness of two words is necessarily emphasized, if else a misunderstanding would 
follow; but when such emphasis secures mere solemnity and distinctness of 
enunciation, it is euphonte, 

‘Now we may state such canons concerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms as 
are deducible after even a slight acquaintance with the facts : 

L Pesiq prevents misunderstanding. 

IL. Pesiq secures distinctness of enunciation, 

IIL, Pesiq renders the reading dignified and impressive. 

To forestall certain difficulties that might arise from a wrong impression, we 
remind the reader that the truth of a statement does not imply the truth of its 
converse, It is by causing the reader to pause a little or, at least, to read very 
slowly, that Pesiq effects these three results. Daghesh lene following Pesiq, even 
‘when a vowel precedes, tells us that much. 

‘Here it may be objected, that not Pesiq alone but that all disjunctive accents 
indicate a pause. ‘The indication of @ pause in reading cannot, therefore, be the 
specific value of Pesig. But the difficulty vanishes by the consideration that dls- 
Sunctive accents indicate a pause and a modulation ; to indicate a pause only may, 
therefore, be said to be the specific effect of Pesiq. A more serious objection is 


raised by those who maintain that Pesiq occurs after disjunctive accents. If, 


‘ee common text verves es basis in this article. The text of Baer and Delitzecb, and 
Wickes’ Treatte on Hebrew Aecentuation wil find thelr due consideration in e fl ericle on 
‘Pesiq in the three books. Legarmeh, too, will then appear in ite true light, 
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then, its value consists in the indication of a pause, why employ it in places where 
‘pause is indicated already? We may answer, in the common way, that in thoso 
‘laces the pause is to be lengthened and thus vindieate its proper effect to Pesia. 
‘But a thorough investigation of the use of Pesiq in the Psalms supplies us with 
‘mother answer. We deny that in the Psalms and in the other parts of the Old 
‘Testament where the poetic eystem of accentuation is employed, Pesiq ever occurs 
after a disjunctive accent. Instances without number are, of course, brought up 
‘against this; but they too are without weight. Let us examine them singly: 

1. After Mercha precided by Mahpach superior Pesig occurs three times in the 
Psalms: 5:18; 56:20; 86:1. All three instances are ofa doubtful character. Pesig 
4s doubtful i two eases: a) when the Massoretic notes declare it so either by the 
note SYDD N47, or by giving a diferent reading in which the accent preceding 
Pesiq/is changed; b) when Pesiq is omitted in other standard editions, such as 
the London and the Paris Polyglots, the edition of van der Hooght, eto. ‘To 
retum now to our adverse instances: In 5:18 the foot-note says DYDD N'Y; in 
35:20 the notes give another reading, in which Marcha precedes Pesiq; in 86:1 
the Walton Polyglot omits Pesig, the Paris Polyglot reads it, but changes the pre- 
ceding accent to Merch. 

2, After prepositive Tipheha Pesiq ocours twice: 81:8 and 118: 
cases the notes say PYDD ND 

8, After Rebhia' Pesig is found six times: 9:14; 81:12; 68:86; 86: 
46:5. Tn 86:8 and 146:5 it is canceled in the foot notes; in 9:14 and 81: 
readings are given, in both of which Qadhma precedes Pesiq. In 103:20 the Lon- 
don Polyglot omits Pesiq, and in 68:86 the Paris Polyglot does the same. ‘Thus 
‘the Psalms contain no undisputed instanca in which Pesiq follows Rebbia'. 

4. After Pazer Pesiq ovcurs but once in 10:14; the notes canceling the taxt 
reading. This ease, too, is more than doubtful. 

5. To extend our observations to the other portions of the Old ‘Testament in 
“which the poetic system of accentuation is employed, four more instanoes must be 
considered. In Prov. 7:7 and in Job 80:18 Pesiq follows Rebbia', but the Paris 
‘and London Polyglots omit Pesig in both passages. In Job 10:15 and 24:14 Posig 
is read after Pazer, but is omitted in the London Polyglot, though the Paris edi- 
tion retains it. 

‘We may, therefore, safely assert that in the poetle system of accentuation 
there is not a single instance in which Pesiq follows a disjunctive accent. ‘The 
actual ocourrence of it in our received Hebrew text is readily explained. ‘Tho 
chiet aim of the successive editions heing accuracy, any point or accent according 
to the received principles of eriticiam not evidently superfous or spurious has 
een admitted into the text. Now, concsming Pesiq there never existed any 
definite principles of criticism, the nature and value of the sign being too little 
mown, ‘Thus every Pesiq introduced by trauseribers has been recopied into 
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other editions. Such an introduction of Pesiq might, at times, be even willful. 
Sappose a more than commonly acute seribe had noticed the occurrence of Pesiq 
between two words, the frst of which ended in the same consonant with which 
the second began; his discovery would naturally lead him to write Pesiq in Ps. 
68:86, for instance, though here Rebhia' preceded. or Rebhia' and the rest of 
the accents were but meaningless strokes of the pen for our inventive gunius. 

‘Now wo come to the use of Pesiq after conjunctive accent, its only uso, as 
‘we maintain, Before stating any rules more definite than the above given three 
canons, we shall enumerate the facts relating to Pesiq and classify them accord- 
ing to their most striking headings. 

4. After Mercha Pesig ocours eighteen times. 

4, Six ofthese instances are doubtful: 40:16; 55:20; 67:6; 76:1; 69:62, and 
108:4., “Doubtful” is used here and hereafter in the sense that the notes either 
cancel the textual Pesiq or indicate another reading in which the accent proceding 
‘Pesiq is changed. 

2, Im ten cases Pesiq precedes the name of God, which is in the yoeative in 
six of these instances: 67:4; 89:505 94:8; 119:62;119:157; 148:9, In 66:8 Pesiq 
follows a voeative, serving as an exclamation mark. Tn 10:18; 77:8, and 78:66 it 
indicates the subject of the sentence, thus preventing a possible misunderstanding. 
‘The DION Yu" of 10:18 illustrates what has been said. 

 Onee, in 189:19, Pesiq follows the name of God, preventing « misunder- 
standing and a blasphemy. 

4. In 65:11 Pesig follows 77 and secures a distinct pronunciation of Mappia. 
XE we accept the qabbalistic interpretation of the word followed by Pesig in this 
caso, wo may Teduoe it to ¢ In 75:1, too, Pesig occurs, but is omitted in the 
Watton Polyglot 

2. Atter Munach Pesig stands seventesn times. 

4. Nine of these instanoes are doubt: 40: 
100:8; 1084; 118:75 11631. 

», Before the name of God Pesiq is found four times, in three of which 
‘instances the divine name is in the vocative case: 67:10; 69:2; 74:8, Tn 58:7 a 
misunderstanding is prevented. 

¢. In the three remaining eases Pesiq intervenes between repeated words to 
‘secure a dignified and impressive reading. In 85:21 we read PINT] MINIT; in 61: 
9, BY BY; in 197:7, FAY IY. In 7:17 Posiq is omitted in several editions. 

8. After Mercha-Zarga Pesia is found six times. 

4, Tn 40:16 it ia, however, doubtful. 

», Four times it intervenes between repented words: in 41:18; 89:58, and 72: 
19 between TEONY JON, in 70: between ANT ANT 

¢, Onee, 10:3 Pesiq occurs before the divine name in the accusative. 
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4. After Mercha-Mahpach Pesiq stands twice. In 9:17 itis doubtful. In 68: 
21 it follows the name of God and secures also an easier understanding of the 
text. Besides, distinctness fs demanded here, since ‘) immediately precedes and 


follows Pesia. 
5. Atter Munach-euperior Pesiq occurs six times. 
a. Tn 86:1 and 48:6 it is doubtful. 





}. In 60:1 and 61:1 it stands at the end of a clause in the title of the Psalm. 
‘in 108:24it folows an exclamation and may be looked upon as an exclamation 
mark, “Van der Hooght’s editior omits tn 142:4. 

6, After Shalsheleth Pesiq is read twenty-three times. 

4. Tis occurrence in 44:9 is doubitul. 

2, In nineteon cases Pesiq stands after the word immediately following Ath- 
nach and in most eases emphasizes this word as parallel with or opposed t0 a 
sword of the preceding halt of the verse. One or two illustrations must sufices 
the other occurrences will be indicated without further comment. In 20:8 
SIMINY is pointedly opposed to the FIONNY....AFHNE of the preceding clause; im 
38:12 DY/r is emphatically parallel to tho preceding "YT. Something similar 
right bo said of 7: 211 44:85 49:14; 60%; 62:55 66:7; 67:55 77:4; 89: 
22; 80:05 94:17 5 LOLA 148:8 5 1485115 14 

¢, Tn the remaining three cases Pesiq does not follow the word preceded by 
‘Athnach ; in 68:16 and 187:9 there is no Athnach at all in the verse, but in the 
tormer passage Pes follows the divine name; in the later it indicates the end of 
the clause. In 72:8 it emphasizes QY77 as parallel to the preceding MY'23- 

7. After Qadhma-Mahpach our sign stands four times. 

4, In 9:17 and 65:16 the textual reading is doubtul. 

>, 1m 60:16 Pesig indicates opposition between the word it follows and the 
preveding emphatic word; in 65:0 it indlates the real meaning of the passage by 
Tuniting an adverbial qualifcation to its proper verb. We shal se later that in 
these services it does not differ from the Pesiq which follows Qadma, Hence 
wwe might have enumerated these eases under No. 10. 

0. ter Mahpach-Rebhia' Pesiq appears in 118:16, Van der Hooght’s edition 
omits it in that placo, and the London edition of 1822 substitutes Mahpach or 
Munnch instead of Mahpach-Rethia'. For brevity sake, two more instances may 
te enumerated under this number. In 45:5 Pesig follows @adma-Minach supe- 
ron; in 78:24 it oocure after Mahpach superior. 

10, After Qadhna Pesg is found 251 time 

a. In eloven of these instances itis doubtful 
45:5 ; 55:6; 66105 14245 149:9; 89:5. 

b. The name of God precedes Pesiq forty times; in eleven cases it stands in 
‘the vooative: 8:85 7:75 9:21; 17:1; 28:1; 48:1 ; 55:24; 67:2; 86:11; 197:7 5 140: 
lat the end of a clause or phrase Pesiq stands fifteen times. Two cases sufi as 
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ilustrations of this. Tn 87-84 we read, EWA! MTN AYP, where evi 
dontiy a new sentence begins atter Pesia, though the closing word ot the preced- 
{ng one is marked by Qudhma only. In like manner a new sentence begins after 
po vbr im Aten; 21; 11:1; 1851; ATT; 48:1; 149515 1502, though 
here, too, 7 has a conjunctive accent. ‘The same must be said of 55:20; 96:18; 
10:4; 198:11; 144:1; 185:21. In the remaining fourteen instances Pesia 
expresses either emphasis, a in 11:1; 42:9; 55:28; 69:86 98:1; 110:1; 146:10, or 
st stands like our comma between a complex subject and its predicate, thus facill- 
tating the right understanding of the verse as in 19:10; 29:9; 78:81; 108:17,22; 
or again it stands before a noun in the construct state, uniting the construct mare 
closely to the following genitive as in 41:18; 106:48. In 55:28 another reason 
right be assigned for Pesig; for since the word following it begins with *, and 
since 93°78 was read instead of the preceding 7M}, Pesia may be said to secure 
Astinet promeistion of tntial and final consonant, 

¢. Pesiq precedes the name of God twenty-three times, Atteen of which have 
the sacred name in the vooative: 6:11; 17:14; 89:18; 40%6; 61:16; 69:14; 98:10; 
98:8 5 108:24  106:46; 141:8; 148:7; 44:24; 78:1; 75:2. In 96:10 stands at the 
end of  clauso; in S1:11; 20:7; 18:18; 48:15 tt intervenes between subject and 
predicate, either because one of those members is complex or because no copula is 
expressed, Tn 18:1; 18:61 and 42:8 we may admit Pesiq on account of the special 
emphasis on the word following it; in 18:51, however, and possibly, also, in 18:1 
a misunderstanding is prevented by Pesia, since it indicates that the following 5 
is not to be taken in the genitive, but in the dative meaning. We might quote 
‘under this paragraph, also, 106:48 and 110:1; bub in both eases Pesiq enters 
between the repeated name of God, and in so far a8 it follows the divine name, 
both have been enumerated under the preceding division. 

a. Pesiq secures distinct pronunciation in 19:73 101:55 101:7; 104:85; 148:5; 
in these cases m,r,b, m2, m respectively are the initial and final consonants of its 
neighboring words. 

‘In 7:10; 8:8; 106:8; 108:9 Pesiq stands between repeated words or 
vword-Iike phrases and secures solemnity of reading; 81:8 end 71:8 may be added 
here or under the preceding heading. In both cases we read: MN¥9 "9. 

f. The end of @ clause or sentence is thirty-four times indicated by Pesiq: 

89:85 Ul 5 BY; A127; 41:10; 42:5; 48:0; 
76:9; 78:20; 78:88; 70:18; 88:5; 90:10; 
85 181:25 188:1; 14135; 149:5; 44:1. At times there 
{is a full division whieh would be indicated by our period or semi-colon, as in 26:1; 
27:1, ete.; again tho end of the protasis is express by Pesia, in which cases its 
the equivalent of our comma, as in 48:9; 90:10, to; or, in the third place, Pesiq 
equal to our quotation marks, a in 12:5; or it indicates the beginning ofa rela- 
tive clmise, the relative being not rarely omitted, as in 41:10; 742, ota. 
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g. A special emphasis seems to have been indicated by Pesiq in eighteen 

18; 79:85 84:45 84:12; 90:10; 91:43 
96:10; 122:5; 188:8 ; 187:8; 148:8; 148:8. ‘The emphatic word is sometimes the 
nominative absolute, as in 9:7 ; 90:10, eto.; or itis aword emphatio on account of 
its parallelism, as in 19:4, 89:18, ete.; or itis an emphatically repeated word, as 
{n 61:6, or finaly the emphasis is required by the whole context, asin 18:8; 88:12. 

1, Nearly related to the preceding heading of emphasis are those passages in 
which Pesiq is used before or after proper names and personal pronouns. 
‘We have nineteen instances of this kind: 10:14; 24:0; 82:5; 40:6; 42:6; 48:12 
45:5; 45:18; 62:9; 62:18; 68:28; 60:2; 80:35 87: 5 99:4; 99:0; 106:75 187:1. 
Several cases have been enumerated here in which a direct address is intended, as 
in 24:9, 0 Gatos;” 42:6 and 12, “O my soul” 45:5 and 62:9, “0 nation.” 
Seventeen more instances may be reduced to this headidg, “emphasis,” though at 
first sight they donot appear to belonghere, ‘They are: 27:65 85:10 ; 87:20; 40:4 
40:18 ; 42:5; 60:2 ; 65:14; 68:28 ; 78:4; 78:66; 94:28; 118:0; 129:8; 148:14; 72:18; 
10414. Another case of noted emphasis we have in 44:8, unless we prefer to 
ook upon the double Pesiq that encloses the emphatic word as on our dash. 

4, Next we must enumerate the instances in which Pesiq aids the right under- 
standing of the verso. In Aitteen eases it precedes the construct state of nouns, 
‘thus uniting the construct to its following genitive, They are: 2:2; 18:6; 191 
29:80 ; BL:14; 40:11; 45:2; 76:65 78:0; 78495 9B:4; 101:8; 198:25 14124; 71: 
Temust be added that in 45:2; 71:20; 8:6; 984; 1414 the noun isnot followed 
by a gonitive, but by a qualifying adjective, 

k, In forty-four cases Pesiq aids the right understanding by indicating whether 
‘an adverbial or adjectival qualification belongs to the subject, to the predicate or 
to the object of the sentence. Such qualifications are expressed by means of 
fa preposition with a noun or a pronoun or by negative particles. ‘Two cases 
vwill exemplify this; the rest will be merely enumerated. In 10:14 wo read: 
BSN YD) Soy AND ANN. Shall we render this: “Thou bast 
seen, for thou art grievousness, and griof thou wilt look on,” or “ Thou hast seen, 
for thou wilt look on grievousness and grief”? ‘The double Pesig tells us, so far 
‘as mere mechanism can tell, that grievousness and griet belong together and stand 
on the same footing. Hence the first rendering is excluded. Again in 18:9 we 
read: YOND' [WY My, literally: “Went up smoke in his anger.” Does the 
‘qualification ‘in his anger” belong to “smoke” or to “went up”? ‘The Pesiq 
shows that it belongs to the whole sentence, 1. ¢., to the verb rather than the sub- 
fect. Similar occurrences we meet in: 28:53 27:2; 27:8; 27:0; B1:9; 82:6; 8 
80:45 40:7; 40:10 ; 40:15; 40:17 ; 49:5; 48:14; 49:15 ; 61:8; 62:5; 68:2; 64:65 66:55 

5 5 92:8; 100:4; 102:8; 
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1. Misunderstanding is prevented by means of Pesiq in eighteen other 
‘instances; or if no positive misunderstanding is prevented, at least the right 
‘understanding is facilitated. Pesiq intervenes between subject and predicate, 
‘hus indicating the copula, in 80: : 7719; 111105 144: 
12, Tn 1:8; 7:6; 10:95 19:7; 29:16; 25: 8 Pesiq helps to 
‘clearness as much as in the previous instances; but since the way in which {t does 
so varies in the single cases, we must here be satisfied with a mere enumeration 
of the passages. A more minute deseription of each would lengthen our paper 
considerably. 

11. Finally, after Mahpash Pesig occurs 197 time 

4a. Nine of these are doubtful: 6:11; 17:8; 87:25; 8 
102:27 ; 115:7. 

», Pesiq follows the name of God nineteen times. In eight of these cases the 
divine name is in the voeative ease: 6:9; 44:2; 50:1; 68:2; 86:1 5 ABIL; 
48:1. In nine other passages Pesiq indicates the copula: 11:4; 18:8; 27:1 ; 28:7; 
41:9 ; 60:8 ; 68:7; 146:8; 146:9. In 108:8 it serves to join the adverbial qualifiea- 
tion to the verb, and in 127:1 it does the samo with regard to the negative particle. 

¢. Pesiq also precedes the name of God in nineteen instances; nine of these 
present the sacred name in the vocative: 4:2; 89:5; 55:24; 68:19; 77:17; 79:9; 
‘86:12; 97:9; 109:21. In 5:7; 12:18; 78:19 and 118:27 it stands in place of the 
copula ; it adds emphasis in 87:7: 98:6 and 55:20; it stands before a noun 
in the construct state in 48:2 and 20:2 

4. Pesiq secures distinctness and dignity of enunciation in 68:20 and 104:14; 
in the former case the word is repeated, in the latter the final letter of the preced- 
ing word is identical with the initial consonant of the word that follows Pesia. 

6. Pesiq indicates the end of a clause or sentence, like our comma or period, in 
fourteen cases: 18:81 ; 22:28; 40:17; 56:1; 56:7; 59:8; 59:12; 78:8; 74:2; 86:9; 
86:0 again; 104:26; 11:9; 184:1. Since this and the following division are sim- 
ilar to the various headings given under No. 10, fuller ilustrations are not needed. 
J. Special emphasis is indicated by Pesiq in twenty-six cases: 1:2; 6: 













5 47:95 57 


















We 
may notice here a characteristic proper to Pesiq following Mabpach, namely, that 
it follows in the majority of cases the first word of the sentence. Pesiq may be 
said to secure emphasis also in 71:21 ; 102:20 ; 104:8; 148:4, though in these eases 
‘the emphasis is less striking. 

g. To the class of emphasis we may refer also those cases in which Pesiq 
‘accompanies a proper name ora personal pronoun. Such are the following twenty- 
four instances: 8:1; 10:14; 18:6; 81:15; 81:98; 82:7; 85:18; 40:18; 44:8; 52:25 
52:10 57:6; 59:17; 60:10; 70:8; 71:29; 18:28 ; 76:8; 81:65 87:4; 88:14; 109:25; 
15:18 ; 185:11. 
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|. ‘The right understanding of the text is factlitated by Pesiq in several ways, 
‘First it joins the construct state to its proper genttive. This happens in the fol- 
lowing twenty-nine passages 10; 81:21 ; 88: 
5 90:17; 97:75 101:25 101 
109:14; 109:20; 116:8; 116:19; 11 5 188:7; 145:12; 148:18. 

4. Pesig prevents misunderstandings or facilitates the right understanding of 
‘passages, in the second place, by indicating the proper subject of adverbial quali- 
fications and conjunetional relations. ‘The passages in which this takes place are 
the following: 87:1,5; 5:5; 10:18; 16:9; 16:10; 18:50; 28:8; 28:5; 80:18; 82: 
5 80:7; 49:9; 48:11; 44:4; 51:18; 5:18; 62:4; 62:10; 62:12; 68:17; 68:24; 
5 11:18; 78:10 ; 78:20; 78:21 ; 79:10; 85:95 89:50; 94:14; 96:5; 105345; 109: 
16; 119:69; 119:128 ; 189:17. It may be added that nearly all the qualifications 
of this class are conjunctions, such as *for,” “ therefore,” “that,” or interroga- 
tive particles, 

4, Tn thirteen more instances does Pesiq prevent a misunderstanding of the 
text; but it is too hard to reduce them to any greater divisions and too lengthy to 
explain them singly in full. An enumeration must then sufflos: 1:1; 15:5; 18:7; 
18:7 again; 19:5; 24:4, 88:95 67:75 O6:4; 17:85 111:0; 185:9 ; 14638. 

In order to complete this sketch of the use of Pesiq in the books in which the 
ostic system of accentuation prevails, the occurrences of Pesiq in the Books of 
Proverbs and of Job will be briefly added. What is to be said of Pesiq after dis- 
Junctive accents in these books, has been stated above. 

1. After Mercha Pesiq occurs in Prov. 8:21 and Job 40:6,9. In Proverbs it 
‘marks the end of the sentence ; in Job 40:8 it seems to give emphasis to the fol- 
lowing word, while in Job 40:9 it follows the name of God, thus securing a more 
solomn reading of the same. 

2. After Munach Pesiq occurs in Prov. 6:9 after a vocative, and in Job 1:1; 
1165 1:17 1:195 8:11; 11:15; 27:0; 27:18; 42:8 and 42:8 again. ‘The occurrences 
in Job 1 and 2 and 42 do not concern us, the poetic system of accentuation not 
‘eing employed there, In 27:9 it precedes the name of God; in the other cases it 
serves to indicate the proper connection of words, thus facilitating the under~ 
standing of the passages. 

8. After Mercha-Mahpach Pesiq occurs in Prov. 
pregnant meaning of the participle. 

4. After Shalsheleth Pesig occurs in Prov. 6:10; 6:27; 24:88; and also in Job 
5:19; 11:6; 15:28; 16:9; 82:6; 87:18. In Prov. 6:27 it seems to give distinctness 
and solemnity to the enunciation, standing between WN and WAN; in Job 82:6 
it indicates that the two words after which it stands belong together and express 
‘one idea, In the other instances Pesiq follows the word immediately after Ath- 
‘nach and indicates emphatic parallelism or the end of the clause. 
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5, After Qadhma Pesiq occurs in Prov. 1:27; 8:28; 6:21; 6:14; 6:22; 8:18; 8: 
5 24:27 5 2481 ; 26:18 ; 25:20; 27-10; B7-12; 7-14; 27:99; 
5 80:16; 80:19; 81:4, and also in Job 
6:10; 6:20; 10:85 10:17 ; 10:22; 11:6; 12:8; 12:4; 19:6; 14:5; 14:1; 
5 16:11; 16:12; 16:18: 19:27; 19:29; 91:17; B45; 24212; BA: 
45 BL:B4; 81:85 5 81:40; BB; 88:11 88:28; 98-26; 84:19; 94:20, 
87:12; 88:2; 89:25. Without classifying these cases under 
their respective headings the general statement suflies, that the end of clauses, 
‘emphatic oppositions and parallelisms and the proper subject of adverbial and 
conjunctional qualifications are pointed out by Pesig in these passages. In Job 
46:20 distinct enunciation of the final and initial letter is effected by it. 

6. After Mahpach Pesiq is found in Prov. 1:0, 6:8 ; 7:12 ; 10:26; 1 
19:10 ; 21:20 ; 21:29 ; 29:8 ; 29:20 , 98:7; 24:14, B4-24; B51; O5:98, 26:1; 97:97 
28:24 ; 29°18 ; 80:1; 80:8; 80:14; 80:20, and in Job 2:18 ; 4:16; 4:19; 6:1; 6:2 
24; 1B:14 ; 18:27; 14:10 ; 15:24; 16:4 ; 18:2; 19:8 ; 19:12 ; 20:20 ; 20:28 ; 20:29; 21: 
28; 24:18 ; 26:14; 27°18 ; 28:3 ; 98:28; BO:I ; 81:2; BR6; BRIS; 83:27; 84:10, B4: 
20; 86:28 ; 87:4; 87:21 ; 42:8. Here, too, we must be satisfied with learning in 
general, that the characteristics of Pesiq after Mahpach are the same in the books 
of Proverbs and Job as in the Psalms, Pesiq generally follows the initial word 
and indicates emphasis, or the proper subjeot of an adverbial or a conjunetional 
qualification or distinctness of reading, as in Job 24:18 and 81:2. 

‘Now we may draw the inferences that flow from the stated facts. ‘The frst 
conclusion has been stated in the beginning of this paper in the three eanous con- 
‘cerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms, ‘This inference is go clear that it needs 
no farther explanation. 

‘The second inference has reference to the determination of the particular 
value of Pesiq in each special case. It may be worded thus: “ After the greater 
conjunctive accents Pesiq effects emphasis or dignity of enunciation and may be 
compared to our exclamation point or our italics; after the less conjunctive 
accents Pesiq is generally equivalent to our comma or period, rarely to our exclama- 
tion mark.” Greater conjunctive accents are those that serve usually immediately 
defore the greater disjunctive accents, such as Mercha or Munach before Silluq, 
‘Munach before Attach, Yerach before Mercha-Mahpach. Less conjunctive 
accents commonly serve before other conjunctive or the minor disjunctive accents. 
‘Hence the “Jess” is to be taken in an adjectival, not in an adverbial sense. ‘The 
passages in which Pesiq follows Shalsheleth immediately after Athnach are noted 
for the peculiarity, that the series of conjunctive accents in that member is always 
the same: Shalsheleth, Tiphcha, Munach, Sillug. ‘The only exception is in Ps. 
89:8, where Morcha is found instead of Munach. 

‘The third inference regards the converse forms of our three canons: “Wherever 
in the Psalms a possible misunderstanding of reading or singing has not been 
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impeded by a disjunctive accent, there Pesiq has been employed.” ‘This rule must 
‘be extended in due proportion to emphasis and solemnity of reading. And it isin 
great measure due to the variety of emphasis and intonation that the same piece 
4s capable of, according to its different conceptions, that the use of Pesiq seems 
arbitrary and without fixed law. But let us not throw stones at the Massorites, 
before we ourselves explain the rules of our comma, semicolon and exclamation 
mark, 

‘A fourth inference we may draw from the given facts: ‘The frequent use of 
‘Pesiq in the Psalms is in great measure due to the use of the poetic system of 
‘accentuation in the same.” For in this system the number of conjunctive accents 
surpasses that of the disjunctive ones; hence an artificial and extensive means is, 
needed to secure the right divisions and pauses. Other, secondary reasons for the 
frequent use of Pesiq in the Psalms are not excluded by this. 

Finally, a word coneerning the numerous instances in which Pesig either pre- 
codes or follows the name of God, ‘This name itself occurs in the Psalms much 
‘more frequently than in other portions of the Old ‘Testament; besides, in most 
cases a specific reason different from the mere fact of the divine name preceding 
or following Pesig, may be assigned for the occurrence of Pesig. But granting all 
this, we cannot deny the general tendency of rendering the sacred name emphatic 
by the addition of Pesia. 





THE "Arag Aeyéueva OF THE MINOR PROPHETS, 
By Ruy. A. S. CARRIER, 
MoCormlck Theol, Seminary, Chengo, Th, 

In the following pages I have presented words which are peculiar to but one 
of the Minor Prophets, and which are found nowhere else in the O.'T. ‘The 
LXX. translation follows each word, the Vulgate and Revised Version in the 
order named. No comments are added when the meaning of the word is obvious 
or the R. V. to be chosen, Montfaucon’s edition of Oxigen’s Heeapla, Paris, 1718, 
has been consulted, also Vetus Testamentum, Grace, Tischendorf-Nestle edition, 
Sexta, Leipzig, 1880. 

‘The references in each ease have followed the Hebrew arrangement of chap- 
ter and verse. 





Hosea. 

IL 4. AYBADNY ri portly obrts—adulteria sua—her adulteri 
An bore formation indicating the flagrancy of the sin, with a passive 
foree. Ct. fy} in preceding clause. 

Ts. ANY eter cirie—statiiam efus—her lewdness, 
Keil iderstands the word to express the idea of “being faded” or “ex- 
hausted,” which better agrees with the meaning in Qil. Ges. takes the 
word in sense of pudenda and compares 933 in PYal to disgrace.” 

‘TL 14. FANN ef. AON and 43777 van. 9. 

11.16. rapist atrs—monit euo—ber Jewels. 
A. segil. 7/9, fom. of YF]. ‘The root meaning is “to be smooth,” pol 
shea.” 

IIL 2 3]N9—stfercior—dimio coro—halt omer. 
A measure, which Kimchi, according to Ges. Thes., says was “9M ‘yn. 
Ges, Thes. and, after him apparently, Keil give for the LXX. rendering 
‘nope, but this is probably wrong for such a rendering does not appear in 
any edition of the LX. I have been able to consult. Origen's Hezapla gives, 
however, forthe rendering of several early Greek translations jypor, while 
‘Theod. reads vf over, a bottle of wine, and Sym. desi cow 

v.2. TO —rie ‘%par—victimas—in making slaughter (mar. in corruption). 
Ges. hes. takes this as Pf, inf. est. from tghwy “‘aet in an abandoned 
‘manner, while Ges.¥® treats it asa P¥'él noun, “shameful action,” from a see- 
ond UMW i.e. MW. ‘The LX. have evidently mistaken the word. The 
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Vulg. treate it as a noun, in which caso it is properly an a.3. The R. V. 
seoms to consider the word as an inf, the text Qi, the mar. Py 

V. 2. DNDY—irpsbooros—(declinastis?}—revotters. 
‘This difficult passage the LXX. translate as follows : (verse 1 ‘‘a net stretched 
‘upon Itaburion) which the hunters (QYDW] of prey [rmighqey/] made fast.” 
‘Tho Vulgate either leaves the wotd out altogether or includes it in dectinastis. 
“Deviation,” “wandering,” is the meaning given by Ges.1? Del. (Ps. cr. 
8) and Kell take the word to be an equivalent of DY{9D , the latter derives it 
trom 71OW and translates tranepression.”” ‘Tho'R. V. treats it as a Qil act. 
part, from yyy (cf. Ps. x0. 5). 

V.8. ipY—seeroiey—soloere potrit—he shall cure, 
Ges. Thes. gives the meaning as “remove,” “drive away,” though the corre 
sponding Syr. word means ‘flee.” ‘Tho parallelism indicates clearly that it 
isaayn.of ND. In Prov. xvi. 22 we find the «. 2 ;7/33 “healing.” 

VE 10. Qt AA NAYY Keth. YY —Hosr—horrendun—a horrible thing. 
DVpYY ooears in'Jer. xvini. 18. "passive formation like [PDADN} . the 
‘8d ad. doubled in each case on account of the guttural. ‘The Toot is ywy* 
“shudder” (Ges.1°). 

VEL. 6. DY Yor — nerd torio—cum stusordrus—with seomers. 
‘The EXX. word means ‘with pestilence.” Ges. Thes. inclines to take this 
from 749 in the Pol. for 'YYID- 

VIL. 18. }}—oiror—ista—this. : 
‘A dialectical variation for 77}. 

VIL. 6. DY23¢/—r20rce—in aranenrum telas—be broken in pieoes. 
Origen’s Hex. shows several variants: Sym., dxorosraray (‘*unstendy ”); 
‘Theod. the same as LXX.; Sth ed., byfetow; and thereading of some others 
with the Vulg., “like the web of a spider,” taking the word from the frst 
‘35u/ which means “weave.” A second uf has the idea of “divide,” 
‘which of course is the meaning best suited to this passage. 

VIL. 8. 43977 —Hope (indrvoar)—munera dederunt—hire. 
$M) —rapcdobhorrar—cum mercede conduzerint—Uire. 

TL 14." YM Murdoyara—mereedes—hire. 
‘The root meaning is “to stretch out,” hence “to offer,” and it is nearly syn. 
with JhJ. ‘The Valg. agrees with the Afth edition found in Origen's Hex. 
‘The LXX. translation “ shall be delivered ” in v. 10 implies a Hophal form. 

‘VEIL. 18. 1373] —offerent—mine offerings. 
Ges.l seémis to prefer another meaning which comes from the Aram. 3773;3 
“to bake,” and suggests that this may be a North Palestinian expression, 
especially chosen, for “butnt offering.” ‘The Greek translators have found 
‘the word dificult. ‘The TXX. appear to leavo it out altogether, translating 
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the passage dir: fv diever foley; Adu $e, ope; Spit bratafNor; Theod., 
erapopao. ‘There seems no reason. to depart trom Kimchi’s interpretation 
Dap “sits” 

1X. 7,8 MOUYD nave com amentiae insania—enmity. 
‘The root is DY, pezhaps the same as JOY. Ges. Thes. would translate 
“dostruction,” but “enmity” seems, on the whole, nearer the ground- 
moaning. 

IX. 8. ept-entak—ruinae towers. 
Ap cous three times (Ps. C1. 8; Prov. v1.8; Jes. v.26) inthe sense 

ot “fowler.” Br is probably only a dialectial variation. 

‘TX. 12. "et —vdpe wor—cwm recessero—when I depart from, 
‘Aq. translates inivaeér yoo. ‘The word is disletical variation for “ND - 

IX 14. DIDS tneebs—arentia—ary. 
Qi act, part. from PY. The root OY occurs in # number of words, sig- 
nifying “that which is of close texture,” “hard,” hence ary.” 

X. 6. MaWD—H S4uarc (in (with) a gitt)—confusio—shame. 
A fem. u-class Segh. from uff. 

XK. 9. ANDY "93-73 rl Sdalor— fling iniguitatis—chitdren of iniquity. 
Another form of yyy - 

XMM. 1, Py -teatore—horrortrembling. 
‘Ag. ote. Kell eters to 249) Jer. XLIx. 24. 

XIE 8. AQ—euystuér—indertra—canl, 
Job XXviit. 15 has this same word, which the LXX, translate ovywdeué 
‘Vulg., aurum; B. V., gold. ‘There the word hae a passive sense, that whi 
is shut up,” while ours has an active, the enclosure.” 

XUIL 5 PYDNYA—iowtry—solitudinis—great drought. 
From SNO* related to 3-7* whence 3779 “flame.” 

ILL 10,14. MyyAQ—ob—(10} wi (14) ero—where ? 
‘Verse 14 Aq. and Quinta, x6; Sym., loos 
Kell suggests that this is merely a dialectical variation for 7HNQ. 

XII 14. 7319 )—slorpo eoo—morans tuus—destruction, 
Syn. with QD (Ps. xcr 6). ‘The Text, Recep. of the N. T. transposes this 
‘word in 1 Gor, xv. 66, placing it in the frst clause. ‘The critical editions 
retain the Hebrew and LXX. order.* 

XID. 14. DE}—rapdetnou—consolatio—repentance. 














*Teiscurious tonotethat the EXX.transiate J°139 fo this vere, by # iy cov (Aq. and Quinta 
of Réyox cov; Sym. correctly, x2 gov), While in 1 Cor. xv. 55 wo read) sic f0F # viens Tn 
quoting from memory may not the aposte have unconsolously subetituted viey for disp, under 
the Influence of the idot of the preceding quotation from Isaiah, and then to avoid using & 
‘now word, have changed the form to 79 sop ? 
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“Repentance” is the meaning best suited to the context, and is given by Ges. 
‘Thes. and Ges.20 

XII. 15. NAqD!—Aarrete—dividet—though he be fruitful. 
‘Kell explains the irregular writing of the word by its being a play upon the 
word OMIDN. ‘The root meaning of the word is “to break forth ;” hence the 
translators have given, in two of the cases before us, the meaning “divide.” 
‘This is but one of the frequent interchanges of ;7"9 and xX") forms. 

KV. 1. EA Hat ot dr yorpteyonear—foctae efus—thetr women with child, 


Jon. 


1. 8. *9i-Spforeor—plange—lament, 
Coguate with 55", SN. 

1.1. BY onetacye—deeorticalt—and barked (mar. broken). 
Aq ves us the idea of “breaking,” teasing,” and hence tho rendering of 
‘the margin seems to be the better. 

1.17, $U9Y—toripace—computruerint—zot (mar. shiva) 
Keil gives two contradictory explanations, ‘to moulder away” aud “ dry up. 
‘The idea of * thickening,” “hardening,” seems to inhere in the root. The 
Arabic word “to shrivel,” contains the same radicals; there isa close simi- 
lanity to w3hs and the context favors “loss of vitality by extreme drought,” 
rather than by * decay.” 

YTD sepd2eac—jumenta—seeds. 
‘The LXX. and Vulg. evidently read My hence the translation “heifers.” 
Henderson (Min, Proph.) supports the translation “seeds,” by reference to 
the N.'T. where the Syriac word 1472 is found in several places meaning 
“seed.” ‘The word is derived from FAD “separate,” referring to the seat- 
tering of the seed. 

= DAPMb D— in rae péroue etrdn—in stercore suv—under their clods. 
‘The Took is FF “to draw.” From this root eomes STAN “Ast,” (Bx, 3x1 
18; Isa, vit. 4) “that which is drawn together.” It seems preferable to 
sive our word a like foree rather than to take it, as Kail does, in the meaning 
of a detached piece of earth,” fragment.” 

—_ niypp—troi—apaticcaa—barns, 
‘The paralleiam indleates clearly the meaning of this word. A noun formed 
with f9 denoting place, from the subst. TAD - 

UL 20. SOMTP—r> aad fuisd—eum, qu ab Aone et—the northern army. 

IY for etroi—putredo—il savor. 

TV. 10. BOTT—5 deror intr —the weak 

IV. 11. yeh Y—omadotcecde—erumpite—haste ye (mar. assemble yourselves). 
WAM may be azelated root. Tho toxt of the R. V. is to be preferred to the 
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Ants. 

IL 18. DYYh}—wilras—stridet—presseth. 

= PVD~ntiostrideto—press, 

Ges.i0 gives “tum” as the ground-meaning, which justifies the LXX. ‘The 
Vale. uses a word which expresses the result of pressure ou a cart, apy 
(Ps Lv. 4) “pressing down,” AYA (Ps. nxv1. 11) “burden” seem 
establish the meaning press.” 

IIL. 12. $3—2opé»—extremum—a piece, 

‘From the root 973, a Qul formation. ‘The only trace of the word in the 
simple stem. 

OW) perp Tah aapanee—in Damasetgrabato—on the silken cushions. 
Henderson (3iv. Proph.) renders “Damascus,” and indeed the parallelism 
‘would seem almost to justify it, were it not that a reference to Damascus 
seems out of place in this connection. ‘The pointing of tis word is well 
attested and the meaning clear, 

IV. 2. D§2Y3—b be7o1e—n contis—with hooks. 

Tn tho sense of “hook,” Ty is several times used in the O. T. 

ANT NDR) —ae Mfrrag Sroeaiqutvore—in Olis ferventibus—with fish- 
hooks. 

“YD has beon translated “pot” by the Valg.; and 7737 curiously,  botl- 
ing,” undoubtedly influenced by the meaning taken for "YD, but the word 
is plainly an abstract noun meaning “fishery.”” 

IV. 8. PMO Hie sor #0 "Poussin Armon—into Harmon, 

‘The translators give each a different rendering to this word. Ag., sic 
"Apnea dove; Sym. cc "Buawiar; Theod., cig iynitw dpoc; Quinta, Mové. ‘There 
seems to be a strong probability that the word is simply another form 
of PID “palace,” so Henderson, or “citadel.” ‘The versions, though 
differing in some respects, point to the high antiquity at least of our Mas- 
soretic text, ‘They seem all to have had the same form before them, and to 
hhave felt the same difficulties as modern translators. 

IV. 18. {Hr xeerdv ainat—eloguivm swum—his thought, 

‘The LXX. combines the two words {Myy-7119 reading {My/t) “ his anointed.” 

V1. DDDYAD—seresnttngor—diripiebatis—ye trample upon. 

‘Probably a dialectical variation for DDD from Ds. 

V. 18. §77—bei—vae—alas 

V. 20. SBN—yoigor—eatigo—very dark. 

Of. ADB Bx. x. 22 

V. 28. DA3D—riv cemin—tabernaculron—Silkkuth (mar. tabernacle). 

— pr'p—Taude—imaginem—Clun (mar. shrine) Syr. 212. 

For the first word Aq. has evexwcyois ; Sym., riv oxrfp;; one version (marked 
‘3tog in the edition of the Hex. used) cdvar. 
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For the second, Aq. and Sym. simply transliterate xii. ‘The whole passage 
4m the LXX. reads: aad doe2Afere rly oxpody rob Moby, nt rd dorpo 108 Bb duo 
“Paid, robe rion arte oby Enoxare Zero; ® Theod. Tends xa pare ri tpace, 
ro Porter ‘yin, bzetpuam Bihan iubr, Sorgen ro beoi inde. ‘The LXX. evi- 
dently misplaced and misread [}'5, taking for 7) which is similar to ttn 
the old Hebrew characters. Henderson soems to prove conclusively that 
there was a planet named Kivan, which was referred to in this place, The 
yr. transliteration 15 shows how early our word was identified with the 
name of this planet. 

VE. 5." DIDIDI]—o!éruparotores—qui canitis—that sing idle songs. 
Cf. yp Lev. xix. 10‘‘seaterings” Henderson makes the word a syn. of 
my) on the anthority of the LXX. 

VE. 8. SNM) Biesionmpar—detestor—abhor. 
Probably for 3YND- 

VE. 10, SSDI el sepoferrar—etcombureteum—even he that barneth him. 
A dialectical variation for ‘DW - 

VIL. 1. wip —tedot—serotin’—latter growth. 
winh—foviror—(a wingless locust)—serotinua—tatter growth. 
Cf BADD Jo. 1.8. 
‘he TAX. may have read pz} im the second case, ‘They havo misunder- 
stood the whole clause ina ery curious way. 

VIL. 7,8. SJM—élauerrvn, bsnl, naa (trowel) comentari—plumb- 
line. 
Literally “Tend.” Ag. renders évons, “plastering” or “ polishing.” 

VIL. 14, “pph—eintts—armentarve—herdman. 
‘A denoininative like D3 - 

—  DYta eGov —elticans—aresser. 
‘Aa. tpeeniv; Sym., bya; Theod., zapaaty (“hedging”) given by Ges (and 
Keil) as a denom, from the Arab, word for'fig.” ‘The versions, though 
varying, all express practically the same sense. 

VIIL. 8. “iN—be roronés—quasi fuviua—like the River. 

TX. 9. FAYBBI— 19 taao—in ortro—in a seve. 
‘Ag. andl Sym. cones (love). 
From 35 in the meaning “ weave.” 

IX. 1L. PHO Het nreemynive—ta quae corruerant—his rains 
Root DA “to tear apart” 











‘stephen follows this closely (Acta vil) inserting xpoorvvein after Erovfoare and sub: 
uting alroig for Fzroic, Bub theertial edition of the N..wary in the propername, reading 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. 
‘By Puornsson W. Hexny Gnexx, 
Princeton Theologioal Sominaxy. 


1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In his introductory statement of the points agreed upon by the writers in the 
present disoussion, a8 he apprehends them, my friend Prof. Harper has to some 
extent misconceived my attitude to the question before us, which I prefer to state 
in my own words.* 

If the critios were content with attempting a partition of Genesis (or even of 
‘he so-called Hexateueh) on purely literary grounds and with drawing what might 
fairly bo reckoned legitimate inferences from such a pastition, this would be a 
matter of curious interest but nothing more. ‘The serious aspect of the afar is 
that there are presuppositions involved in the arguments employed and there are 
deductions made which are prejudicial to or subversive of the credibility and 
Inspired authority of the sacred record. ‘This constitutes the gravity of the case, 
40 far as my view of it s concerned and so far as it affects the great body of those 
who reverence the Scriptures as the word of God. I am accordingly only con- 
cerned to show, frst, that the partition proposed by the erities in itself and apart 
trom unfriendly prepossessions warrants no such destructive conclusions; se0- 
ondly, that many of the arguments urged in support of the current eritical parti- 
tion are clearly invalid 

A clear discriminatfon isto be made in the first place between the partition 
of the text itself, for which the erties contend, and the inferences professedly 
eduoed from that partition, Tt is possible to accept the former and yet to retain 


1.0 not chject to the statement of the question at Istue, HUDRATCA, p. 1 8, Are there 
really atinct documents? 1-0, sudh ast analyaie of eros of the present generation presenta P* 
‘rovided itis not limited to the words nals, Dat embraces the avooeeding explanatory clase 
{ts wall, Tt is tho current scheme of Pentatouch division, adopted alike by enti wo widely 
‘t variance in other respeots as Wellhauten and Kuenen’on the one hand and Dilan and 
‘Kitt on the other, watch {8 under disouesion. ‘This carries with it not simply the rooogul. 
tion of certain lines of partition, but a sores of oonsaquenoos walformily regarded by its evo. 
ates as lowing from it, mpagning the truth ani the cousisteuay of the #acred volume. "Tho 
‘mutual relations of these supposed documents are accordingly of vital consequenoe nd must 
‘ecossurly be considered. ‘That Prof. Harper and myselt are realy nt one upon the point tobe 
Aisoussed Is evident from tho fullness with Which he hus set forth not meray tho analysis, Dat 
‘ts commonly aooeptod conseavence 
*5 
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the right to judge of the legitimacy of the latter. We find in Genesis a contin- 
‘uous, connected and self-consistent narrative, which has all the appearance of a 
true and veritable history, and, so far as it can now be traced, has always been so 
regarded by the people among whom it originated; and there appears to be no 
‘good reason for discrediting it, ‘The mythical character attaching to the early 
record of pagan nations is not to be imputed to the biblical account of the primeval, 
‘age of the world or of the origin of the Israclitish people. For the narrative of 
the Bible is absolutely unique. Tt stands alone among all the records of antiquity 
in preserving in its primitive purity the true knowledge of God, in its freedom 
from grotesque, mythological conceit, and in presenting a traly rational account: 
and one which is strikingly confirmed in its main outlines at least, if not in all its 
details, by modern scientific research as no similar document of antiquity can 
pretend to be, in relation to the origin of the world, the unity of the human race, 
the primeval history of mankind and the fliation of nations. And as the prelim- 
inary stage in a grand scheme of divine revelation continued through succeeding 
‘ages, whose reality and supernatural character are attested by the most convine- 
{ng proofs, it has a well-founded claim to be regarded as transmitting a faithtal 
account of God’s dealings with men from the beginning. 

‘And there is an additional guarantee of the truth of Genesis in its Mosaic 
origin, which in spite of all critical clamor, in spite even of the concessions of 
eminent evangelical scholars, cannot be set aside. ‘The laws from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, by their own positive claim, by ineftaceable internal indications 
and by both the express attestation and incidental historical confirmation of sub- 
sequent Scriptures, iretragably Mosale. And Genesis, which is clearly preliminary 
to the books that follow, must, as the crities themselves allow, have the same 
origin as they. 

‘There is something clearly wrong in a critical process which can take a his- 
tory that in itself is quite consistent and entirely oredible, and sunder it into dis- 
tinet documents which are mutually repugnant and frecouellable. A purely 
literary analysis on grounds of diction, style and modes of thought, whatever it 
might reveal respecting the structure and formation of the book, obviously cannot 
impair the truth of that which is otherwise credible, or the consistency of that 
‘which in itself is harmonious. And in fact the damaging consequences attributed 
to the critical hypothesis result in great part from inferences resting not on posi- 
tive data but on the critics. ‘The fundamental viee in the whole process is that 
they quietly assume what they undertake to demonstrate. 

‘We have the book of Genesis in its present form. According to the current 
critical hypothesis it was put together by a redactor from pre-existing documents. 
‘The portions extracted from each of these documents severally can, itis claimed, 
bo recognized and assigned to the souree from which they came. By combining 
paragraphs of kindred origin the primary documents can again be reproduced in 
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‘heir distinct and separate state to that extent to which the redactor made use of 
‘thom in his compilation. Tt is confessed, however, that no one of them can be 
restored in its completeness. ‘There are evident breaks in their continuity. ‘There 
are in each allusions unexplained in any existing paragraph of that particular 
document. Just how much bas been dropped, or what was in the missing por- 
tions, cannot of course be known. ‘This being the case, the allegation that given 
passage had a meaning in the document from which it was taken, diferent from 
‘hat which it obviously has in its present connection and especially a meaning at 
variance with the connection in which it now stands, is pure assumption on tbe 
part of the ertie, for which in the nature of the caso he can have no adequate 
Justification, He has by his own admission the document in an imperfect state, 
‘with no means of Ailing acknowledged chasms or estimating the amount or the 
character of what has been omitted, and yet he presumes to challenge the work of 
‘he redactor, who by the hypothesis had the documents before him in their origi- 
nal completeness, and to convict him of incapacity or dishonesty. ‘There can be 
no possible warrant for such a procedure, unless the terms of the paragraph in 
question are themselves in evident eonfict with its existing context. ‘That they 
are capable of a different interpretation and might be so explained in some other 
connection is nothing to the purpose. Many passages rent from their connection 
‘might have an entirely different meaning put upon them from that which they 
‘wore intended to have. 

So when it is afirmed that two or more paragraphs, which, as they now stand, 
describe distinct subjects or events, are nevertheless but variant accounts of the 
very same thing. Without the materials for the formation of a correct judgment 
st is arbitrarily assumed that the rocord in its present form is false, and that the 
redactor has either from ignorance or design combined his sourees in a way that 
aisropresents their real meaning. 

So too when discrepancy is inferred from the silence of one document 
respecting matters sot forth in another. How utterly gratuitous and arbitrary 
such inferences are, appears from the repeated instances in which from like 
premises precisely the opposite conclusion is drawn, the exigencies of the critical 
hypothesis itself compelling its advooates to assume that the redactor found the 
same thing recorded in two or more of the documents, but deemed it sufficient to 
extract a single account trom one of them and hence passed the others by. 

80 also when tho oredibility of Genesis is undermined by alleging that the 
primary documents out of which it was compiled, were first committed to writing 
many centuries atter the Mosaic age, this conclusion is notoriously and avowedly 
‘based on grounds which presuppose their unhistoical character and convert them 
{nto fluctuating myths and legends and assume likewise that all the rest of the 
sacred history has been tampered with and deliberately falsified. 
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‘And go in general it will be found that deductions trom the eritical hypothesis, 
impugning the veracity of Genesis find no real warrant in the analysis itself, but 
rest upon conjectures and assumptions of the crities. They assume that the 
record is unreliable and untrustworthy; and every suspicion which their fertile 
fancy can suggest, howover baseless, is acoepted as a fresh proof that no depend- 
cence can be placed on ite statements. It is no marvel if under such treatment ita 
historical character is frittered away completely. 

‘The critical partition of Genesis has been gradually elaborated during more 
‘than a century by a succession of scholars of the greatest eminence, who have 
‘expended upon it an immense amount of learning, ingenuity and patient toil, until 
they have at length brought it into a shape in which itis accepted with substan- 
tial unanimity by European erities of widely different schools of thought and 
every various grade of belief and unbeliot. This is of course avery significant fact 
‘and is entitled to its foll weight in’ the consideration of this subject, ‘That 
‘cannot be lightly dismissed which has gained the approval of so many minds. 
Nevertheless it is not the weight of authority, but the force of the arguments, 
‘Which is decisive. And the fluctuations of eritieal opinion in the past, and par- 
ticularly the rapid and extensive changes which have taken place in the most 
recent times, caution us not to regard its present state as one of permanent equi- 
Mbrium. 

Some obvious grounds of doubt and hesitation offer themselves atthe outset 
of a general nature which may be noted here. 

1. The very ingenuity of the hypothesis and the perfection to which it has 
been brought, awaken the suspicion that its inventors may have been imposed 
‘upon by ther own dexterity. In its present form it is a kind of universal solvent, 
‘With P, and J, and E, and the added resources of the old fragmentary hypothesis 
in the shape of P!, P2, ete, J}, 32, ete., on the one hand, and minute divisibility on 
the other, and R ever ready for any emergency in the way of transposition, modi- 
feation, excision, insertion and readjustment ad Whitum, and a latitude of eonjec- 
‘uure which has no check but the pleasure of the operator, it seems versatile and 
pliant enough to be equal to anything. ‘There is.no mountain of dimieulty over 
which it eannot work its way. ‘There are no phenomens so adverse that it cannot 
te harmonized with them. It an elther shape itself to accord with the facts, or 
‘can shape the facts to suit Its own requirements. An argument that ean prove 
everything, proves nothing, and one cannot escape the apprehension in the pres 
cence of a hypothesis of such universal adaptability that we may be deating with a 
subjective ereation rather than an objective reality, with skillfully constructed 
fancies instead of the actual stato of the ease. 

2, This apprehension is increased by the rather impalpable nature of the sub- 
ject dealt with and the precarious nature of the arguments employed. ‘The 
‘wanderer in a trackless wilderness, with no compass and no fixed object to direct 
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his course, will almost inevitably diverge from a straight line, and may imperoepti- 
bly swerve more and more until at length he is moving in an opposite direction 
from that in which he started. So the very nature of the ease renders it well nigh 
Impossible that accurate results should be continuously reached in the manner 
attempted by the erties. ‘The comparison of certain passages supposed to belong 
respectively to distinct writers, furnish various criteria of diction, style and senti- 
ment. ‘These criteria direct the division of new passages, which in tum sapply 
additional criteria. And so the work proceeds step by step, cach result attained 
boing assumed as the basis of a fresh advance, the acouracy of which is condi- 
tioned by the exactness of every previous portion of the procass. ‘The liability to 
error in dealing with so many unknown quantities is very great from first to last ; 
and there is no external standard by which to test the correctness of the results or 
to ascertain and remove the errors that have been made. And yet a slight devia- 
tion at the outsot or anywhere along the line, which it might be impossible either 
‘0 avoid or to detect, would vitiate all subsequent conclusions. 

8. This liability to error is seriously increased by the critics? undertaking to 
deal with such minute quantities. In order to cary the hypothesis through it 
becomes necessary to sunder individual sentences, clauses and even words from 
‘their connection and assign them to authors distinct from the assumed writers of 
‘the surrounding context. ‘This is not only precarious in itself, but gives rise to 
‘the suspicion that the critical division is regulated by foregone conclusions rather 
‘than by a fair consideration of the actual phenomena; and that this mode of 
manipulation is only a device for getting rid of what is really adverse to the 
hypothesis. 

4, Connected with what has been said is the obvious danger that the critical 
arguments may prove to he but reasoning in a circle, ‘The text is partitioned 
agreeably to a given hypothesis; every passage having certain characterstios is 
assigned to one writer and such as have certain other characteristics to other 
‘waiters. And when the partition is complete it corresponds with the hypothesis, 
simply because it was made by the hypothesis. 

‘It is froely conceded that certain phenomena, particulary in the earlier chap- 
tors of Genesis, seem to be best explained by the supposition that it was based in 
‘whole or in part upon pro-existing written sources. Before the publication of 
Astruc’s “Conjectures,” the Dutch theologian and commentator, Vitrings, 
‘expressed the belief that various writings of thelr fathers were preserved among 
the Israelites, which Moses collected, digested, embellished, and supplemented.” 
Such an assumption in itself considered, so far from invalidating the record, tends 
rather to give it additional confirmation, since it increases the number of witnesses 
‘and to a certain extent replaces oral tradition by documentary evidenes. And it 
does not in any way affect the question whether the book in its present form is to 
bbe ascribed to Moses. 
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‘With these prefatory remarks my own attitude to the question under discus- 
sion may be briefly stated as follows 

1. The exitical analysis of Genesis, so far as it is a purely literary inquiry and 
apart from the destructive consequences uniformly dedueod from it by those who 
advocate and accept it, may be considered an open question to be determined by 
Iiterary evidence. 

2. The supplementary hypothesis is pressed with fewer dificuties than the 
dooumentary hypothesis now in vogue-* 

8, The methods and arguments by which the partition is effected are to so 
lange an extent unsound and the conclusions drawn from them so insecure, that 
it is exoeedingly doubtful whether any safe and satisfactory division in detail is 
practicable or any approach can be made in this way towards a reconstruction of 
the presumed original sources. 

‘Prof, Harper divides the passage under review, Gen. 1:1-12:5, into four seo- 
tions and states tho views and arguments of the erties in respect to each of them 
severally. Theso sections are now to be examined seriatim, and in each of them 
inguiry will be made into 

41. The alleged contradictions and discrepancies which are held to establish 
‘ho existence of two independent narratives; and it willbe found that even though 
‘he critical partition were allowed, no such discrepancies exist. 

2. The validity of the arguments by which the critical partition is de- 
fended. 








+ One insuperable ditiutty, est sooms to me, in the ordinary documentary hypothesis its 
‘fundemontal assumption that P and J constitute two distinct and independent documents pre- 
‘pared with no zeferenco to cach other. Its inconoalvable that two soparate treatises, written 
Dy diferent authors, nelther of whom had any inowledge of tho work ef tho other, could pro- 
{eed s0 completely upon the sume I 1nd eotonts. Prof. Harper is at pulos(p. 02) to 
{ndieats the aMtaty of Pana Jin Gea, he gives a summary of this section of the book 
‘under nine Heads, each of which i treated both documents and in Ue samme order. So closely 
allogare they infact that Tt has boon able to produce a continuous, regularly unfolding history 
by plecing together alternate aoctiona from obe and the other. ‘The oritios may be safely deed 
‘to adiuce a similar fasianee tn all iterature. Buch a measure of correspondence cannot have 
arisen without design: aod paragraphs borrowed from independent and unrelated sources can 
Zot be #o dovetailed together as t0 produce the impression of harmonfous unity and uninter- 
Yuptot connection. Te was the embarrassment arising from this consideration which led to tho 
fubatitution of the supplementary for the documentary hypothecs until tbe most recent scuool 
‘of rites found it necessary to fall baok upon tho later, eoauso tho former ould et be made 
tobarmonize with thelr royolutionsry ideas, If Jia not write independent, but simply sup- 
plemented P, making additions to & preexisting document for the sake of Incorporating fresh 
‘materia the relationship ofthe parts both iu general plan and in numerous minute partioulars 
1g more easily accounted for. Frineipal Cave (Inspiration of the Old Testament, p. 28) has 
rovently and ts T suppose independently offered the suggestion, first made, so far us X ama 
{nformed, by Rev. Dr. Schat, thet J was Moses: beside which may bo placed the conclusion of 
Delite Dated on independant grounde thet the " JebovistioDeuteronomio” style ie the best 
representative of the primitive Mosaio type (Newer Commentar tber ate Genel . 20. Who 

whether the higher eriilem itself tay not yet lead up to the old traditional view of 
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IL SECTION 1.—GEN. 1-3. 

It is alleged, p. 20,* that these chapters “contain two distinct accounts of 
creation * which differ so seriously in their “ material,” p. 27, in several respects, 
as to be incapable of being harmonized by any fair method of interpretation. 
‘Neither of these statements is correct. Ch. 2:40-8:24, which is assigned to J, 
oes not contain a second account of the creation additional to that of P 1:1-2:3. 
‘There is no lack of agreement between these two passages. 

‘These points must be examined separately. 


1. No Duplicate Account of the Creation. 

41) That ch. 2:4 sqg. isnot to be so understood in the intention of the water is 
plain from the manner in which it is introduced. It is professedly not an account 
of the creation, but a sequel to that account. Ch. 2:42, which is the title of the 
section that fellows, announces as its theme “the generations of the heaven and of 
the earth, when they were ereated.”” This is the first of a series of similar titles 
to the several sections into which the Book of Genesis is divided. The history is 
pareeled into “the generations of Adam,” 5:1; “the generations of Noah,” 6:0; 
the generations of the sons of Noah,” 10:1; “the generations of Shem,” 11:105 
“the generations of Terab,” 11:27, eto., ete. to indicate ita genealogical charac- 
ter. The proper frame-work of the history is the line of desoent traced regularly 
from Adam to Jacob and his posterity. ‘This line of descent is arrested from 
‘time to time in order to introduce such facts as are to be related, and then pro- 
ceeds again from the point at which ithad arrived. Divergent lines are tracod, 
as occasion arses, to a suflcient distance, and are then dropped, the writer then 
uniformly reverting to the main line of descent, that of the chosen race, which is 
his principal theme. 

‘The “generations ” of Adam, Noah, etc., mean, as is required by the form of 
the Hebrew word (MY 77M), its uniform usage and the contents of the sections 
0 entitled, not the origin or ancestry of Adam, Noah, ete., but thelr descendants. 
Accordingly, when for the sake of a more precise correspondence with the titles 
that are to follow, this term properly belonging to the sphere of buman relations is 
transferred to the material universe in the fist tile of the series (compare an 
analogous transfer for a like reason in Luke 3), “the generations of the 
heaven and the earth” must denote not their origin, how they were ereated or 
‘brought into being, bat, soto speak, thelr progeny, that which sprang from them, 
‘man the child of heaven and earth, notin any mythical sense, but in the plain and 
obvious sense of the narrative, his body formed from the dust of the ground, his 
spirit breathed into him by God himself. It is not an account of the creation of 
the world that is here snnoanced, but of the formation of man and the fst stages 
of his history upon the earth. 

~ All references ot otherwise apecited, arto the last summbor of HEREAICA. 
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‘This evident conclusion is not to be evaded by any critical device. Some 
‘would attach 2:4a to the preceding section, 1:1-2:8, as the summary of its con- 
‘tants. But this is impossible for a variety of reasons. 

1, Its in violation of the uniform analogy of the whole series of similar titles, 
which invariably stand at the head, never at the close of the section which they 
Aeseribe. 

‘2. This is confirmed by the identical structure of the immediately following 
‘lause here and in 6:1, where the comection is unquestioned. “In the day of 
Jehovah Elohim’s making earth and heaven” follows the title “‘ the generations 
of the heaven and of the earth ” in precise conformity with ‘in the day of Elo- 
‘him’s creating Adam,” after the title “the generations of Adam.” 

8. TE S:4a is a subscription to the preceding section, then 2:44:26 is the 
only portion of the book without a title, while 1:1-2:8 wil have two titles, one 
which is entirely appropriate at the beginning, 1:1, and one which is altogether 
‘unsuitable at the end. 

4. On the divisive bypothesis the additional incongruity results, that when 
the section ascribed to J (8:40-ch. 4) is excluded and the connection restored as it 
originally existed in P, 2:4a will be immediately followed by 6:1, and thus two 
titles will have stood in direct juxtaposition. 

5. Aw tho titles now stand they succeed each other in a perfectly natural 
onder. (1) The ereation of heaven and earth in the beginning ; (2) the generations 
of heaven and earth, Adam and his family, the child of both worlds; (3) the gen- 
erations of Adam traced to Noah and his family; (4) the generations of Noah, 
‘and 50 on. 

6. “The generations of the heaven and of the earth” in its proper Hebrew 
sense does not correspond and cannot by any possibility be made to correspond 
‘with the contents of ch. 1, which records the creation of the world instead of giv- 
{ng an account of a being sprung from the world. Dillmann indeed explains it of 
organized and living things produced upon the earth in the onward progress of 
creation. But DNDM73 neod not mean while they were in the course of crea- 
tion” Hupfeld shows (Guelle der Genesis, pp. 10, 111) that it may as well mean 
“after they were ereated,” Isa. 6:18; 80:14; 58:0. Even in the senso given to it 
by Dillmann, however, it would not be applicable to the whole, but only to a 
part of ch. 1. ‘The firmament and the heavenly bodies, the seas and dry land aro 
‘dentical with the heavens and the earth, not their offspring. ‘The oreating and 
shaping the material universe cannot with propriety be included under the * gen- 
rations” of the heavens and of the earth, and the writer of the chapter could 
never have expressed its purport in such terms. And even the vegetable and 
‘animal products, which by creative fiat were made to issue from the earth, were 
‘wholly of an earthly, not a heavenly, mold. It is not until v. 2 that the creation 
of man isreached. ‘To the great body of the chapter its alleged subscription is 
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‘manifestly inappropriate, and man himself in ch. 1 is considered simply in his 
place in the general scheme of created things. He is introduced into the world; 
‘but there is no record of what befell him or his family, such as we are authorized 
to expect, such as is in fact given in 2:4b-4:26, very similar title in Genesis is 
followed elther by a history of the immediate offspring or by successive genera- 
tions of descendants. 

‘The inappropriateness of 2:4a asa title to ch. 1, which has just been exhibited, 
is equally valid against the critical suggestion, affirmed (p. 19) without proot or 
explanation, as though {t were the most natural thing in the world, that it orig!- 
nally stood before 1:1 or in its place, but was removed to its present position by 
the Redactor. No writer, who understood the meaning of its terms, could ever 
have placed it there. Certainly not the writer who uses it so appropriately every- 
‘where clso in Genesis. Or if it was a suitable title for Gen, 1, what possible 
‘motive could a sensible Redactor have had for transposing it? 

It follows from what has been said that, in the view of the author of 2:4a, and 
of the author of the Book of Genesis as at present constituted (whether these are 
‘the same or different persons), the section which the critics assign to J is not a 
repetition of that of P, but a sequel to it. 

2) That this is really the relation of these two passages will further appear 
from an examination of thelr respective contents. Ch. 2 is not a second account 
of tho creation which had already been described in ch. 1. ‘The making of earth 
‘and heaven is not narrated but presupposed, 2:40. No account is given of their 
formation, No mention is made of the sea and its occupants; none of the sun, 
‘moon and stars; none of covering the earth with its varied vegetation; but only 
of planting a garden in Eden and making its trees grow from the ground, vs. 8,9. 
‘When banished from Eden man was to eat ‘the herb of the feld,” 8:18, whose 
existence is thus assumed, but whose production is only spoken of in ch. 1. 
‘These particulars could not be omitted from an account of the creation. ‘To say 
{as Dill. that they may originally have been contained in ch. 2, but were omitted 
by R because they were treated sufficiently in ch. 1, is to make an assumption 
without a particle of evidence, which amounts simply to a confession that ch, 218 
not what it would have been, if the writer had intended to give a narrative of the 
creation, and that its omissions are with definite reference to the contents of ch. 1. 

8) Ch. 2 is evidently throughout preliminary to ch. 8, the narrative of the 
fall. In order to make this intelligible it was necessary to explain, 1) the two 
constituents of man’s nature, slready intimated in the title to the section, which 
must be known to comprehend the form of the sentence pronounced upon him that 
dust must retum to dust, v. 7, ef. 8:19; 2) the locality, the garden of Eden with 
its treo of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, vs. 6-17; 8) the 
actors, Adam and Eve, and their relation to each other, vs. 18-25. ‘These partion- 
lars could not have been incorporated in ch. 1 without marring ite symmetry. 
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‘That deals with the creation of the world at large. Everything is on a universa. 
seale, And to introduce a detailed description of the garden of Eden, with its 
‘arrangements and man’s position in it, would be quite inappropriate, ‘The plan 
‘and purpose of ch. 1 made it necessary to reserve this for the following section, 
and it is accordingly given in ch. 2. 


2. No Discrepancies, 

‘There is no inconsistency between ch. 2 and ch. 1, as the critics pretend. In 
order to reach the description of the garden of Eden, the writer reminds his read- 
ers in preeise conformity with ch. 1 that when earth and heaven were frst made 
the former contained nothing for the subsistence of man. ‘There was nelther 
‘bush nor herb to serve him for food, 2:5. ‘The threefold classifiation of 1:11,12, 
grass, herb and tree, is not repeated here, for grass was the food of beasts and not 
tohis purpose, Bush YY is used rather than treo J), to make the negative 
stronger. ‘There was not only no tree ; there was not even a bush. Subsequently 
trees, 2:9, as well as herbs, 8:18, are named as the plants yielding food for human 





‘The reason given for the absence of food-bearing plants is twofold; there 
‘was no rain to moisten the eatth and no man to till the ground* There is no 
variance here with ch. 1. The suggestion that if the land had just emerged from 
the water, rain would not be needed, leaves out of view that according to 1:0,10 
the separation of the terrene and the aqueous elements was complete, and the 
earth was dry land, 77Y/3* , before any plants appeared upon its surface. A well- 
watered garden with ever-flowing streams was to be the abode of man; and in 
‘anticipation of it, it was natural to refer to the need of rain, And there is no 
implication that man was’ made prior to the existence of vegetation, contrary to 
112,27. For 

1. Ch. 2 alleges nothing respecting the relative priority of man or plants. It 
does not deal with the general vegetation of the globe any further than to cary 
‘us back to a time when it did not exist, Of Its actual production ch. 2 says 
nothing. Its positive statement is restricted to the trees of the garden of Eden, 
vs. 8.9. And we are nowhere informed that these were brought into being at the 
‘same time with the herb of the fleld,” 8:18, or “the grass,” NUM. Nothing is 
said of the origin of grass and herbs or of trees outside of Eden except in 
che. 

2, The existence of man is stated to be a condition of that of plants designed 
for human use, not as an antecedent but as a concomitant. His tillage is requi- 
site, 2:6, not to their original production, but to their subsequent care and ulti 





* My friend, Dr. 0M, Mead, na casaal conversation on this subject, suggested what if ay 
‘memory serves me, was also maintained by Hrard in alittle trast on Natural Setenee and the 
‘Dib feed several years since, that tho let clasne of 2:5 ie not connected with that which 
‘Immodiniely precedes. "There was no pltnt for there haa been no rain) end there was 10 
‘man." ‘Tho critical objection is thus get aside entirely In a very staple manner. 
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vation, Jehovab planted the garden and made the trees grow in it, and then set 
‘man to till it (Tp v. 15 as v. 8). 

8. The order of statement is plainly not that of time but of assoclation in 
‘thought (see Driver's Hebrew Tenses, 8 76,70; my Hebrew Grammar, # 278. d.; 
Prof. Harper's Hebrew Syntax, 24.2). V. 7, manis formed; ¥. 8, the garden 
planted and man putin it; v. 9, trees are made to spring up there v. 15, man ts 
taken and put init. “We cannot suppose (as Dillmann admit) the writer's mean- 
{ing to be that man was made before there was any place in which to put him, and 
‘hat he was Kept in suspense until the garden was planted; that he was then put 
‘here before the trees, that were to supply him with food, had sprung up; and 
‘that after the trees were in readiness he was put there second time. It is easy 
‘to deduce the most preposterous consequences from a writer's words by imputing 
to them a sense which he never intended. In order to pave the way for an account 
of the primitive paradise, he had spoken of the earth as originally destitute of any 
plants on which man might subsist, the existence of such plants being conditioned 
‘on that of man himself, 2:5. ‘This naturally leeds him to speak fist of the forma- 
tion of man, v.7, then of the garden, in which he was put, v. 8. A more partion- 
Jar description of the garden is then given, vs. 9-14, and the narrative is again 
resumed by repeating that man was placed there, v.15.* As there was plainly no 
intention to note the strict chronological succession of events it ennnot in faimess 
be inferred from the order of the narrative that man was made prior to the trees 
and plants of Eden, much less that he preceded those of the world at large, of 
which nothing is here said. 

‘Nor does ch. 2 contradict ch. 1 in respect to the order of the creation of man 
and of the lower animals. ‘The allegation that it does rests upon the assumption 
‘that Waw Consecutive future necessarily implies a sequence in the order of time, 
‘hich, as we have already seen, is not correct. ‘The record is (¥.19),**And out 
of the ground Jehovah Hlobim formed all the beasts of the eld and all the fowls, 
of heaven and brought them to Adam.” According to Hebrew usage this neod 
not mean that the birds and beasts were then first formed with the view of pro- 
viding a suitable companion for Adam. And when the scope of the passage Is 
uly considered it will bo seen that this cannot be its meaning. 

It isa signifleant fact that Dr. Delitzsch, who is an adherent of the document 
hypothesis and ean be suspected of no bias against it, and who in all the former 
editions of his Commentary on Genesis found ch. 1 and eh. 2 at variance on this 
point, in the last edition, embodying his most matured views, afirms that there is 
no discrepancy whatever, that ‘et formavit....et adduait = ef cum formasset 

“he eit sasumption that ¥% 1D-6 (20) oF ¥% £0,104 DI) Is an fterpolation nas 
sovch ns the desripiion of tho racdn ie doparto rom stlct narrative, whlch is atarards 
‘eouamed, aswell as Dude's notion thatthe treo of lit lato bo oraod from. 9 and eaowhere at 


‘ot belonging to honarrative originally, doserve notico only as Mlustating the porfectly arbl- 
‘trary standard of gonutnenoes whichis et up. 
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‘adduait,” and that this is both “possible in point of style and consonant to the 
mode of writing in the Bible history.” Dr. Dillmann admits that the tense here 
‘used might antedate what immediately precedes, but insists that v. 18, “I will 
‘make him an help meet for him,” implies that the animals were now made as well 
‘as brought to Adam, But to supposo that the beasts and birds were made in exe- 
ution of this divine puxpose is not only a grotesque conception in itself, but 
involves the incongruity that the Lord’s first attempts were failures. If there are 
critics who account this the natural interpretation ” (p. 81) it is inthe face of the 
‘wholo Israclitish conception of Jehovah, as expressed in J and everywhere else. 
‘The boasts were brought to Adam not as the companion intended for him, but 
to seo what he would call them,” i.e. to let them make their impression on him 
and thus awaken in his mind # sense hoth of his need of companionship and of 
‘thelr unfitness for the purpose, When this had been accomplished, Bye was 
made, ‘The animals are here regarded simply with a view to this end. If the 
‘wrlter were describing the creation of the inferior animals as such, he would 
speak of all the orders of living things, not neglecting reptiles and aquatic ani- 
mals. The principal thought is the Lord’s bringing the beasts and birds to 
Adam ; his making them is only referred to as subsidiaty to this, with no inten- 
tion of adirming anything as to the time when they were made. 

‘Dr. Driver (Heb, Tenses, p. 108) finds it “ dificult to believe that in the midst 
‘of a continuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 2:10,” the Waw Consec. future 
‘can be used where a pluperfect would have been in place. It is a familiar fact 
‘that Hebrew construction frequently codrdinates what in occidental languages 
‘would preferably or even necessarily be subordinated. ‘Thus, Gen. 44:22, “the 
Ind cannot loave his father and he will leave his father and he will die,” meaning 
“if he leave bis father, the latter will die.” Now when the stress lies upon the 
‘second of two verbs connected by Waw Conseo. future, the sequence in time may 
‘be altogether in the second or principal verb and not in that which is in thought 
subordinate to it. ‘Thus vs. 7,8, “he formed man..,.and planted a garden. ... 
‘and placed man there” is equivalent to “ placed man in the garden which he had 
planted.” Ex. 4:81, Phe people believed and heard. ...and worshiped,4. 6. and 
having heard they worshiped; of course hearing preceded believing. Deut. 81:0, 
“And Moses wrote this law and delivered it," i, e. he delivered the Iaw which he 
had written ; the delivery of the law was subsequent to the address to Joshua, vs. 
7,8, but not the writing of it, In acoondance with these analogies* 2:19 may be 











+ umorous other examples of & ike construction might be adduced, 6g. Gen. 1 
hho aaw thee men... and he sav and rau,” e.Whon he say, he ran. Gen, 24:86, Hebel poke 
tm tho norvant before allghtng from the camel. Joab. 2:22,"" And thoy abode til the pursuers 
etarned, andthe pursuers sought themn....and the two men returned,” 1, after the pursuers 
hnad valniy sovaht ther the mea returnod, 1 Sasa, 15:17, the anointing antodates tho previous 
clause, however t be rekd. 1 Sam, 28+, Saul oould not have postponed the gathering of his 
‘army Until the Palistines were encamped in Shunem. 1 Kgs, 18:18, "And his ous suw....and 
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‘equivalent to “the Lord brought the beasts which he had formed.” And this 
construction seems to be demanded by the following considerations: 1) Through- 
out the chapter the order of thought is regarded rather than that of time; 2) the 
Umited form of statement does not suit a general creation of the lower animals, 
but is shaped by the particular end in view; 8) the utterly unbiblical notion of 
God involved makes it incredible and impossible that the beasts were made with 
tho design expressed in ¥. 18. ‘The alleged discrepancy accordingly vanishes 
‘entirely. 

‘Thus far the way is perfectly clear. ‘The alleged inoonsiatencles do not exist 
in therecord, but are of the critics’ own making. It is surprising that they do 
not see that in thelr eagerness to create discrepancies in evidence of a diversity 
of writers they are cutting away the ground beneath their own foot, Glaring dis- 
‘crepancies might consist with the fragmentary but not with the documentary 
hypothesis. ‘The manner in which these documents are supposed to be woven 
together, demands a high degree of skill and intelligence in the Redactor; and to 
allege at the same time, p.70, that he ‘did not have insight suficient to enable 
him to see that he was all the time committing grave blunders” is self-contradio- 
tory, Arguments that prove too much are as fatal to a hypothesis as arguments 
that prove too little. 








8 ‘Tho Oritioal Partition, 

‘We are now to entera more perplexed and difficult region, where the criteria 
are of a less tangible and decisive character. I do not wish here to be regarded 
as the advocate of any particular view, but simply as a secker after truth, ready to 
‘accept whatever shall approve itself as in accordance with the facts of the ease, 
We shall endeavor to feel our way gradually along, inguiting what the facts are 
and then what is thelr proper interpretation. Many of the critical arguments are 
manifestly unsound and irrelevant. ‘They require to be carefully sifted, if that 
Which may be really signifeant is to be distinguished from that which is not. In 
‘evidence of separate authorship, p. 21, arguments are drawn from “the language, 
‘the style, the material and the theology.” ‘The material of this section has already 
Deen to some extent considered; we now proceed to the language, 

1) 418 LANGUAGE OF P, 

‘Dhirty words or expressions in 1:1-2:4 are alleged to be characteristio of P; 
but a slight examination is suficlent to show that they have not the weight which 
‘he critics attach to them 





0, 
slready deitvored thelr mostago to him, v.84) “and ho eald tothe 
fala, Ton. 19:1 he heard before ho sont; Dr. Driver suspects an error i 
‘form of expression diters trom 2 Kgs. 20:2; but may 1tnot be only anol 
ftamo thing? Jon. 2: (Oho Hebrew enumeration is adopted where this 
‘oeaback of ¥.%, and is amplified in what follows, not reaohing the point of me inv. wnt 
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1. It it easy to produea such liste of any Iength, where they are plainly 
‘unmeaning, Any two opposite pages of a work by any author might be seruti- 
nized, and the words and expressions in each which do not chance to occur i the 
other noted as characteristic of different writers and used as a basis for the divi- 
sion of the rest of the work, all paragraphs, sentences and clauses being assigned 
to one or to the other as they happen to correspond to the frst orto the second of 
these pages. Knobel, besides giving full details of the peculiar style, conceptions 
and alms of the ReeNabueh and Kriegobuch, draws out a list on successive pages of 
about 100 words and expressions characteristic of each and not occurring In any 
otter document of the Hexateuch, and yet no subsequent critic has accepted his 
analysis and no one belleves that those imaginary sources ever existed. “What 
‘would be thought of an attempt to prove the Ars Postica spurious, on the ground 
that the words exler, seequipadatia, cotis, Ttura, quinewice and the phrases prem 
pureus pannus, lucie ordo, eallida junctura, norma loquendl, in medias ret, incred- 
‘us odi, aagaz rerum, vivas voces, ore rotundo, decies repetita, laudator tempor act, 
the simile of the mountain and the mouse, and the proverbial saying oonpet ex 
tremurn seabies, occur nowhere else in the writings of Horace #°* 

2, The thirty words in question are swept together as with a drag-net, without 
Aiserimination, Hapaxlegomena and words of rare occurrence, which of course 
sive no indication of a writer's habitual diction, are joined with the rest. The fre- 
queney with which a word ocours in one document or the fact of its absence from 
mother is mechanically noted, without regard to the question whether there was 
cocasion to use it. ‘The uso of synonyms in different sections is urged, but no 
{Inquiry made whether this Is explicable on other grounds than the varying habits 
fof distinct writers, ‘This apparent reliance upon bulk rather than welght, upon 
‘multiplying examples without showing that any of them are really pertinent, 
‘awakens the suspicion that this may be bat a great heap of chatt with very Ittle 
wheat. 

8, Tho distribution of these words in the Pentateuch is very remarkable and 
significant, It {a such as to show in a glance to any one who is without a theory 
to support, that whatever they may or may not prove, they certainly do not favor 
‘the document hypothesis, ‘Theso words, in go far as they recur again in a P soo- 
tion of Genesis, do s0 only in the account of the flood, and are then found again 
fn the Pentateuch, for the most part, only in the legislation, When they do 
appear elsewhere in Genesis it is never in a P but always in a J section. Their 
restriction in Genesis to the narratives of the creation and of the flood might be 
‘explained in one or other of two ways. Tt would seem natural to trace it to com 
‘mon features in the subjects treated ; the deluge was in a sense the undoing of 




















+ J. A. Alexander, The Kartter Propheces of hatah, p. xxxl. ‘Tho examples given of words 
‘ecullr to tho Ars Postion arecof course merely specimens; if t were worth while the number 
{night bo indafiattalyInerensed, 
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the work of creation, and like expressions might appropriately be employed in 
eseribing them both. Orif with the critics, it be imputed to sameness in the choice 
‘of words by the common anthor of both, then upon their method of reasoning it 
‘must necessarily follow from the uniform exclusion of all these words from the 
remaining P sections of Genesis, that the accounts of the creation and of the 
flood are from a source quite distinct from the rest of the book. And when it is 
found that several of these same words reour again with considerable frequency 
{n tho legislation of the three middle books of the Pentateuch, it might perhaps 
‘be inferred that the author of that law (tradition calls him Moses) was in pos 
session of a written history of the creation and deluge; and that in framing his 
own narrative of those events he adopted its expressions as far as he found it con- 
venient to do #0, and that he also borrowed its terms as he had occasion in formu 
lnting his laws. Whether there is sufficient warrant for such a conjecture is 
‘another matter. But it would at least harmonize with the facts as already stated, 
which is more than ean be said of the ordinary form of the document hypothesis, 

In the following classification of the words alleged as characteristic of P they 
fare numbered as on p. 22, for the sake of readier reference. Of course those 
that occur only in this one passage, as well as those which are also found in pas- 
sages assigned to J or E, should in fairness be stricken from the list. ‘There is no 
propriety on any hypothesis in considering them peculiar to P. 
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“Jooqe and genorn} wonte tn 
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0; 18: 04,8205 
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LE tho total absence of all these words from any P sections in Genesis except 
‘those of the creation and flood does not disprove unity of authorship, how does an 
absence not quite 6o absolute from J sections indicate diversity of authorship? 
‘Or what cogency is there in a method of argument which does not work both 
‘ways, which is held to be conclusive whenever it makes in favor of the hypothesis, 


but is quietly disregarded whenever it makes against it? 
Ttmay be safely said that the diction of 1:1-2:4 gives no aid or comfort to 


the hypothesis: how is it with that of J in 2:4-8:24? 








4 THE LANGUAGE OF J. 

Forty words and expressions are adduced as characteristio of Jin this section; 
and they aro held to be significant, p. 21, since “ they oocur in what purports to be 
a treatment of the samo subject.” Ibhas already been shown thatthis is an error. 
‘The subject is not and does not purportto be the same, Tt is distinctly announced 
both in the title, 24a, and in the opening words, v. 4 that what follows is not a 
fresh account of the creation, but its sequel, viz. the fist stage of human history 
transacted upon the soene already prepared for it. Ch 8 is a narrative of the fall 
‘and in no sense parallel to ch, 1, and ch, 24s purely preliminary to ch. 8, 

‘In taot itis as inconsistent with the hypothesis of the crtios as with that of 
‘unity of authorship to find here two divergent stories of the creation. ‘The 
Redactor does not place them side by side as two varying accounts, which he 
‘makes no attempt to reconcile, but lays before his readers precisely as he found 
them, ‘There 1s no intimation that they are alternatives, one or the other of 
‘which may be acoepted at pleasure. On the contrary ch. 1 and ch. are recorded 
fs equally true, mutually supplementary and to be eredited alike. Inconsistency 
apart, however, itis supposable that a compiler might place side by side related 
statements drawn from distinct sources, when a single writer would have wrought 
the whole nto one continuous statement, thus avoiding needless repetition. It 
ina fair question, therefore, why the facts in ch, 8 concerning the creation of man 
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‘and his location in Eden were not included in eh. 1, and thus the necessity obvi- 
‘ated of recurring to a matter already partially treated. ‘The reason is not far to 
seek. Ch. 1 deals with the creation of the world as a whole. ‘The scale upon 
‘which it is wrought is that of heaven, earth and sea. Man is introduced simply 
‘as the crowning apex of the vast pyramid of crested things. ‘The details of ch. 2 
‘would here have been quite out of place and have marred the symmetry and 
‘grandeur of the entire description. ‘They were hence reserved for a more appropri 
‘ate place, and this is in accordance with the method of the writer elsewhere, 
‘Each of the ten books of generations, p. 19, into which Genesis is divided, {s in a 
‘manner complete in itself, though this may require a return to what has been. 
already stated in a different connection. Cf. 4:25,96 with 6:1-6; 6:82 and 6:5-8 
‘with 6:9-18; 10:29-26 with 11:10-10; 11:28 with v. 27; 25:12 with 16:1 sqq.eto.,eto, 

‘While the theme of ch. 2 is not identical with that of ch. 1, matters previously 
treated are to a certain extent brought under review again, though with a different 
design and under a different aspect. Now the critics allege that J differs from P 
‘in the terms applied to the same acts and objecta, thereby showing that it is by a 
different writer. We shall examine the cases adduced, retaining the numbers of 
pp. 28,24 for easier reference. 
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after. 

@ mwn we, men sey, 28; aD nn 
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‘tnolt contrast with the enclosed and cult 
‘vated garen, wee 3:18, “Beast of the tela" 
4s the ordinary phrase throughout the Bible. 
‘But tarrottrial in oonteast with aquatie ant 
‘male, 1:22, and when the whole broad earth 

4 spoken of, are naturally called beasts of tho 
furth or land, of. 1:99; Bx. 10:1235 8. 

(8 MDY 8:5 J, for which P ts mad to use 
NaNh Tal; but P hes Moy Ley. 18:5, and J 
has tt but once outside of the present naz 
ative, Hx. 10:6; Gon, 41:68 belongs to B, 
‘adlntinct weiter. 

(7 rion 2:5 J, while P hes yw. But 

* 









‘thee are not precise equivalents, a8 it shown, 
Dy their dscriminating use, u. When 
‘lege is spoken of or productive aol, MOTH 
fs the proper word and tt 20 oocure 6 mes. 
As P never mentions this, he has no ocension 
for the word in that sense. FISTW in ale earth 
‘a8 imsteril, Gen. 22798; 8:10; Br. 90:4, of 
‘Which Pdoee not chanostospenk. Thesurfece 
of the ground is expressed by either term both 
bby P and J. Thos TOW with 99) moun or 








ert) P Gea, 1:35; 6:8; 0:2; 3 G Lev, 
2028 mow UD by Gea. 8:84, but 3B by 
YTMN ¥.0; also Gon, 7:3; 11:49 an well at 





en. 12 P; and ut for the sharp rial 
rete Wich doesnt heat to funder 
Sinus from the mia off paragraph il, 
sh ts WE 30 would be aasgned Yo? 
‘hecniy hing ea posta thet whee 
and a numberaw fxtanee woe [7 for 
fheland of Cannas, RW so une fo nas, 
four of which are retered to. Gen. 2:1; 
Yar. 2024; Nut 4; #81, and one to B, 
1s 20; andi i in wed by J for the 
ole et AoW TINBWD 53 Gen. 18; 
48:14 walle be parle PWT 99 Gen, 
1a, #224; #04 thoueh fn J conneaton 
fe cab ie refered to 
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(8 78" forma 4a not, a8 alleged, the equtvae 
leat of WD oreate P. The latter emphasizes 
tho immediate divine nt, thoformer issues 
vo of thoantorlal employed, Tn Is. 40:1; 4: 
TA%I8 NID" and MWY are used towether 
and in the same wontence of God's almighty 
creative work. “X' form 18 not Inconsistent 
swith tho creative fat (p. 0) Tea. 44:28, 
‘Ail that sald about “abortously gathering 
‘materials, molatening tho olny and shaping ft 
by personal manipulation" belongs to the to- 
taxpretor, not to the anored record, ‘The earth 
‘was molitoned for the growth of planta, 2:5, 
‘not witha view to the formation of man, “° 
coours nowhere i the Hexateuch except in 
‘this chapter: fn the only other Instanoe to 
“which J alludes tothe oreationof man, he ures 
NA3 Gen,d:t, Anditthe absence of 73" from 
tho rost of J has no signifionnce, why Is there 
‘any inite abgenoe from P7 A noun derived 
‘from this root ocours twice in J, Gon. 6:5; 8:21, 
‘both times in the narrative of the food. It 
‘any meaning Is attached to this tt ean only be 
‘to lnk the recounts of the crostion snd the 
‘dcluge togetner, ae before hinted, and to sever 
‘tuem from tho rest of Genesis. 

(Ql) OMT Nw) J, while P ts sald to use 
eT (to, vit, Gen. 6:17; 1:15) and TH 
‘of th Spit of God, 1:2 But TH7 aso tn J, 
Gen, 6: Num, 11:20, 77903 ooours i all aix 
‘times in the Pentatouch, four times in D ang 
‘ewioo only in Jonge without 19 Gen. 2:7, nd 
‘once with it, 7:2% where the critios say that 
vv 48 an interpolation by R, for no other 
‘reason than that it does not auitthe hypothorts. 

(02) WW J, which P also uses Gon, 6:18 and 
cotten elsewhere; as to the allegation thet P 
008 andJ doae not wre jr tn this sense 
No, 1 language of P. 

‘aa OWN, @) OTK common noun tn J, 
proper noun ia P. But J uses OW as a propor 
‘own 46 and P apa common noun, 1:28 
2, It tho argument proves anything, It prover 
that 621s by aaiffoont walter from vi.36, 

(22) UM} Js “Pruses PIN.” Dutthewords 
aco not equivalents, '3A meune extended, and 
applied to creatures of unusual Tengtb, mae 
ine animal, Gen 181 as well ts eerpents Bx. 
7:9,1032. ‘he application of « gonerio term in 
‘one pasenye and of a apecite term in another 
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to the same thing, doesnot eau divert of 
‘ltrs ane @ man who a noe epoken of 
Tanexe cannot vary hie expression and eal 
feareptle. 

‘Then areal tho words fn which th lane 
runge of. ts contaned wth ha of ob 
thd very vavintion i rendly explained by the 
connection and by the shade of meaning obo 
cxprened. 

‘ore aro two other words and two gram- 
mation oostrotions in which the language of 
‘hd, bu contrated with that of Petewier 

Ga) ip But J for which Pe equivalent is 
said to be "305 but thin later ebiy ocoure 
‘noo inthe entre Hexatouc, Gen. tt and P 
‘wen 129 

(OH NayW NNT Bab I but tice bade fn 
tox, 31:1 and Be 2:1, who, according £9 
Diimann, harmade a tre adon of his wa. 
Tie, 2238, HONK he without the indo, 
though based upon Gen, 83:7. How J could 
‘aucte B who by tho hypothe wan be: 
{lent tos tint not forme to muy. But 
Ar Jue thls combination in two plac, an 
{alld fo employ It when there was mich a 
‘bvious reaton for hs doing vo, what i there 
uri in absence tom Py who, ore 
(over, oot uve the tna, aba. with the faite 
‘Verb in other ott, e.g. Bx. 811436; Lav. 
at, roa 

9 bpd pow 8:1 ooouns 

in 3, Gen, 1:2, Ba. 89. BX, 
: ‘slong to B. Commoniy 
OU hae a dierent onstrotion i J anit 
iwi P 

(a) Na Anonym Qa se inal, wail in 
suis mowtly In Pie, 3 the Pll toe fn 
(oneal 82; fll ad ro tne the re 
forthe Mlextouch Hx. lt Wom, 9221, 
fd the Gut one, Hx, 8:1, wheres in Pt i 
tho partepl thats vied, Te Pil and Pua 
Favtcples nowhere ooour, thts place Ding 
typarnty supple ain som ober verb 
Gal forma. Moreover, aa the feateforme In 
‘Pe dir trom tho of Gal in the vowels 
‘aly how could 3 havo writen dierent, if 











Dut to pass 


















ho baa the Mascoretie points at his command ? 
"These expressions aro of so infrequent oo- 
‘ourrence fn J iief, that thelr not chansing 
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‘to be found in P warrants vo inference of 
Aiveraty of authorship. 

In the remaining instances adduced i 1 not 
pretended that P and J express the same 
‘thought by means of diferent words or con 
tructions, Dut simply that certain words 
‘forms ocour in J which are elther not found 
tall oF not with the same frequeney in P. 
‘™Mheeo aro entirely trvelovant, and are 40 ad- 
mitted to be, p94, unlous two things are fst 
shown, vig. 

1, hat they are wanting in P for some ther 
reason than almply that be has no eeation to 
tute them. If J docs and P does not say 
BD rain; AO) ODN nove; MA anger: a0) 
‘TON destre and (i 3py hed, what of? Are 
‘Wo to infer thet P did not know the names of 
the members of the body, oF the words expres- 
‘ive of ordinary emotions or of famitier ob 
Seats? Tt he wished to say “n080" or“heel” 
‘What else could he eal! thers? 

2 That their apparent absence from Pis not 
‘Meet due to the erties’ meving aystematicaly 
shaped the sections which they assign to Ps0 
‘sto excludethem. If the doouments P and J 
existed in a separate state, their respective 
Alction could with some confidence be com 
‘pared, But when the separation is frst made 
by the oritios themealves at thelr own plees- 
‘ure and the eriterion of division athe nasumed 
‘lotion of exch, the result corresponds with 
‘the hypothess for the simple reason that # 
‘was fixed by the hypothesis. How can it be 
expected that a given word will be found in 
, when itspresence in any passage or cause 
M4 held to be decisive proof that rhe latter 
ou not belong to P? 

As no attompt ie made to establish ether of 
‘theao points in respect to the rest of the words 
‘adduced as charncteriatio of J, there ts abeo- 
Iutely nothing tn them that calls for « reply, 
‘Ana thera would not be, if the lst were tax 
‘Himes as long. Arguments that prove noth 
‘ng become no more cogent by belng mult: 
piled; untoss the Intention be to ereate the 
‘mpression that whore there so auch aoke 
there must be some fre. Identity of author 
‘hip 1 netther proved nor disproved by sum. 
‘ming up the words in aiferent parsarapbe and 
‘estimating the proportion of those that are the 
‘ame oF that are unltke 
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‘Bat besides this fatal detootin the argument, 
several of theve words are of no foros for the 
arpose for which they are adduced for the 
‘further reason that they areof rare ooourrence 
‘and henoe afford no indication of a writer's 
‘babitual deton. 

‘Tous @ M3 Ges. #:7, a8) M2 spoken of 
God, #:2% ce DIYY 8:3, ae found nowhere 
‘evo inthe Hexatouch. The noun Ty (8) oe 
‘care nowhere im J except in #:1890, and tho 
‘corresponding verb only occurs in 3 twioe, 
Gen. 49:35; Deut. 88:5, The combination () 
‘1223 #1820 e found nowhere else tn the Bile, 
‘and 701 itself but twice Desides J fu Gane- 
a, 88:22; 42315. ‘Tue verb MPD G5) occurs 
nowhere in J but fp Gen. 8:67; an adjective 
erived trom its found once SJ Bx. 411 and 
but once besides in the Bible. (2m Sou ab 
‘cours but once betides in J, Gen. 48:14. (7) 
NSM Gea. 8:80 occurs again in an B context 
‘where Diimana thinks 1 was “probably an 
{csertion from J," and six times ia Joshue, 
where it is im each case uncertain whether if 
Delonge to J or not. Gt) The noun 3p 8:18 
cecurs nowhere alse in the Hexatouch; 








‘between two verses of P and is telf a eurious 
critical conglomerate, having « pirate of D 
‘nd anotber of B, but all assigned to Jon no- 
count of 287 and TTYN; and finally 46:6, 
‘hich isin an I connection: but both verba 





rome eet and one tend othe 
her to Roe non fT 8:10 found 
Sorbare cla the Bibl. The cogaate ver 
mn tin Gen. 21:3 refered to P ty Dik 
Sano; bot Kautasoh end odin ett out the 
Ciao ant aso Ht {0 3 avowed on the 
round tat itabvay blogs to ether or 
he oe word inthe whole Het ha have 
ny show of plasty are the parle ve 
098: aw opp: a j> 43:0 jor 

Swear moms F395 (ay FT TDS a 
opin rey. bok wens rasucn ee 
tet 0 recy Gtermised by the aubjoo 
Trnted and bene might wom to betray more 
‘he wnt ile of thought. But even here 
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the bare faotof thelr ogourrenoe or noo-ooour 
‘renoo in cortain partgraphs fs not of ive aa 
favalablo argument, It mast first be shown, 
‘that thoy ooour in one and not in the other, 
‘where there was equal ooasion for employing 
‘thom, and thatthe parngraphshave not been d+ 
juried with the view of facluding oF excluding 
‘thom nocording to n preconcelved hypothedt 

‘Tho rouonabloness of this demand may be 
‘Mustrated by a few examples. DW ooours 
‘but once in J in Goneale (2:6), and DIYS but 
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rleht as agsnat Wellasson Sn anigning 8 
10 to him; ao yet Din fn 7490 aoe 
x03 0 mirk of Rin dieioetion trom J. 
‘Gon, 0: nnn B connection atu 1 
{ smply boonupo DYO71 must always belong 
to im. nobel end NOI wore noonsiaer 
to enough to allow Bx. 1:2 witht 13 99 29 
2, ut other enfin have ace come to the 
rose and taken from him. NOIR also 
frre lay. #34; Num. to Ps but the prow. 
face of "A934 in then verse as determined 
Inter eftion to nae the dterontly 











‘noe in in Gena (6:2, ese Dilmenn is 

‘How much weight oritios themselves attach to the arguments thus far 
reviewed, even when fortified by the additional considerations drawn from the 
style and the theology of these opening sections, appears from the statement, 
p. 24, “The first chapter of Genesld is supposed by most critics not to be original 
with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some outside 
souroo. If this is true, it should not be cited asa specimen of P's style.” Ttis 
added immediately after, “ Ch. 2:40-8:25, on the other hand, is an excellent speci- 
‘men of J.” But the venerable Dr. Reuss, the father of the present reigning 
school of criticism, is of a different mind. He declares positively,* “The Jehovist 
did not write cha. 2,8,” and expresses grave doubts about the ascription to him of 
‘any of the passages attributed to bim in Gen. chs. 1-11, adding thatthe old supple- 
‘mentary hypothesis can scarcely be escaped in dealing with some ofthese passages. 
Wellbausent, too, the acknowledged leader of the school, has reached the same 
conclusion in respect to Gen. chs. 2,8 on different grounds, contending that it was 
not writton by the J of the reat of Genesis or of the Hexateuch generally. When. 
tho critics are thus at variance, who is to decide between them ? axd what is to 
bo thought of the arguments from diction, style and theology, a tests of author 
ship, which eminent scholars can thus unceremoniously set aside as inconclusive ? 
So that, after toiling through these alleged marks of P in ch. 1, and of Jin obs. 2,8, 
‘wo aro told at last, on high authority, that P did not write the one nor J the 
other, and that all the supposed criteria are meaningless. 

‘Before leaving the diction of these chapters, attention should be drawn to 
some indjcations that they are not, has een claimed, from separate and inde- 
pendent documents. It Js generally conceded that the use of DYN ANA 
‘ronghout chs. 2,8, a tacit reference to ch. 1. This combination of divine 
names occurs nowhere else with auch regularity and frequency, though itis found 
sporadically in other passages, e, g. Bx. 9:00; 2 Sam, 7:22,25; 1 Obron, 17:16,17; 
on. 4:8. ‘This both relieves it from th charge of being ‘an un-Hebrale expres- 
sion,” p. 28, and seta aside Hupfela’s notion that it is adopted here without refer- 
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fence to ch. 1 as peculiarly appropriate to the state of paradise, from which there 
is a descent to Jehovah alone after the fall, just as P is supposed to rise from 
‘Blohim in the patriarchal period to Jehovah in the days of Moses. ‘The union of 
‘the names is intended to suggest that Jehovah now first introduced is identical 
with Elohim before spoken of in ch. 1. It is employed with evident allusion to 
the contents of ch. 1,and it pervades chs. 2,8. ‘The critics say that Elohim was 
here introduced by R, though he is ordinarily chary of meddling with the divine 
names. But this must be viewed in connection with various other indioations 
‘which enter into the tissue of these passages and are not so easily disposed of. 


Noto, for example, such facta as the fol 
owing: If the construction of TEW12 1:1 
‘adopted by Dilimann and favored 9.2 18 cor- 
root remarkable smilartty in straot- 
‘uo, the more striking beoause itis unurval 
In Hobrow style, between P 1:i-8and 5230-7; 
f= noun with 3 in construction before the 
following verb boping the sentence, a cir 
‘cumstantil claute of some length is then tn- 
‘troduced, and the principal sentence is con 
‘ued bya future with a Waw Cones. 32: 

strikingly resembles P 6:1) in the form of ex- 
pression; s0 do 14a Pand 6:22 J; 11a, 6123 











255. Tho paronomasie 131 YN 1:8; 19D 
12M 1:88.98 P recalls tn J OT... DM 2: 
Wr... THON verve 98; 30) 73 4:14; DH BY 
ABA. ‘Tho fist pers. plur. used of God, 1:8 
', notwithstanding the strlotuess of Hebrew 
‘monothelem ae ste counterpart in J 8:2; 
1s, 223 te an explittalluion to the pre- 
coding aosount of the formstion of the unl- 
‘verse, as: sto that ofthe oreation of man. 
‘Toe use of AVY made 8:1Jtn reference to the 
Deasts instead of “Wy formed as £0 J, fa a 
reminiscence of 1:25P. DUNO cherubim 2:24 
J oocurs i the Pentatouch besides only tn P. 








P,SA5D J. POM without the ato 124 Pas 

‘In addition to verbal eoineldences and allusions, the distribution of the matter 
between these two sections gives evidence of pre-arrangement and cannot be 
purely accidental. ‘This is recognized p. 27, in calling one “generic” and the 
other “individual.” ‘The creation of the world at large, heaven, earth and sea 
‘ith all that they contain, is stated in ch. 1 and assumed in ch. 2, The latter 
simply gives details, which were necessarily passed over in the plan of the former, 
respecting the separate formation of man and woman and fitting up the garden 
for thetr habitation. Ch. 8:19 isthe only apparent exception to the specific and 
Imited character of this section. But even this is no real exception, since it is 
obvious, as has already been shown, that what the writer really means to say and 
‘what according to the laws of Hebrew speech be does say, is not that the beasts 
‘were originally made with the motive stated fn y. 18, but that this furnished the 
‘ecasion of God's bringing them to Adam to recelve thelr names. Again, God 
‘gave names to certain things in ch.1, Adam gave names to others in chs. 2,8; and 
‘hese are precisely adjusted to one another, neither duplicating nor omitting any. 
God gave names to day and night, heaven, earth and seas 1:5,810, and to Adam 
5:1. Adam gave names to the inferior animals 2:20 and to Eve 2:28, 8:20. 

And while itis plain that cbs. 2,8 is thus adjusted to ch. 1, itis no less clear 
that 1:1-2:8 anticipates what is to follow and purposely prepares the way for it. 
1. The emphasis with which itis repeated at the close of each creative act ‘and 
God saw that it was good,” 1:4,10,12, ete, and affirmed at the end of the whole 
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“behold, it was very good,” v. 81, would be unmeaning except as a designed pre- 
Uminary to the reverse which was shortly to follow in the fall ch. 8. And this 
‘moreover is necessary to explain the otherwise unaccountable declaration 6:11 
‘that “the earth was corrupt before God,” the mystery of which is unrelieved by 
‘anything that P contains. 

2. Oh. 2:8 is evidently preliminary to the fourth commandment Ex, 20:8-11, 
which again in its terms distinotly refers back to 1:1-2:8, ‘The ten command 
ments in Ex. 20 are by the erities referred to 2, with which according to Dill- 
mann J was acquainted. He must, therefore, have known and believed that the 
‘world was created in six days, and can have written nothing in Gen. chs, 2,8 inoon- 
sistent with this belief, ‘This can only be evaded by alleging that the command- 
ments are not preserved in Ex. 20 in thefr genuine original form. Dillman 
Aisputes Ex. 20:11, becanse a different reason is given for observing the Sabbath 
in Deut. 5:16, But Ex. 20 is the authentic transcript, while Deut. 5 is a repro- 
Auction with hortatory modifications. This Dillman admits in other instances; 
‘but Delitusch very properly contends that this is no exception. ‘The rejection of 
the verse is simply the usual device of the erities for disposing of whatever 
contravenes their hypothesis. Instead of adapting their hypothesis to the phe- 
nomena presented by the text, they insist upon remodeling the text into 
accordance with their hypothesis. ‘The advantage of this method is that the eritic 
can thus triumphantly establish whatever he sets out to prove. 

‘The inner relation of the early chapters of Genesis and of the various sec- 
tions in this book and in the rest of the Pentateuch which are held to be most: 
closely connected with them severally, is of prime importance in determining the 
constitution of the Pentateuch and in seeking to obtain a satisfactory view of 
the method in which it originated. Adopting the critical nomenclature Pand J as 
convenient designations of the portions to which they are ordinarily applied, 
without any prepossessions for or against thelr original separateness, it may be 
confdentiy atirmed that they cannot posstbly represent independent and unrelated 
documents, as the critics commonly assume, as though each was written without 
reference to the other and with no knowledge of its existence. Pursuing the 
‘samo general plan and running parallel to each other to such an extent that 
they were capable of being intertwined as we now find them, having besides so 
many points of connection in the way of direct allusions or presuppositions and 
implications, such as we have already discovered and as will appear more and 
‘more as we advance, they certainly haye much more in eommon than ean be 
explained as fortuitous coincidences of quite independent writers. 

‘And when the critios go farther and, for the sake of making thotr original 
separateness more complete, claim that P and J are in repeated instances 
mutually inconsistent and contradictory, their hypothesis is suicidal. No intelli- 
gent redactor could have combined them as they are combined. 
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UL, SECTION 2—GEN. 45, 

‘It 4s affirmed 1) that the genealogy preserved by J ch. 4:1,17-22 and that 
given by P ch, 5 are not, as they appear to be, two separate lines of descent: from 
Adam, but are ‘practically the same,” p, 86. One and the same list of names 
hhas by some blunder been attached to different ancestors, and been converted into 
‘two races of opposite character, that of ungodly Gain and of godly Seth. 2) That 
ch, 4 J 1s nt variance with itself and with other parts of the J document, 

1, ‘The two Genealogies not Identical. 

‘Their identity {8 asserted purely on the ground of the remarkable similarity 
of names, p. 85. But 

1, This is to set aside explicit and repeated historical testimony for no 
other reason than mere conjecture. It is gratuitously assumed not only that: two 
genealogies recorded respectively by J and by P are the same, though professedly 
different; but this though on the critics’ own theory P's genealogy is independ- 
ently confirmed by J. ‘The line Adam, Seth, Bnosh is traced Gen. 4:25,26 J as 
‘well as 5:8-6 P, and as the crities assign 5:29 to J as another fragment of the 
same, p. 86 (1), these broken and scattered links in J utter the same voice with 
‘the more complete record of P, declaring that Noah and his father Lamech were 
descended not from Cain but from Seth. ‘The distinctness of the two lines is 
‘moreover positively affirmed by calling Seth “ another seed instead of Abel whom 
ain slew.” 

2, Ib requires a vast amount of critical manipulation to got rid of this testi- 
mony. In 4:26 the word “again ” inthe first clause, and the wholeof the last clause 
after the word 9p viz. “another instead of Abel whom Cain slew” must be 
thrown out as an interpolation by R. ‘The statement 4:1 that Cain was the son 
of Adam and Eve must be gotten out of the way to make him the same as Kenan 
the son of Enosh 5:9, ‘The story of Cain and Abel must have been removed by Re 
from its original place at a later point in the history, And Abel, as Wellhausen 
does not hesitate to say, is another name for Jabal, 4:20, of the sixth generation 
after Cain, All this wonderful medley is for the sake of consistently carrying 
through a conjecture, which implies that R was devold of sense, and that neither 
Por J understood the materials which they liad before them, but which are so 
obvious to modern erities. 

8, Butit is gald “It cannot be called a mere coincidence that the names are 
0 nearly alike.” Is it then an unheard-of thing that different persons should 
bear the same name? Does it discredit the roll of the kings of England, that the 
succession Edward-Richard-Henry oceurs more than one in the course of itY If 
some one should affirm the identity of the German emperor Maximilian with 
the late unhappy ruler of Mexico, or of Saul the king of Israel with Saul of Tar- 
‘sus, or of General Butler with the chief Butler of Pharaoh in the time of Joseph, 
‘would it be thought best to reconstruct history on this basis? 
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Delitesch direots attention to the fact that but two names are the same in the 
‘entire series, viz. Enoch and Lamech. ‘The first means initiation or consecration, 
‘and might very well bo applied in the former sense to the frst son of Gain born in 
‘exile as subsequently to the frst born of Reuben, Gen, 46:0, and in the latter 
senso to that holy man who walked with God and was not for God took him. 
‘Tho meaning of the name Lamech is unknown : but the identifeation of the per- 
sons so called is forbidden by the spoeches preserved from them, which reflect 
totally diverse characters, Cain and Kenan, Trad and Jared are distinct not 
merely in thelr form but in thelr radical letters and probable signification ; #0 is 
the second and determining member in the compound names Methushiael and 
‘Methuselah. ‘The statement, p. 86 (6), that a slight alteration has taken place” 
{n these names is sinaply a confession that they are not the same. ‘The hint, p. 96 
note, of ‘a desire on the part of the writer to give to the descendants of Cain 
‘names with a bad meaning and to the descendants of Seth names with a good 
‘meaning” appears to find some confirmation in Mahalalel praise of God which 
stands over against Mehujael emitven of God. 

Does not this in fact suggest a plausible solution of the whole mystery? ‘The 
‘meaning of the most of these anclent names cannot now be ascertained. It is 
natural to suppose, however, that they are Hebrew representatives either of the 
names actually borne by these antediluvians or of appropriate destgnations subse- 
quently applied to them. The disposition to produce Itke-sounding contrasts 
shown in Ist. 6:7, DBWSMDWD . PTS TIPYY » oF by alight modifications, as 
of Beelzebub into Boelzebul, or Shechem into Sychar, to give a different turn to 
‘the meaning of words may have ruled in producing the parallelisms of these lists, 
‘in which tho same or similar names may have bad different though appropriate 
senses. ‘The fact also that the LXX, has two more names common to both lists 
‘than the Hebrew, suggests the tendency in such cases to come into a closer 
approrimation in the course of repeated transcription.* ‘That the larger portion of 
these names is no longer capable of a satisfactory explanation is not surprising, 
considering their very high antiquity and the multitude of other proper names 
‘which were doubtiess signidoant at frst, but which are not explicable now. 

4, Gen. 6:8 doos not necessarily imply that Seth was the first child of Adam, 
‘any more than Ex, #:1,8 implies that Moses was the oldest child of his parents, 
‘though v. 4 declares the contraty, not to speak of Bx. 7:7. 

2. No Disorepanoy in Gen. ch. 4 

‘Tt is sald that 4:17-24 is at varlanco with the rest of the chapter and with the 
‘document geuerally in respect both 1) to the life of Cain and 2) the fact of the 
doluge. Ibis hence claimed that it must be considered to be an extract from some 
‘older document, J, which has been incorporated in J. 


‘and "Habit" the Mohammedan names for Cain tnd Abel, Sale's Koran, note 
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1, J represents Cain, vs. 11,14, a8 condemned for the murder of his brother 
‘to be a fugitive and vagabond iu the earth; according to J he led a settled lite 
and built city, v.17. a, Tt then remains to be accounted for, it these stories aro 
{n such dizect antagonism, how R could have put them together without explana- 
‘ion or remark, a8 though he perveived no conflict betwoen them and had m0 idea 
‘that his readers would suspect any. . ‘The fact is, that Cain was expelled from 
‘the seat of God's presence, the society of man and cultivated land to the wild 
stoppos of the land of Nod (so called from “19 in his sentence, equivalent to the 
Nomad region). ‘The Hebrow “VY? city is in usage broad enough to cover a 
nomadic encampment, Num. 19:19, ef. 2 Kgs. 17:0. ‘The dread lest his murder 
might be avenged, v. 14, betrayed itself afresh in his constructing such a defence 
for himself and his family, which subsequently may have grown from theso small 
Deginnings into much larger proportions.* ‘The builders of the ft huts on the 
site of Chicago may be sald to have laid the foundations of that city. ¢, Cain had 
previously been a tiller of the ground. That he continued to be “an agricult- 
unist,” p. 60, is certainly not stated in the text, and is in fact inconsistent with 
it, ‘The arts developed by his descendants are those of nomads, viz., pasturage, 
‘musie and mining, but not the cultivation of the soil. Jabal was “the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle” in a very different sense from that in 
‘Which Abel was “a keeper of sheop ” at his paternal home. 

2. That these nomadic atts could not have been developed prior to the deluge 
‘or that the fact of such development would not have been mentioned by the 
‘writer, had he known of the deluge. is certainly not obvious enough to justify the 
assertion, p. 60, that ‘this could have been written only by one who knew of no 
interruption of human history by the deluge.” 

4a, Té19 sald in defence of this astonishing statement, p. 87 (10), that this 
“ gives us the origin of the arts as they existed in the time of the writer.” But 
‘this leaves out of view the fact that agriculture and all that pertains to itis not 
‘one of these arts, and yet to the Hebrew mind this was the chief of human ocou- 
‘ations, the one most favored and priucipally regarded in their national constitu: 
‘Hon and upon which thelr whole scheme of life was based, Such an oversight on 
‘tho part of J becomes all the more unaccountable upon the critical hypothesis 
‘hat it was written after the settlement in Canaan, So far is it from being true 
that “the three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilization,” p. 61 (6). 

>, That the genealogy of Cain breaks off, as t doos, without being continued, 
ke every other genealogy in Genesis, to tribes or persons existing in the writer's 
‘own day is 4 strong presumptive evidence that the race was extinct. Wellhausen. 
intrepidly suggests that Cain is a collective name for the Kenites, Num. 24:22, 








observe the form of statement in the Hebrew, whlch is signifant, 123 ‘779 “he was 
Dbutlaing n city" ws work in progress, not “he built i," as though it was completed by him. 
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87 (10), who are thus traced up to the origin of mankind; a pieoe of historical 
criticlam akin to that which finds an allusion to South America in “the gold of 
Parvaim,” 2 Chron. 8:6, sinoe Parvati is the dual of Pert, 

¢. ‘The allusion in 4:24 to v. 15 plainly shows that the narrative of Lamech 
Delonge to the same record with that of Gain and Abel. Dillman can find no 
escape from this but either by putting the cart before the horse and supposing 
that the allusion is the other way, #0 that the language of Lamech may have given 
rise to the story of Cain's murder, or else by ejecting the troublesome clause from 
the text as an addition by R, Ttis said without further explanation, p. 60(6), that 
“a study of the different senses inwhich QYMYY3W OP? is used in these passages, 
serves really to support the idea of different authorship.” ‘The different senses 
‘amount to this, that Onin was to be avenged by the Lord; Lamech boasts that he 
will be avenged in a higher measure by weapons that he carries himself. But 
how this supports diversity of authorship remains to be shown. ‘The appeal to 
Budde, p. 60, note, means just this, that it ho is suffered to change the text and 
convert the passive into an active verb, he can thereby render the reference to ¥. 
16 inappropriate. 








1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 


It is intimated (p. 88) that the whole of ch. 5 except a few words is character- 
istic of P. Precisely the contrary is the fact, as any one can see who approaches 
‘the subject without bias and with no hypothesis to support, ‘There is no reason 
for connecting this chapter with P any more than with J, or for supposing that 
this genealogy ever formed a part of the document P before it was included in 
‘tho Book of Genesis. 

1, Tb is Tnked to the same extent and in precisely the same manner with P and 
‘with J. After the opening title, which will be considered apart, 6:1-8 borrows the 
Janguage of 1:26-28 P; 6:29 that of 8:17 J. ‘The genealogy is traced from Adam 
to Noah and his three sons, all of whom are alike named in Pand in J. “Called 
his” or * their name,” 5:2,8,29, corresponds with 4:25,26 J; *T* as a verb com- 
paratively rare, 6:5 as 8:22 J; “walked with God,” 6:22, coincides with 6:9 B. 
‘Beyond theso express allusions to and coincidences with P and J alike, there ts 
nothing to ally it with either. ‘The critics say that 6:20 is an insertion by Re 
‘They do so simply because their hypothesis requires it and for no other reason. 
‘There is precisely the same ground for saying that, R inserted 6:1,2 and modified 
5:8. Both passages stand on the same footing, and should be dealt with In the 
same way. ‘The natural inference from the facts of the case is that the writer of 
Genesis had before him an old genealogical register from which he extracted the 

















“Found alto Gen, 112814; 25:7 in a genealogy oF a statement extracted trom a genetlogy, 
‘and besides inthe Hexntouch only Bx. 1:0 B, 68:2 3, Num. 91:40, Lev. 18:6 Dilmann doubt: 
{tl whether P or 3), 26:5 Dillman P): Kayser dentes that ether is from P. 
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statements of this chapter (as subsequently 11:10-26), and in doing 90 he inserted 
these allusions to what he had already written, 

2 In this way the peculiarity of the title of ch. & finds its most satistactory 
explanation, “This is the book of the generations of Adam.” This form of 
expression does not reour again, In drawing from the beginning of this old vole 
ume, its exact title is retained, And tho remaining titles of Genesis, which, as 
‘we have seen, occur in P and in J connections alike, are framed upon this model ; 
only, as they were not separate books, they are not so called, but simply “these 
are the generations,” ote 

8. The form of the pre-Abrahamto history is thus best accounted for, ‘This 
ancient genealogical history supplies the framework, and the narrative is inserted 
between its links. ‘The line of descent is traced regularly to Noah when the 
departure from analogy in naming three sons, 5:82, instend of one, and arresting 
the genealogy, imply that an important epoch has been reached. ‘The narrative 
of the deluge is then inserted (including the time of its occurrence, 7:6,11), after 
which the unfinished term in the genealogy is completed, 9:28,20, in language 
{identical with eh. 5 

Gh. 5 certainly does not support the current critical hypothesis. So far as it 
indicates anything, it throws its weight in favor of the still older hypothesis of 
‘Vitringa, 








2 THR LANGUAGR OF J. 
‘The numbers are those ofp. 82. 
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logerdematn. Gon, 83:2 is referred toJ not- 
‘withstanding te allusion by Pin 26:2, whioh 
rinkesttnooossary to asgume that P had atated 
‘tho mame thing in ome other passage now 
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ot ocour, and the reference of 10:0,88 is 
‘doubtful; Knutasch at Joust asoribes these 
‘verses to R. (6) 29, C19 YM DB, @2) on 
meaning t0Be te frst, oceur but once Jn J. 
‘am 75° (noun) with the exception of 44:20, 
‘ours in but one narrntive in J, 8:89; 81-14, 
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fore be edduoed tn evidence of his dletion. 
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ferent olauso from "2H 11:80 #8:81 X17 doos 
' SUBDIVISION OW THE DOCUMENTS. 

‘tis a curious circumstance that, while Dillmann and Wellhausen agree that 
4:10-16 (or 16) J and vs. 1a,16(or 17)-24 J! must be from different writers, and 
‘that-one of these wrote chs. 2, 8, they are at strife as to which it was. Dillmann 
‘adduces what he considers clear proofs from diction and style that chs. 2, 8 belong 
to J. Wellhauson and those who follow him in this particular set these aside 
‘without ceremony and attribute these chapters to Ji. Dillmann, with some hesi- 
‘tation, it is true, identifies J? with E; others make them quite distinct. ‘To these 
indications of the inconclusiveness of critical arguments in the view of the critics 
‘themselves add the intimation, p. 69, that it may be considered an open question 
“whether J1 is to be taken as the original, J® being an interpolation; or J? is the 
real J, J} having been incorporated,” that is to say, whether the sections of Jt 
‘or those assigned to J? are by the same hand as those attributed to J in the rest 
‘of Genesis, If this is not the meaning, the remark would seem to be superfluous. 
‘That {t was s0 intended appears to be implied p. 82 (1), where J? is apparently 
Aistinguished from J, although they are commonly {dentified, Such admissions 
eave one in doubt of the infallibility of the eritical sense in some other cases. 

‘The discovery of suocessive strata in each document severally, announced by 
‘Welthausen, and in which he has been eagerly followed since, is simply a return 
to the principles and methods of the fragmentary hypothesis. ‘Their adoption can 
‘only result in an indefinite disintegration of the documents and a destruction of 
the entire basis on which their existence is supposed to rest, as appears most 
plainly in the results already reached respecting the priestly legislation. It is the 
Inevitable nemesis of the hypothesis reacting upon itself ‘The very principles 
and methods which are employed in dividing the Pentateuch into different docu- 
‘ments, can be applied with like success and quite as much cogency in the division 
and subdiviston of each of the documents to any assignable extent. 
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© DUPLICATE eramnatnTs, 

Dillmann thinks that the composite character of the Book of Genesis is 
shown more plainly inthe duplieato mention of the birth of Seth and Tnosh, 4:25, 
20; 6:8-6, than anywhere else, Why should the same writer thas ropeat himself ? 

‘The erties seo in 4:26,26 the boginning of a genealogy by J, to which 6:29 also 
dolonged. It is held, therefore, that J must have given tho line of descent from 
Adam to Noah in fall parallel to that by Pin eb.6; but that R, while omitting the 
‘greater portion as needless repetition, saw ft to retain these three verses because 
of the additional Information which they convey. Ch. 6:29 was inserted trom J 
{n the body of P's genealogy, but 4:26,26 R saw At to preserve distinet, Now itis 
Aificult to see why the same motive, be it what it might, which determined R not 
to blend 426,88 with the corresponding verses of ch. 6,as he had done 6:20, might 
not be similarly influential with the original writer, Some reasons for sch a 
separate statement natoraly offer themselves. 

1, One arises out of the original plan of the Book of Geuesis and its division 
{nto suocossive sections, each in a manner complete in itself and introduced by 
its own special title, “these are the generations,” eto. ‘This division is unfortu- 
nately obscured to the common reader hy the familiar division into chapters, 
‘Tho preceding section, 2:t-ch. 4, had recorded a constant descent from bad to 
‘worse, the sin of our frst parents, thelr expulsion from paradise, the murder of 
Abel, Cain’s descendants reaching in Lamech the climax of boastful and unre- 
strained violence. ‘That the section might not be suffered to end in unrelieved 
loom, a brighter outlook is added at the close precisely asin 6:8. Seth Is sub- 
stituted for Abel whom Cain slew, and instead of piety perishing with murdered 
Abel it reaches a new development in the days of Enosh, 

2, These closing verses are further necessary to the proper understanding of 
ch, 6, While the insertion of these statements in that chapter would have been 
confusing and would have marred its symmetry, it was important to get 8:8 in ita 
true light in relation to 6:12, as is dono by 4:25, and to indtoate the character of 
the race of Seth in contrast with the ungodly race of Cain, as is done by 4: 

‘Tho whole bears evidence of adaptation and enreful thought, and is suggeat- 
{v0 of one wuthor, not the combination of separate compositions prepared with no 
reference to each other. 

A further indication of the same sort, implying the original unity of theso 
chapters, is thelr correspondence with the general plan of Genesis in respect to 
genealogies. Uniformly tho divergent lines aro Arst traoed before proceeding 
‘with the principal line of descent leading to the chosen people. Ch. 10 the vari 
ous nations of mankind sprung from the three sons of Noah, then 11:10 sqq, the 
line from Shem to Abram. Nabor's descendants 28:20 aqq., those of Keturah 
26:1 saq., and of Ishmael verses 12 oqq., before those of Isaac verses 19 qq. 
‘Those of Hsau 96:1 agg. before those of Jaoob 87:2 qq. In like manner the 
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Aegenerate and God-forsaken race of Cain is traced 4:17 sqq. before proceeding 
with that of Seth ch. 6, Is this conformity with the constant plan of the book 
the accidental result of the junction of two documents of diverse character, inde- 
pendently prepared with no referenes to each other ? 


IV. BHOTION 3—GEN. 61-929. 


‘he divisive hypothesis {8 now getting Into deeper waters, of which the nar- 
ative of the deluge 1s at once a symbol and an occasion, Hitherto it has had an 
ostensible ground for partition in distinct sections determined either by the altor- 
nation of divine names or by the change of subject or by both combined. Now 
this resource forsakes {t, and it must venture on the open sea, destitute of chart 
or compass. And this is but a premonition of the reefs and shallows, cross-cur- 
rents and whirlpools, fogs and storms, and every peril known to navigators, 
‘which must be encountered in its hazardous course, If the history of literature 
affords an ampler illustration of “confusion worse confounded” than the hope- 
tessly inextricable medley in which the erltics find themselves in their attempts to 
struggle through the three middle books of the Pentateuch, and that acquisition 
of doubtful value to themselves which they have recently annexed to forma Hexa- 
‘euch, the Book of Joshua, it has never yet been discovered. 

‘We are told, p. 89, that “ this section contains two entirely distinct accounts 
of the deluge,” and pp. 48 sqq., that these accounts differ irreconcilably in several 
respects. Let us inquire into the correctness of these statements. 





1. No Duplicate Account of the Deluge. 


Tt is alleged, p. 46, that ‘the material is throughout duplicated.” But this 
is clearly a mistake. ‘The narrative contains no superfluous repetition. ‘The idea 
‘that it does arises from confounding things which differ, or from overlooking rear 
‘sons which naturally led in the plan of the writer to a re-statement in a different 
connection of certain particulars which, in an event so extraordinary, so sraph~ 
{eally related and upon the details of which the writer dwolls with such evident 
interest, is surely not suxprising. 

‘Apparently the most plausible instance meets us at the outset. Gen, 6:5-8 
Jehovah sees the wickedness of men and resolves to destroy them all except 
Noah; whereupon follow verses 9-18, in which Elohim sees the wickedness of 
‘men and announces to Noah his purpose to destroy them, Is not here a clear 
case in which there is first a statement by J, then a repetition of the very same 
statement by P? Not at all; vs. 6,7 declare the divine purpose, verse 18 the 
‘announcement of this purpose to Nowh, which is quite distinct and carries the 
narrative forward a step further. Obgerve also that in the scheme of the book @ 
new section begins 6:9, In order to the completeness of this section it is intro- 
uced with a statement of the situation, ‘The sons of Noah are named afresh, 
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5 of, Bia; but noone suspects a difference of writer on this accounts; see a tke 
summary of previous statements for the same reason 25:19,20; go the wickedness 
‘of men in the sight of God is restated in a fow words 6:11,12, as preliminary to 
‘he declaration of his purpose. 

Blohim directs Noah to build an ark for tho preservation of himself and 
covery species of living things, which Noah dows, 6:14-22, Jehovah then bids 
‘Noah to enter the ark, taking somo of all living creatures with him; which Noah 
does, 7:15. These paragraphs plainly belong together, each incomplote without 
‘tho other, By assigning tho former to P and the latter to J, J is made to assume 
‘tho existence of the ark, though he has said nothing of ita being built; and P 
rocords the construction of the ark, but after it is finished God never tells him to 
‘enter it. ‘The consequence is that the critics have no sooner sundered these para- 
‘graphs than, in order to restore the connection, théy are straightway obliged to 
assume that J must have written something just like 6:14-22, and P something 
just 1ike 7:1-5, only R id not think proper to preserve it, He made up bis 
‘account with paragraph from P and another from J, which though written quite 
independently, dovetail precisely as if written continuously. 

Oh. 7:7-8 records Noah’s entry into the ark with his family and some of all 
living things; then in vs. 18-16 their entry into the ark is mentioned again. ‘The 
critics say that the sane identical thing is here stated first by J, then by P. But 
in assigning vs. 7-9 to J they violate their own criteria in almost every particular. 
“Noah and his sons and his wife and his sons’ wives with him ” (not “all his 
house” as 7:1), YS? “creeping,” “two and two” (no mention of ‘seven and 
seven” as 7:2), “malo and female,” and “Elohim are all declared to be marks 
of P. Tt isa sheer subterfuge to say with Dillmann that I. has here freely modi- 
fied the text ‘in order to compose the differences as far as possible.” Why he 
should be concemed just here to alter forms of expression which he rotains with- 
‘out change elsewhere, or to reconelle Aifferences which no pains are taken to 
remove in other places, does not appear. And this is particularly insupposable in 
tho present instance; for the only reason why R can be imagined to have used the 
statements of both documents, fustead of only one, as in other cases, is that he 
right preserve what was pecullar in each. And yet we are told that he has him- 
self neutralized the very end he bad in view by conforming one to the other, ‘The 
fact is that there is no indication of two documents or of « duplicate natrative 
hero at all, any more than thero is in the twofold statement of the time of the 
flood 7:6,11, where no one suspects a difference of writers. Precisely as the date 
of the flood is first given generally, the year only being named, and then more 
specifically by the month and the day, so the entry into the ark is frst stated in 
‘general terms, and then “tho selfsame day” on which it took place is accurately 
fixed. And if the criteria of the erities are of any worth, there was but one writer 
{in the ease, 
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‘From 7:11 to 8:20 the name Jehovah ocours but onee, vit., 7:160, which is for 
‘this reason held to belong to J. With this sole exception there is not throughout: 
the passage just indicated a word or a phrase that is elsewhere claimed as charac- 
toristio of J,* and the assigning of any portion of it to that document is purely 
arbitrary and without Justification on the ground of diction, style, theology or 
anything else, Hupfeld succeeded in ploking out a clause here and a clause there 
from the sentences to which they belonged, and thus made a shift to preserve the 
continuity of J. Buthe had no warrant for so doing except, as Delitzsch ‘tly 
phrases it, the omnipotence resident in the ink of a German scholar.” 

‘Ch, 7:12 is sundered from its connection and given to J because of its corre- 
spondence with v. 4. Yet QUA} rain, v. 12, is quite different from "Y3t9 , 4, 
‘and nowhere occurs in J, though rain is repeatedly mentioned. It is found but 
‘once in the Hexatonch, Lev. 26:4, about whose authorship the critics are not 
agreed. ‘The number “forty” surely i not peculiar to J. P is not preetnded 
from saying that it rained forty days and nights, because J had said that it would 
do 90, whether this be supposed to be the historical fact or merely the current 
beliet. P speaks elsewhere of periods of forty days and forty years, Lev. 18:2,4; 
Num, 18:25; 14:04. Just here the perplexity of the critios in respect to 7:17a is 
instructive. “‘The flood was forty days upon the earth ” is given entire by Dill- 
‘mann to J, by Kuenen to R, and with the exception of the words “ forty days,” by 
‘Kantzsch and Socin to P; also by Hupfeld to P without exception, only the “forty 
days” must be understood differently trom J in 7:4. All is with the design of 
bringing J and P into conflict regarding the duration of the flood ;, so that is 
effected, they are not particular about the mode of accomplishing it. 

‘The attempt to set v.12 in contrast with v, 11}, a8 though something 
belonging to a different order of things was intended, cannot be called successful, 
‘The opening of the windows of heaven cannot by possibility suggest anything 
ut deluging rains, even to those who would fasten upon the sacred writer the 
conception of a supernal ocean and literal flood-gates in the sky, and this eonelu- 
sion ts further rendered necessary by the Hebrew phrase, v, 12, The Waw 
Consee. future indicates that the rain was not a separate and independent thing, 
but the sequence of opening the windows of heaven, 

‘For similar reasons itis equally arbitrary and unwarranted to sunder the first 
‘two clauses of 8:2 from tho last clauso, assigning the former to P and the latter 





‘hove nostrils was tho breath 
forenoo isto man alone and, 
and 1:15 where the refer 
fenoe fa to the lower animals as “spirt of lif"; a relation which the 
tritios nkowledge, when thoy sosk to expunge N17 apirt trom 7:22 by mtertbing it to 2, 
Dip" 723, whionoocurs once in J 7, once in, Deut 11:4, and nowhere else in the le not 
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Gon, 20: J, and Josh. 215,151, where the crises are uncertain whether it belongs to J oF B. 
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A like severance is made of clauses from thelr connection in respect to the 
‘inerease of the waters, 7:17, the perishing of all terrestrial lite, 7:22,98, the 
‘diminution of the waters, 8:8a, and the drying of the ground, 8:18, ‘The plea in 
each case is that there are parallel statements conveying substantially the same 
‘thought, which cannot be referred to a single writer, who would not express 
himself so pleonastically, ‘They must nocordingly be regarded as indenting dls- 
tinct documents. But 

1, If Rfelt tt important to emphasize the momentous charactor of the suc- 
-ceaaivo stages of the flood by these repeated statements, why may not the original 
‘writer have dwelt upon them in like manner for a similar reason ? 

2, After the partition {s made, thero still remain repetitions in each dooument 
severally, so that if this {s a valid ground for division, the partition should be 
carried further stil. ‘The increase of the waters is stated four times with some 
variations in form and {n the accompanying circumstances, 7:17-20; the death of 
all that lived upon the earth, thteo times, vs. 21-28 the subsidence of the waters, 
four times, 8:1,8,5; the drying of the surface of the ground, three times, vs. 18,14, 
‘The writer in each caso recurs to the same thing again and again to noto ite 
advance, or to give expression to his senso of its extraordinary character. 

8, Like repetitions abound in other cases in which no one imagines that they 
are traceable to a diversity of documents; thus to draw illustrations only from 
the narrative of the flood, see 6:11,12; 714-16"; 5:82, 6:10, 10:1; 9:9,11; 912-17, 

‘The paragraph relating to Noah’s sending out the birds, 8:6-12, is quite 
dovold of any critical marks allying it to one or other of the documents, as is 
apparent from the history of its treatment, ‘From Astrue and Eichhorn to the 
supplementary critics Tuch and Knobel, it was almost uniformly assigned to P, 
Stihelin is uncertain about tt, Reuss regards it as the sole surviving remnant of 
‘third account of the flood distinct trom the other two. Hupfeld gives 8:7, the 
raven, to J and vs. 8-12, the dove, to P, Friedreich Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
ssives the raven to P and the dove to J, ‘Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, 
‘and others, assign the whole to J, in which they were preceded by the eccentrle 
‘Tigon. ‘The motive which at present inclines the majority to J appears to be 
‘twofold, Such a graph incident is thought to bet the more  pleturesque ” nax- 
rator, and this {8 the most striking parallel with the cuneiform tablets, with 
‘which J is held to stand in the closer relation. Both an argument and an infor- 
‘enco are supplied trom these two points of view of « somewhat circular nature, 
It is assigned to J because he fs picturesque and allied to tho tableta; and being 
‘so assigned proves him to be picturesque and allied to the tablets. One cannot 
‘but feel that, mutatis mutandis, he might with equal case have been called “ rigid 














* Ditimann lays bare the seoret of the whole matter, when he says on Gen, 1:18; “Tete ae 
‘though the author, moved by the momentous charsater of the day, could not do enough to sat: 
{sty himselt inthe detalia portrature ofthe tranaaction’ 
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‘and stereotyped ” on account of his “regular formulas ” and “ repetition” of like 
‘phrases, thas: ‘and he sent forth the raven,” v. 7; “and he sent forth the dove,” 
¥. 8; “and he stayed yet other seven days and sent forth the dove,” vs. 10,12; 
‘yates were abated from off the face of the ground,” vs. 8,11, cf. v. 9; “to him 
into the ark,” v, 9 bis; going and returning ” in Hebrew vs. 8,7, of v. 6. 

‘he direction to leave the ark and the actual going forth from it, 8:15-10, are 
from P, J makes no mention of either. It is assumed that he must have 
recorded both, but R thought P's statement sufictent and hence di not preserve 
that of J along with it. This seems plausible, But why then was it worth while 
to retain both accounts of the entry into the ark, even while modifying them into 
‘almost precise conformity with one another? Is it not plain here again that the 
repetition in the former instance was not the inoonsiderate copying of the same 
statement from two distinct sources, but was with the view of emphasizing the 
exactness with which the flood camo upon the very day of the entry into the ark ? 
‘There was no such emphasis connected with the moment of leaving it, and we 
‘ind no repetition. 

Nonh’s sncriice, $:20-22 J, and God’s covenant with him, 9:1-17 P, are not 
parallel accounts of the samo transaction, as the critics claim, but the former is 
preliminary to the latter. First comes the offering of the sacrifice, Jehovah's 
‘acceptance of it and his purpose not to destroy the earth again for the sin of man, 
‘This purpove is then communicated to Noah in the form of « blessing and a cov- 
enant with an instituted sign. 

‘Tho examination of the narrative of the flood thus shows that go far from 
everything being duplicated, nothing is duplicated from first to last except the 
entzy Into the ark, and that for a special reason not suggestive of two documents, 
‘but excluding thom. Moreover, whon all has been assigned to J, that can with 
any reason bo given him, this does not yield a continuous parallel record of the 
nti transaction. With the exception of a single clause in 7:16, itis limited to 
two brief paragraphs at the boginning, 6:1-8; 7:1-5, and one at the end, 8:20-22, 
‘Thedocumentary character of J finds no support here. If there were two writers, 
{t would seem as though J could only have made some short: supplementary adai- 
tions to the larger and fuller narrative of P, 

But here the documentary critics retort that the supplementary hypothesis 
‘will not account for the twofold statement of the entry into the ark. ‘They have 
a Redactor ready at hand who might have copied the same thing into his marra- 
tive from two different sources, and in copying might have assimilated one to the 
other, senseless as such a proceeding would be; but who would ever undertake to 
supplement a treatise that he was editing, by adding of his own motion what was 
already there, and that in almost identical terms, and in doing so adopt the words 
and phrases of the book itself instead of those which he was accustomed to employ 
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in every other addition made by him? Each class of critics seems to be in the 
right as against the other; and themselves being judges, neither form of the 
hypothesis is free from difficulties in this portion of Genesis. 


2. No Discrepancies. 

Ch, 6:1 is said (p. 60) to be in conflict with all that follows in two respects, 
(1) in limiting human lite thenceforth to 120 years, (2) in ignoring the flood; the 
‘Nephilim are here spoken of, and as the Nephilim were still in existence Num, 
18:88, there could in the view of the author of this passage have been no deluge 
{in which all mankind perished with the exception of a single family. It is 
accordingly claimed that these verses are not properly a part of J, but have been 
{introduced into it from J}, an older document which knows nothing of a deluge. 
They are quite foreign to the context in which they are found, and contain a 
‘mythical account of the origin of the Nephilim, gigantic race among the Canann- 
‘tes, who are here represented as having sprung from the intermarriage of angels 
‘with the daughters of men. Nothing could well be more baseless and chi{merical. 

1, It is observable that the argument of diversity is not here rested in any 
measure upon differences of diction and style. Budde (Bibieche Urgeachiohe, 
. 6) points out in detail the exact conformity of 6:1,2 to the language of J 
where, 

2. ‘The author or compiler of Genesis cartainly could not intentionally have 
so stultifled himself, as this view of the passage supposes, by inserting that as 
Introductory to the narrative of the flood which by its very terms precludes its 
existence. Could he so grossly bave mistaken its meaning? or is it not possible 
‘that modem critics may put a wrong interpretation on these isolated verses ? 

8. This most extraordinary conclusion is built on very slender premises. Its 
sole support is the application of the same term, “Nephilim,” to antediluvians 
‘and to Canaanites. ‘The word is obscure in its meaning and its derivation. ‘The 
‘LXX. and Jerome translate it “giants.” It is moro probably an appellative 
than a gentile noun. It does not occur again in the narrative of the con- 
quest, but only in the report of the spies, whose excited imagination could 
Dest express their impression of these men of great stature and powerful frames 
by saying that they were the old giants revived; but with no more thought 
of denying the fact of the deluge than one who might call an intense old fogy an 
antediluvian. Or if Nepbilim was an actual national name, is sameness of name 
sure argument of identity? May we not call the American aborigines Indians 
without involving ourselves in the old error of Columbus ? or speak of ‘Trojans in 
the State of New York without discrediting the fall of ancient Troy ? or have the 
exploits of Jack the giantkiller anything to do with the giants of the ancient 
Greek mythology ? 
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4, Whatever interpretation be put upon doubtful expressions in Gen. 6:3, it 
plainly intimates the divine purpose to inflict some penalty affecting the life of 
the whole human race. “Hlis days shall be 120 years,” if spoken of the generation 
then living would mean that they should not survive that limit; if of successive 
generations of men, that this should henceforth be the term of human life, ‘The 
former is demanded by the contaxt. ‘The latter is preferred by critics whose unt- 
form usage is to interpret at variance with the context, if possible. Tt is here 
absolutely without support. ‘There is no suggestion anywhere that the duration 
‘of human life was ever fixed at 120 years. It is contradicted by all that is nar- 
rated of the ages of the patriarchs.* 

‘Tho alleged discrepancy in regard to the duration of the deluge, p. 46, as 
though J made it 60 or 100 days and P a year, 18 pure figment. 

1, All tho seething basis for this misrepresentation has been destroyed by the 
Aomonstration already given that there are not two distinct accounts of the deluge, 

2, But even allowing the arbitrary and indefensible partition made by the 
critics, thelr inference does not follow, ‘The trick is so transparent that it should 
impose upon no one. It's simply parading part as though It were the whole, 
“At the end of forty days Nonh opened the window of the ark,” 8:8, Forty days 
from what? ‘The critics are in doubt, p. 47, note, whether to reckon from the 
ny that the forty days’ rain began or that it ended, What then is to be thought 
of the intelligence of R in compiling this narrative? As this verse stands, it ts 
not possible to reckon otherwise than from the Ist day of the 10th month, 8:6. 
‘Adding to this the threo poriods of seven days, it appears that the dove was sent 
‘out for the last time on the Ist day of the 12th month. After another month 
Noah removes the covering of the ark, And in a month and twenty-seven days 
more he leaves the ark entirely. Allis thus in perfect harmony. 

8, The inference of the orities is besides quite unfounded upon their own 
principles. By thelr own concession J is not complete. is genealogy from 
‘Adam to Noah is only preserved in part, His account of building the ark and of 
‘Noahs leaving it have been omitted, B not judging it necessary to repeat from J 
‘what he bad already inserted from P. Whenoe then this sudden confidence that 
no numbers originally in J have been omitted, notwithstanding the fact that such 
‘an assumption gives to his statements a meaning that they cannot now have, sets 
‘hem in opposition to otherwise uncontradicted statements of P, and convicts R 
of Incapacity or worse ? 











‘he question whether the eons of God in 6:84 wore angels (p. 0) bus nothing todo with tho 
cxitical partion of the passage and eannot here be dlacussed. No one noed be surprised at any 
‘Soncolt ofa certaln class of interpreters. Tt isnot strange thet Josophus should have imported 
{avo this passage ideas borrowed from the Greek mythology. But itis to my mind utterly 
{noomprehensible how fudletous, aot to aay reverent, interpreters, could for one moment coun 
Yenance an opinion eo utteriy without warrant or antlogy in any part of Scripture, «0 unmean- 
‘mg and so baseloe. 
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‘The general direction, 6:19 P, to take a par of each kind of animals, is made 
more specific when the time arrives to enter the ark, clean beasts by sevens, 
‘the unclean by twos, 7:2 J. But J also relapses into the general form of state- 
‘ment, 7:9; or if the erities prefer, R does so, which amounts to the same thing, as 
by the hypothesis he had J's previous statement before him. ‘There is no more 
discrepancy here than between 7:6 and 11. 

‘Gh, 7:10 the ood came seven days not after Noah entered the ark, but after 
‘the announcement, 7:1-4; s0 there is no conflict with 7: 

‘The differences alleged, p. 48, “as to the form of the ark” and “the general 
conception of the flood” are foisted upon the text, not found in it. 

‘We find on p. 61 a precious plece of historical and literary criticism in rela- 
tion to 9:20-27. Am ancient prophecy, in which the names of Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan appear, is there recorded, together with the elreumstances under which it 
‘was delivered. The critics think the eireumstances improbable; therefore they 
azo untrue, Noah is here “a husbandman, a réle quite distinct from that of a 
navigator,” which he sustains elsewhere ; as if he should have been cultivating the 
soll during the flood, or should continue to sail about in the ark after the flood 
‘was over, ‘They can see no reason why sentence should have been pronounced, 
‘upon Canaan for the shameful deed of his father; therefore there was no reason ; 
therefore it was not done. As though it were not the keenest of inflictions 
upon a father to be punished in his child; andas though the law of heredity, 
the propagation of character and the perpetuation of the evil consequences of 
‘tranagression generation after generation were not among the most patent and 
familiar facts, of which the Deastliness of the Canaanites and their merited doom 
afford a signal illustration. And now, if they may change the text of the narra: 
tive on the pretext of conforming it with the propbeey, and so make Shem, Japh- 
th and Canaan the three sons of Noab, they ean thus bring it Into conflict with 
covery other statement in the history; therefore this has been extracted from a 
ocument J* at variance with both J and P. Ori they may reverse the process, 
‘and insert Ham instead of Canssn in the prophecy, they can show that it was not 
fulfilled. Or if they may puts belittling interpretation upon the prophecy, they 
can restrict it toa ‘narrow ” rango. By this time they have shown that some- 
thing is absurd. ‘They think that itis this venerable prophecy, whose profound 
and far-reaching meaning, whose appropriateness in a book intended for Israel 
about to enter on the conquest of Canaan, and whose exact fuléliment have been 
‘universally recognized. Most persons will think that the absurdity is in their 
treatment of the passage. 
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8. ‘The Critical Partition. 
1) THE LANGUAGE OF P. 
‘Words already considered need not be repeated here, 


46:8, DON of charactor, only once beside 
via 1721 P (often to ritual lew of animal 
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‘word Bf In J,Gen. 26:2, (NNT of. 173s 
(Gen. 1:1, nowhere elo in Hex, with prop. 3 
plur. in P to denote perpetulty of covenant 
with Now, Gon. 9:12; elroumelson, 17:18, and 
‘tltutions in ritual law, (4) Walk with: God 
(100 and eoutdentia” Interoourse, sch 
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1, a he pater 7A; Bx Ok 
‘ith pool reterence to thei perpetuity. 
Tha MD, the ordinary phraso for contract 


‘nea covenant, suggestive of accompanying 

thor 
Dotween mon, Gen. 21:92, or ot God with 
34:21; once only of God's cov- 
fenant with Abram, Gen, 15:18, with alluston to 
‘the formalities, vs. 9:10. Tn Deut, M9 con 
stantly of God's covenant then made with 
Tarnel, 423; 6:28, ote; OPM of that with 
thelr fachers, 8:8; 29:1118, In Baek. 1 












































DIpM of Goa's ancient and irrevooeble coy- 
unt with Tarte, of2 Kgs, 28:32 FV13 [M2 
‘of wcovenant dlvinely granted, Geo, 9:12; 17: 
(@ the expression “thou and 
te. So in THT, oF by an evasion 
referred to R. 

‘6:33, 2) Tey 4> emphatic formula, also Rx. 
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{m4 connection though referred arbitrarily to 
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aan, 
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x, 10:15 (Wallhausen), 
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‘tm Her. besides only Gen. 42:22; the probib- 
‘on of eating blood Js in the writer's mind 
‘based upon aeorifcial expiation, Ley. 17:10-4, 
‘and proves that in his view sucritce already 


a, p. 00, ee. 
#:8:1, © You and your seed, also tn J, 2:8; 
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SECTION 4—GEN. 101-125. 


1. No Discrepancies. 

‘That Havilah and Sheba occur both (10:7) among the descendants of Ham and 
(vs. 28,29) of Shem is readily explained either as suggested, p. 55 (8), there may 
have been two tribes of each name, or the tribes may have been of mixed origin, 
partly of one race, partly of another; ef. Dedan, 10:7, 25:8; Lud, 10:18,22; Uz, 
10:28, 22:21, 86:28; Asshur, 10:22, was descended from Shem; Asshurim, 26:8, 
from Abrabam by Keturah. It is quite incredible that in the intention of the 
‘author, this obscure Arabian tribe is to be identified with the famous Assyrian 
empire. 

“The difficulty in passing from ch. 10 to eh. 11,” p. 56 (6), is purely fanciful. 
‘Before parting finally with the three sons of Noah the writer traces their descend- 
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ants in the different nations of mankind with their various languages, ch, 10. He 
‘then resumes the thread of his history in ch. 11, and explains how the first 
‘impulse was given to the dispersion of men and the division of languages, It is, 
‘precisely as any historian would do who is not mere annalist, 

‘There is not the slightest ground in the text for the representation (p. 66) that 
“vast multitudes” were engaged in building the tower and that Jehovah was 
“alarmed” in consequence, or that there were only “twenty families.” Cush, 
begat Nimrod,” 10:8; but this need not indicate a single generation any more than 
when Noah's grandson Cannan begat several tribes, vs. 15-18, or when (Mt, 1:1) 
‘esus Christ is called the son of David and David the son of Abraham. How 
this narrative conflicts with the account of the deluge, itis impossible to see, 





2, Tho Orltcal Partition, 

‘The suspicion was early expressed that the episode respecting Nimrod (vs. 8 

12) did not belong originally to ch. 10, for no reason apparently but its parenthetio 

character, Critics were generally agreed that the rest of the chapter was a unit; 

‘nd as there was no apparent ground for attaching it to one document rather than 

the other, it was by some referred to P, and by others to J. Wallbausen com- 

promised the matter by assuming that *}5 du sone of, v8. 2-4, ete, was sign of 

P,and 5%, vs. 818,16, oto. of J, and divided the chapter on that basi, in spite 

of the fact that these ate both combined in 25:8,4, which is confessedly from a 
single source. 





1) THR LANGUAGE OF P. 
‘Words before explained will not be repeated. 
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‘The words and phrases 
neelogy, 1110-2, show It to be the 
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‘nothing to connect ft with P more than J. 








2) THB LANGUAGE OF J. 
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loud and glory resting upon Stoal, Bx. 24:18, 
‘Mand the tabernacle, 40:3 oaq,08 well asim 


Jonge to P (ao Dill, Well) and has precisly 
‘the same sense asin 18:1. "DX tn P86:0 Di), 


Go'sgotngup trom Abraham, 17:2. “Pmakes OY P 263%, soe also vk. 1040. TYpy tn PH: 
‘God appear," wo does 3, Gen. 18:7; 121; 181, 90QDIUL and Well only bere. 7 19, 
‘o, DHT "33 herein. only once inJ,Deut Num. 6:5. 
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‘We have now examined in detail every word and phrase alleged as character- 
istic of P or J, and are certainly Justified in saying that the argument of diversity 
trom this source bas been immensely exaggerated. ‘The great body of what is 
adduced is utterly irelevant, ‘The words occur so rarely as to be n0 criterion of 
‘a writer’s ordinary diction, or they oocar in the other document as well, or if not, 
{it is because there was no occasion for their employment. And when synonyms 
coeur, they are used discriminatingly, as determined by the shade of meaning 
Intended and not by the accidental abit of different writers. Such facts are of 
no signifcance whatever as respects the question of the existence of distinct 
Aocuments. And if the long ists ot words which wo have scrutinized be purged 
of whatever is thas most satisfactorily explained, the residuum will be very small 
Indeed, and scareely worth considering but for an associated fact into which wo 
now proceed to inquire, viz, 


‘Tho Alteration of Divine Names. 

‘This is the starting-point from which the modern hypothesis of separable 
ocuments took its rise; and its concurrence with other criteria, which taken by 
themselves would be of small account, lends it whatever plausibility it possesses, 
‘The occurrence of Elohim and Jehovah in alternate sections in the first few chap- 
ters of Genesis is certainly very remarkable and plainly not accidental. ‘There 
are some indications, though less distinct, of a like alternation in later chapters. 
But after Ex. ch. 8 or ch. 6 the name Jehovah comes into established predom!- 
range, and sections in which Elohim recurs with any marked frequency (such a8 
‘Ex. 18:17-19; 18:1-7,12-27) are thenceforth extremely rare. It is quite natural, 
accordingly, to inquire whether these chapters, which are to some extent a turn- 
{ing-point in the use of these names, may not supply a key to what is peculiar in 
their antecedent employment. 

‘The critics interpret Ex. 6:8 to mean that the name Jehovah was then first 
revealed to Moses, p. $1 (6), and had not been in use in the time of the patriarchs. 
‘They hence regard all prior sections containing the name Jehovah as in conflict 
‘with this statement, p. $8 (7. b), especially as Jehovah is used not only in the 
Tanguage of the writer himself but when he is reporting the words of those who 
Lived long before Moses’ time. Such sections, itis said, imply a different belief as 
to the origin and use of this sacred name, and must, therefore, be attributed to 
another writer, who held that it was known from the earliest periods and who 
hhas recorded his idea upon that subject, Gen. 4:26, p. 87 (9.c). But 
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1, It is plain that the Redactor did not so understand Ex. 6:8. After record- 
{ng the history of the patriarchs, in which free use is made of the name Jehovab, 
he is here supposed to introduce the statement from the mouth of God himselt 
‘hat they had never heard this name, and thus to have stultifed himsolt 
completely, 

2, It is equally plain that It could not have been so intended. ‘This passage 
finds its explanation in the repeated statement that Israel (Ex. 6:7; 10:2; 16:12; 
29:48), the Egyptians (7:6; 14:4,18) and Pharaoh (7:17; 8:6,18; 9:14,29; of. 
should know that he was Jehovah ; not that they should be told that this was his 
name, but that they should witmess the manifestation of those attributes which 
‘the name denoted. ‘That he was not so known by the patriarchs can only mean, 
‘therefore, that while tokens of his almighty power had been vouchsafed to them, 
no such disclosure had been made of the pertections indicated by his name Jeho- 
vah a8 was now to be granted to thelr descendant 

8, ‘Tho uniform usage of Scripture proves the same thing. A true apprehen- 
sion of the divine perfections and not a mere acquaintance with the word Jehovab, 
4s the constant moaning of the phrase “ to know the name of Jehovah,” 1 Kgs 
495 Po, Os11; OL:14; Ina, 68:0; GA; Jer. 10:21; Ezek, 89:6,7. 

It {s important to observe here precisely what those arguments prove, vin. 
that Ex. 6:8 was not written with an antiquatian interest or from an antiquarian 
point of view, It does not concer stselt about th history of the word Jehovah 
and cannot with any fairness be regarded as affirming or denying anything about 
4t, Its sole design is to declare that Jehovah was about to manifest himself in 
‘the character represented by this name as he bad not done to the patriarchs. 
Since, then, the writer did not intend to assert: that the word was unknown. to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, there is no reason why in relating thelr history he 
‘might not consistently introduce this word in language uttered by them or 
addressed to them. 

Neither, it should also be observed, was the patriarchal history written in the 
spirit of a verbal antiquary, so as to make a point of rigorously abstaining from 
employing any word not then in current use. The God of the patriarchs was the 
‘ory same as Jehovah, and the writer might as properly use the dialect of his own. 
‘time in speaking of him, as in reporting the language of the antedilavians, without 
thereby warranting tho inference that he supposed Hebrew to have been at that 
period a current form of speech. 

‘Whether the name Jehovah was ante-Mosate is « legitimate subject of inquiry. 
But itis not answered categorically in the negative by Ex. 6:8, nor inferentially 
in the affirmative by the use of this word in the patriarchal history. ‘That 
‘question lay out of the plane of the writer's thoughts in the one place as well 
fas in the other, and no express utterance is made regarding it, Much less 
hhave contradictory answers been given to it, ‘The inconsistency which the erities 
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affirm, does not exist. ‘There is consequently no difficulty from this source in 
supposing that the author of Ex. 6:8 may likewise have penned the Jehovist sec- 
‘Hons in Genesis. 

‘If we may take a suggestion from Ex. 6:8, it would be that different’ names 
of God have each thelr distinct and proper signification. And this inherent sig- 
nifleation of the terms must be taken into the account, if any successful attempt 
{sto be made to explain thelr usage. It is not here pretended that this principle 
‘Will solve the entire problem of the employment of the divine names in Genesis. 
imiting considerations and additional elements, which need not here be anticl- 
‘pated, will be found to enter into it hereafter. It is suficfent now to show from 
the passage at present under consideration, that the mechanical and superficial 
solution of two blended documents offered by the criti, does not really cover the 
ease. 

Gen. 4:26 is understood by the critics to firm that in the beliet of J the 
name Jehovah first eame into use in tho days of Enosh, the son of Seth, p. 87 
(9.6). ‘This accords very well with Eve's use of Elohim, 4:25, at the birth of 
Seth and in conversation with the serpent, 8:1-8, but not with her mention of 
Jehovah, 4:1, at the birth of Cain, Reuss says that the writer here contradicta 
‘imself, Dillmann ean ouly evade the Aificulty by a transposition of the text. 
All which simply proves that thelr interpretation of 4:28 is false. It fixes the 
origin not of the word Jehovah, but of the formal invocation of God, the institu- 
tion of public worship. 

‘Tho exceptional introduction of" Elohim in chs, 2:4-4:26, a section mainly 
characterized by Jehovah, shows that these names are used diseriminatingly 
‘within the same document. Elohim is substituted for Jehovah in the conversa 
ton with the serpent, 8:1-5, as elsewhere in languago used by aliens or addressed 
to them, Gen. chs. 20,21:29,28. At frst sight tt seems strange that Cain should 
be accepted, 4:1, a8 a gift from Jehovah, and Seth, 4:25, from Blohim ; but in the 
latter passage the contrast is between man and God, see Gesen. Lex. DYT9N, B. 
1. Cain slew Abel, but God bestowed another in his stead. 

‘A like discrimination in the use of the divine names is obvious as between 
‘his section as a whole and the preceding Elohim section, 1:1-8:8; God working in 
nature and in the world at large is Elohim. ‘True, the ereative act may be 
‘ascribed to Jehovah, Ex. 20:11, when the thought to be conveyed is that Israel’s 
God, who brought him out of the land of Egypt, was the creator of the world ; 
Dut when the announcement to be made simply is that the world had a divine 
‘ereator, Elohim is the proper term and is hence used in ch. 1 and to the end of 
theirst section. Jehovah is distinctively the God of revelation and of redemption ; 
hhenco in the succeeding section, where God's grace to man is the prominent 
‘thought, his care and favor bestowed upon him in bis original estate, the primal 
promise of merey after the fal, and the goodness mingled with severity which 
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marked the whole ordering of his condition subsequently, Jehovah is the only 
proper term, Whilo to make it plain that Jehovah is not a different or inferior 
deity, bub that the God of grace is one with God the Creator, both names are 
combined, Jehovah Blohim, throughout chs. 2 and 8. Is this appropriate use of 
‘these terms merely a lucky accident and wholly undeslgned, resulting from the 
combination of two independent documents, in each of which the names of God 
are regulated, not by thelr sultableness to the subject matter, but by the mere 
Ihabit of the writer? 

In oh, 6 the Blohim of v. 1 is adopted trom 1:27, and the Jehovah of v. 
29 from 8:17; of. v.14. ‘The only other diving name in the chapter is Elobim in 
Vs. 2224, ‘The phrase ‘walked with God” is used twioe of Enoch and onoe of 
Noah, 6:9. As*‘man of God ” is an established expression, while " man of Jeho- 
yah” never oceurs, 8o we find walk before Jehovah,” Gen. 24:40, and walle 
after Jehovah,” Deut. 18:6, but never “ walk with Jehovah ;” only "walk with 
God,” Mic. 6:8 (note the interebange of diving names in this verse). Itis sug 
gestive of the contrast between God and men, Holy intercourse with God, not 
‘communion with the ungodly world, and so ‘God took him.” 

In chs. 6-9 there 1s an oqual appropriateness in the uso of the divine names, 
At the beginning and at the end both names occur in J paragraphs tn an instruot- 
ive manner, It Js Jehovah who extends his grace to Noah while resolving to 
destroy tho wicked world; at the samo time usage calls for ‘sons of loi” 
rather than “sons of Jehovah,” 6:1-8. Again in 9:26,27 Jehovah is the God of 
‘Shem, the father of the chosen race, but itis Elohim, the God of universal provi- 
ence and of all mankind, who sball enlarge Japheth. 

‘Throughout tho narrative of the flood it is mostly Elohim that is used, 
Decauso it 1s God the Creator destroying the works of his own hands, and the God 
of providence directing the preservation of the various species of living things in 
tho ark and covenanting that all terrestrial creatures shall not be again destroyed 
by adeluge. tis only when the thought is more especially directed to the say- 
{ng of Noat’s pious house and of clean animals intended for sucride, that Jeo- 
‘yah is employed, ‘Thus Jehovah bids them enter the ark, 7:1-6, and shuts them 
in, ¥, 16, and aocopts Nowh’s sucrfic, 8:20-22, 

In chs, 10-19:5 it 1s Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who calls Abram 
and gives him promises, 12:1 sqq. It's also Jehovah who, in the interest of his 
‘Plan of grace and of his kingdom on earth, defeats the machinations of the build. 
ers of Babel, 11:1-9, and keeps his eye upon Nimrod, the founder of an empire 
‘which was th first embodiment of worldly power, 10:9. 

‘This survey of the use of the divine names in the chapters under considera- 
tion supplies more than a negative argument. It not only shows that the alter- 
nation is readily explicable without the assumption of diverse documents, but: it 
reveals @ propriety in thelr employment which cannot be accldental, and never 
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could have resulted from plecing together documents independently conceived 
and written, in each of which one particular name was used irrespective of the 
‘subject treated. Whether a like propriety in the use of these names rules in the 
restoof Genesis or not, is for the present a matter of no concem. ‘The method 
observable in thelr employment in the chapters before us, is a fact for which the 
document hypothesis cannot account. 

‘The Divine Names and Language. 

‘But though neither the language of these chapters nor the divine names 
regarded separately lend any support to the dooument hypothesis, possibly the 
caso may be altered when they are taken together. It is claimed, p. 67, 2(2), 
“that whenever Elohim is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, 
and that itis just so in the use of Yahweh.” But really this is not so. 

In the first Elohim section (1:1-2:8), of the words and phrases ndduced as 
characteristic, some recur nowhere else in the Hexateuch, others nowhere else in. 
Genesis, and others still in but one other narrative in Genesis, that of the flood, a 
‘theme closely related to that of the creation, and here they are found in both its 
P and J paragraphs. Beyond this there is scarcely a characteristic word oF 
phrase which reappears in another P section of Genesis. ‘The second so-called. 
Elohim section, ch. 5, has, as {t has been shown, no right to be 90 considered, 
Beyond a few expressions directly borrowed in equal measure from P and J see- 
tons, neither ch. § nor the kindred genealogy, 11:10-28, contain anything to ally 
‘hem to any of the P sections. 

‘The next Elohim section, that of the food, is almost equally detached in point 
of language from all the succeeding P sections of Genesis. Of the words and 
phrases here adduced as characteristic a few reour in Gen. ch. 17;* but beyond 
this searcely one is to be found again in P in the rest of Genosist (creation 
excepted), not as many, in fact, a8 reappear in J. In the so-called Elchist portion 
of chs. 10,11 and 12:1-5 (though Elohim does not occur in it) there is not one 
‘word found elsewhere in P that is not also in J, except w/3") and the cognate 
‘verb WD"). ‘The former of these occurs several times in ch. 14, which is untver- 
sally held not to belong to P; and it is only excluded from E in another passage 
by critical jugglery. 
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‘With such a state of facts it is the merest| delusion for the orities to say that 
‘Blohim, wherever it oceurs, is always accompanied by the same series of words. 
‘Phey have simply imposed upon themselves by lists of words which are in large 
part unmeaning, but from which superficial conclusions are drawn with no seru- 
tiny of their real significance and value, 

‘Ada to this that in order to maintain their hypothesis the critics find it neoos- 
sary to assume the existence of two Elohist documents, one of which is 80 closely 
related to J in style and conception and so intimately blended with it that ib is 
always extremely dificult and sometimes quite impossible to separate them. 
‘This certainly has the appearance of an evasion, which is equivalent to an indlrect 
‘confession of the futility of the entixe hypothesis. Wo are first told that the text 
‘of Genesis must be divided with reference to the names Elohim and Jehovah ; 
‘and the atyle and diction of P and J are inferred from the paragraphs respectively 
‘assigued to them. We proceed further in the analysis, and lo! Elohim perversely 
‘occurs where the criteria of P made out from the early chapters will no longer 
apply. ‘The critics tell us that this must be a second Elohist. It will be incum- 
‘ont, however, upon them to make it very plain that the second Elohist is not 
simply an exigency of thelr own hypothesis; otherwise it can only be accepted as 
reluctant admiasion that the criteria previously Inid down for P aro fal 

















‘Tho Divine Names and Theology. 

‘eis further dlatmed that if “we divide these chapters into two divisions 
simply on the basis of the uso of the divine names,” we shall discover ‘that each 
Aivision has its own peculiar and widely different conception of God, ete..” p. 67. 
2(6). If Blohim and Jehovah are words of different signification, and represent: 
the Most High under different aspects of his being, as they manifestly do, they 
‘must when used correetly and with regard to thelr proper meaning, be associated 
‘with different conceptions of God. ‘This will not argue a diversity of writers, but 
simply that the divine name has each time been selected in aecordance with the 
dea to be expressed. 

‘Blohim is the more general and so to speak abstract designation of God as 
‘the creator and providential governor of the world at large and of the whole col- 
lective mass of mankind. Jehovah is his personal name and that by which he 
‘has made himself known when entering into close relations with men, and particu 
larly the chosen race, as the God of revelation and the God of grace. Henco 
result these three consequences : 

1. ‘This intimaey of relationship involves a condescension to man and placing 
himself in aceord with man, which requires anthropomorphisms for its expression 
‘and can be made intelligible in no other way. 

2. Ttis to God as Jehovah that man pays his worship; so that when altars 
‘and sacrifice and invocation are spoken of, Jehovah is the term proper to be used. 
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8, Its Jehovah who has established his kingiom amongst men, and who is 
directing the course of that kingdom so as to further his gracious designs. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that the unfolding of these plans and opening 
prophetic glimpses into his designs will be attributed to Jehovah rather than 
Elohim. 

‘If now the various propositions in which the theology of P and of J are set 
forth with not a little iteration, be relieved of their exaggerations and inaccura- 
les and corrected into accordance with the text from which they are profeasedly 
drawn, it will be found that they cover just what, as has now been shown, the 
diffrence of the divine names calls for; just that and nothing more. 

‘Why God's speaking in the frst person plaral is “strictly monothelstio” in 
P 1:26, p. 29 (1), but “not so rigidly” so in J 8:22; 11:7, p. 80 (1), others may be 
‘able to explain; I cannot. It is not commonly supposed that God is any the less 
“an infinite being” for working with means of his own creation, p. $0 (2), than 
‘when he works without them. J speaks (2:4) of “Jehovah God’s making earth 
‘and heaven ” with no suggestion of any material. Forming the body of man (2:7) 
of dust, into which for hi sin it was to be again reolved (9:19), and Eve from tho 
nb of Adam (2:22 sqq.) in token of the oneness of their being, demanded as real 
an exercise of divine power as bidding the earth to bring forth grass and living 
‘creatures, 1:12,24. Why Jehovah “causing # strong east wind to blow in order 
‘to bring locusts (Ex. 10:18,19), or to drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21)” J, p. 80 (2), is 
‘a result brought about “ by natural means,” when God's making “a wind to pass 
over the earth and the waters assuaged,” 8:1, P,is not “a natural event,” but 
“the flat of almighty power,” p. 60 (5), Ido not see. For an illustration of the 
difficulty which the crities create for themselves on this point, together with a 
professed answer in which the difficulty is simply ignored, see p. 58 (2). 

If no one has “attempted to reconcile ch. 2” with “modern science,” p. 80 
(2) t cannot be because there was any diffculty in doing it. ‘The chronological 
arrangement of ch. 1 presents a basis of comparison with geological discoveri 
‘whieh 1s wanting in the topical arrangement of ch. 2. But man’s spiritual kin- 
‘ship with God, and the composition of his body from materials furnished by the 
inorganic matter of the earth (2:7), his absolute superiority of nature to the brute 
creation, 2:20, andthe inviolability of the marriage relation, 2:24, are the lessons 
of the chapter; and selence may dispate them if it ean. 

‘It in J “man is on free and even confidential terms with God,” p. 30 (3), 
this belongs appropriately to Jebovah, as the condescending God of grace who 
permits and invites men to‘eome boldly " unto him, Heb. 4:16. But how is it 
in P, 5:22; 6:9, where Enoch and Noah “walked with God,” and 17:18,22, when 
Abraham talked with God until “God went up from” him, just asin J Jeho- 
‘yah came down from heaven, 11:5; 18:21, and visited men, 18:1 qq, though all 
‘the while in heaven, 19:24? And how is it that “walking with God” is a 
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“phrase which in J would be meaningless,” p. 88 (4), when “walking before 
‘Jehovah ” is the phrase by which Abraham's pious life is described, 24:40? ‘The 
irony with which, 8:22, the words of the tempter, 8:5, are repeated as fulfilled in 
fa disastrous sense, does not imply that man had gained a “superhuman attri- 
bute” by eating the forbidden fruit, p. 80 (4). Cain's fear is not that “Jehovah 
cannot protect him,” 4:14, but that he will not. ‘The angel disabled Jacob's thigh 
by a touch, 82:25, mot “because he was likely to prevail,” but to show him how 
impotent he really was. ‘The suggestion respecting 8:8 and 2:21, p. 81 (6), 8 too 
‘trivial for a serious reply. If in 11:6; 18:20-82 God is represented as resorting 
to personal inspection to ascertain something of which he fs ignorant,” the same 
4s the caso in Ps, 14:2 and even in Ps, 189:28,24, where itis attached to the most 
exalted description in human language of the omnipresence and the omnisclence 
‘of the infinite God. ‘There is not the slightest inconsistency between the anthro- 
pomorphisms of J and the lofty conceptions of P. ‘They abound alike in the 
‘Pralms and are freely intermingled in thefr devout utterances, With one breath 
the Psalmist speaks of God as knowing the secrets of the heart, 44:22, and with 
‘the next calls upon him “ Awake, why sleepest thou ?” v. 24, 

It should be observed further that P has his anthropomorphisms likewise, 
‘and that even in ch. 1 with all ts grandeur and simplicity. ach creative flat 1s 
uttered in human language, 1:8,6 qq. God “called the Nght OY,” 1:5, giving 
‘Hebrew names to that and various other objects. Ho “saw the light that it was 
good” 1:4, thus inspecting the work of each day and pronouncing upon its qual- 
ity. Ho uttered a formula of blessing upon the various orders of living things, 
1:22,28, He deliberated with himself prior to the ereation of man, 1:25, Man 
‘was made ‘in the image of God,” an expression which bas been wrested to imply 
‘a material form. ‘Time was spent upon the work; and this was parceled 
into slx successive days like so many working periods of men. When the work 
‘was done, God rested on the seventh day, 2:2; and thus the week was completed, 
fagain a buman measure of time, All this is anthropomorphic. He who would 
speak intelligently to finite comprehension of the infinite God, must use anthro- 
pomorphisms. ‘The difference after all is not of kind but of degree, 

‘Tho statement is repeatedly made that according to P sacrifices had no exist- 
fence before the time of Moses, p. 88(2 and 4), 60 (8), 61 (9). ‘This is altogether 
‘unwarranted, No affirmation of the sort is made in any section attributed to P; 
nor is any declaration made that is incousistent with the prior existence of sacri- 
fices, ‘The whole truth in the case is that Jehovab, being the personal name of 
God and the name under which he is woesbtped, this mame is preferably om- 
ployed when sacrifice is mentioned or alluded to; s0 that the absence of reference 
to sacrifice in Elobim sections is sufficiently accounted for. And yet Elohim 
Girects Abraham to offer Isaac as a bumt-offering, 28:2 sqq., and Jacob offers 
sacrifices to Elohim, 46:1. If the eritios refer these to a second Blohist, because 
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Prnever mentions sacrifice; and then argue that P never mentions sacrifice, since 
these passages belong to E and not to P, is not that a circular style of reasoning ? 

Besides, the existence of sacrifice is implied, as before suggested, in the pro- 
hibition of eating blood, 9:4. And it fs well worthy of consideration whether it 
{a not also implied in the rite of eireumeision, 17:10sqq. If this be, as Ewald 
‘supposes, in its original idea, ‘a blood-offering,” it shows a familiarity with the 
‘conception of expiation by the shedding of blood, out of which it sprung. Or if it 
be explained with Schultz," as “‘a consecration of the life to God by m painful 
‘and bloody purifeation,” ft at least involves the idea of the clean and unclean 
‘and purgation by blood. 

Argument would be easier and more satisfactory, if random remarks wore 
avolded, and nothing imputed to the writers of Scripture which is not in thelr 
‘words elther explicitly or by fair implication. In addition to corrections previously 
‘made, p. 88 (8) has no foundation in the original record: “J seems to think that 
Cain should have had more knowledge than he exhibits. He should have known 
that Yahweh prefers a bloody offering.” ‘This neither agrees with (2) immo- 
diately above, nor with the reason given for the rejection of Cain's offering, 4:7, 
“He favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on 
‘the man of the eld”; how does this agree with Adam being referred for his sub- 
sistance to “the herb of the field,” 8:18, and “the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle,” 4:20, being traced to the apostate line of Cain? And where 
does J express any opinion about “the Rechabite”? or object to “sowing or reap- 
ing,” ef. 26:12; 27:27,98 ? or to “agriculture,” which is contemplated in every 
promise of the and of Canaan and implied in the legislation attributed to J, Ex, 
‘84:18 9qq.? or show any disposition to “cling to the old pastoral life,” whereas 
the sentence pronounced upon the people for their sin, Num. 14:88 J (Heb), is 
“Your children shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty years”? 


Diversity of Style, 

‘Tho stately account of the creation, cb. 1, is compared with the narrative 
that follows chs. 2,8, pp.25-27; or the genealogy trom Adam to Noah, ch. 6, with 
‘the story of Cain and Abel, ch. 4, pp. 88,84, and the conelusion is drawn that P is 
chronological, statistical, stereotyped and repetitions, while J is free and flowing, 
vivid and picturesque. With the same propriety a bill presented by a merchant: 
to his customer might be compared with a letter written to his wife and diversity 
of authorship inferred, because one deals in dates and figures and business forms 
‘and the other in easy flowing sentences. If two narratives of like character be 
compared with faimess and candor, the alleged diversities will disappear. It is 
curious to observe how different eritics vary in their judgment respecting style, 
showing that a subjective element enters largely into their opinions. ‘Thus Eich- 
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hhom* holds a very difteront view of these writers from that suggested above, In 
his opinion P in ch. 1 exhibits high art and a carefully arranged and admirably 
exeouted plan; every word is s0 nicely weighed that the same formule ean be 
od successively in the various scenes which he portrays. J in chs, 2,8, 18 a less 
skiNlfol and practiced writer. 

‘Dho only section in which there is a reasonable opportunity for a comparison 
of style is that of the flood. And a moment’s examination will show that the 
{judgment passed upon it (p. 46) is purely subjective, not elicited trom the passage 
itvelt, but obtruded upon it. ‘The style of P is sald to be 

(1) Characterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) 
the introduction, “‘Theso are the generations,’ ete, [it has been shown that this 
‘elongs not to the P sections in particular, but to the plan of the book in ts com- 
pleted form); (b) the five months of increase of flood; (@) the five months of 
decrease (but compare the forty days, 734,12, and forty days, 8:0; the soven 
days, 7:4,10, and seven days, 8:10,12); (2) the gradual leading up to the Noachie 
‘eovenant (9:1-17) [but compare the preparation (7:2,8,8) for the sacrifice, 8:20] 
tho law of loodahed which is given in such detall as to show that it is a 
point of greatest importance in the writer's mind (but compare what i9 aald, p. 
80 (4), of J's presentation of the guilt of the murderer); (¢) the retum to the 
formula of ch. 6 in 9:28,20 (as already shown the history of the flood is simply 
inserted in the body of the genealogy ; having completed the former, he again 
‘takes up tho Intter where he left it)” 

‘(2) Is minute, chronological, solentiio, as seen in (a) the calculation of the 
ago of Noah, 7:6,11 [¥. 6 is enclosed in a J paragraph and only cut out and 
signed to P because of this caloulation; ¥. 11 adjoins a J paragraph and might 
just as easily have been attached to it if the erities had chosen), 9:28,20 (already 
explained); (b)-{h) (7:1 implies a provious mention of the ark. If J is an indo- 
‘pendent and continuous document, it must have given an account of the ark which 
thas boon omitted, Where is the evidence that this was less detailed and minute 7}; 
(i) the rigid classification in 6:18; 7:18 [exactly the same in 7:7, the reference of 
Which to R is mere evasion); (j) the classes of animals in 0:20, ete. [80 6:7; 7:8, 
28; inv. 28 the enumeration is transferred to P, though itearries with it YF") 
claimed as a criterion of J, p. 46 (8\); (k) the use of 19995, Mp “Dt, 
DMInindwID), ete. (previously explained : “male and female” in J 7:8,0}; 
@) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood {the evi- 
dence adduced in the note is 7:10-28, and the words attributed to Jin these verses 
fare as swoeping and universal as the rest. ‘The high mountains under the whole 
heaven,” v.19, by any reasonable principle of interpretation mean neither the 
“Andes nor the Himalayas, but all within the scope of Noah’s vision and perhaps 
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the writer's knowledge. ‘The flood was universal enough to accomplish its pur- 
pose, 6:7. ‘The way in which it was brought about is explained 7:11,12. ‘The 
<dcean rushed in upon the and in consequence no doubt of the subsidence of the 
latter, and torrents poured down from the skies. At ength the flow of the ocean 
ceased and its waters retreated (8:2) from the emergence of the land. All is in 
harmony with geologic laws and admitted facts); (am) the legal phrascology of 
‘9:4-6 [previously explained].” 
And all the rest that is adduced on this subject is of the same nature, 


CONCLUSION. 

‘The matter contained in the sections respectively attributed to J and to P in 
the chapters now under consideration, is on p. 65 summed up under nine heads 
practically identical in both and treated in the same order. Such a remarkable 
correspondence throughout makes it impossible to conceive that these represent 
two entirely independent documents. The discrepancies and contradictions 
alleged to prove diversity of authorship do not exist; and if they did, they would 
make the work of the Redactor inconcelvable. ‘There is not a duplicate aocount 
of the creation, nor of the line of descent from Adam to the existing race of man- 
‘kind, nor of the deloge. ‘There are no such differences of language between the 
sections of J and P, as require the assumption of a diversity of writers. Tho 
alternation of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah can be explained without 
‘that assumption. The alleged difference of style is factitious. ‘The difference in 
‘theological conceptions is linked with the signification and usage of Elohim and 
‘Jehovah, the selection of the name having been made (oo far as we havo yet gone) 
{n accordance with the thought to be conveyed, and so far from the same series 
of words being invartably attendant upon Elohim and Jehovah respectively, the 
characteristic P expressions in the account of the ereatfon and the deluge are con- 
splcuously absent from every other P section in Genesis, except ch. 17, the 
covenant of cireumeision with Abraham. 

If the current critical hypothesis has any ground to rest upon in Gen. 1:1-12: 
5, wo have not been able to find it. The “grave doubts” of Prof. Reuss, the 
‘venerable father of this hypothesis in its present form (Geschiche d. A. 7, p. 255), 
‘whether any of the sections attributed to the work of the Jehovist prior to Gen. 
12, really belonged to it, have been confirmed by oar examination. Whether any 
thing after Gen. 12 belonged to it, must be a matter for future inquiry. 

‘The present article has not been written in tho interest of any particular 
hypothesis of the origin of Genesis. No hypothesis on that subject has been 
propounded or defended. We have simply inquired into the strength of the 
arguments adduced in favor of the solution offered by the critics, and have 
found them wanting. We are conscious of no antecedent bias against a criti- 
‘cal analysis of the Book of Genesis, and its partition among different writers, if 
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that can be fairly established. No prejudice need thence arise aguinst Moses 
being the author or at least the editor of the book. ‘The remark p. 70 (8) is 
certainly over-hasty:: “Ig there is an analysis, even these chapters furnish enough 
to show that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch; for, if Gen. 1-12 was 
‘written long after Moses? death, it is presumable that the other portions of the 
Hexateuch which follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later 
date.” Not a word has yet been said tending to establish the hypothetical clause 
italicized above. No argument urged in favor of the analysis of Genesis would 
affect the question of its Mosaic composition, but such as are inconsistent with 
‘the honesty or capacity of the Redactor, and those are suicidal to the hypothesis 


itself. 
‘If now, without positively committing ourselves at this stage of the discus- 


ston, the facts thus far developed may be allowed to shape themselves in the 
irection of some definite iamue, may It not be said that the present indications 
seem to favor something like the old Vitringa hypothesls > Moses was in posses- 
sion of some ancient genealogical registers, preserved among his people from their 
ancestors. And the alteration of “7 and —5);7 may possibly, as Kurte* long 
‘go suspected, be trageable to the varying forms of expression in these old regis- 
ters, Besides this the story of the oreation and the flood and the covenant with 
Abraham, eh. 17, seem to be bound together by thelr diction in a very peculiar 
‘manner, ‘Theso great outstanding faota, whether reduced to writing or gaining & 
fixod form by oral repetition, filed the soul of the ardent young Hebrew, as they 
‘were read to him or told to him in his boyhood by his mother or the men of his 
nation, And these old stories shine through his narrative, just as his Egyptian 
training shines out in his laws, without its being possible in either caso to exactly 
reproduce by a critical process trom what he has written, just what he had heard 
or had been taught, 

‘Tho poculiar use of the divine names in Genesis pointa likewise to the same 
conclusion. It finds its only adequate explanation not in the mechanical assump- 
tion of the blending of two documents representing different ideas of the origin 
of the name Jehovah, but of one writer standing at the point of transition from 
the old to the new, himself the leader in that great crisis in which this sucred 
name assumed a prominence and gained a fullness of meaning unknown before, 
and to whom its slgnifeanco had been unfolded by the Lord himself. Genesis 





Die Binet der Genera (Bertn, 1A), p. 8% Toxnnot too strongly rooommend this masterly 





‘hypothesis was then In vogue andite arguments are specally directed against it; but they are 

‘cqualy valid ageinat any other form of eritoal division. ‘The distingulshed author was unfor 
ly to aooept & compromiae, proposed with the best tntentio 

‘authorsbip, but fualsted on the substantially Motase cer 










ibeequent course of Pentateuch entcism in Germany 
‘has thown that this was'e mistake, If evangellal critics ia that country had stood upon tho 
line of Getento 80 ably drewn out by Kurtz, and made their advances trom tt, thoy would 
‘ocupy afar stronger positon and maintain a more hopeful attitude than they do at present, 
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reflects a time prior to that in which this name had practically superseded every 
other appellation of the Most High, and was habitually used of the true God in 
covery aspect of his being. It is employed with alce discrimination, and by one 
‘who, while he delights to trace Israel's covenant God in even the first buddings 
of his scheme of grace and through all its successive stages, is at the same time 
‘ear enough to the patriarchal age to have had some of the divine transactions, by 
which it was characterized, traditionally conveyed to him in the exact form in 
which they originally took place. 

One word, in closing, as to “ Hasisadra,” p. 62. There are striking points of 
correspondence between the deluge tablets and the Bible narrative which have 
thelr interest and importance. But only he can consistently maintain that the 
latter is borrowed from the former, who fancies that genuine coin is an attempted 
‘mitation of the spurious, and that pure drugs were originated as rivals of the 
‘adalterated article, My own private opinion on the subject corresponds with that 
of Zophar, the Naamathite, respecting the Darwinian hypothesis, When he would 
say in the most emphatic manner that a thing is impossible, he says that it may 
take place “ when a wild ass’s colt is born a man,” Job 11:12. 





ERRATA. 
On p. 188, the first half of the seventh line from the bottom ought to read, 
“but on the conjectures of the critics.” So in copy. 
On p. 167, in the second line of the second column of small type, it will be 
readily seen that 137) should be 137) . 





‘The second article by Professor Harper willbe published tn the July numberof FannatcA. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW VERB—PLURAL IN A, 
By Rev. Joun P, Permrs, Pu. D., 
Professor in PB, Divinity School of Philadelphia, and fn the University of Pennayivenie, 


In“ miscellaneous notes” I called attention to what seemed to me instances 
of the use of 8a fem. plur. in & in the pertect of the Hebrew verb, as in other Semitic 
languages. ‘To the few cases there enumerated I am now able, largely through 
the kindness of Mr, W. R. Newbold, to add the following: Deut, xxxxr, 275 
Josh, xvir, 185 1 Sam. rv, 15; Ian, LVI, 18 (if the text be not corrupt); Jer, 
XLVI. 15,41 (twice); £1. 20; Px. xvint 86 (in the parallel passage, 2 Sam, xx11. 
85, 84 sing, masc. verb fs used with a fem, plur, noun); LVI. 14, ‘To these 
ten showld be added the following, which have been changed by the Massoretes 
into plurals in fi: Num, xxxrv. 4; Deut. xt. 75 Josh. xv. 45 Xvi. 12,14,105 
1 Kgs. oc. 40 Jer. 11.15; xt 16; 1V. 6; twenty oases in all, 

‘These are ordinarily explained by the grammarians as incorrect or careless 
‘usage, or as mero soribal errors, an explanation entirely inadequate in view both 
of thelr number, and also of the fact that every other Semitte language (Including 
the Hebrow itself in the imperfect) possesses the feminine plural in &, 

‘There aro further two casos, 2 Kgs. xx1v, 10 and Job xv. 19, where the 
plural in @ is used with masculine nouns. I would also suggest as @ possible 
femendation in Job Xxvi. 18, TIDY for FIDL, which would bring this 
‘passage under the samo head. 

In my noto on the formation of the imperfeot in the same issue I noglected to 
notice three cases of the formation of the 8d fem. plur. with the prefix 9, as in 
other Semitic languages, viz., Gen, xxx. 98; 1 Sam. vr. 12; Dan. Vit. 22, 

‘The origin and force of the sufxes and prefixes of perfect and impertect 
‘seem to me to be as follows: In the perfect the simple form of the verb remained 
‘unchanged in the most usual person, i. ¢., the 8d person, the Ist and 24 persons 
boing differentiated by pronominal suffixes. ‘The simple verb form was Anally 
limited to the most usual forms of the third person, i ., the 8d sing, mase., and the 
other gender and number were differentiated by suffixes of the samenature asthose 
‘used in noun declension. Accordingly tho feminine was indicated by t, the mase. 
plur. by (ef. in noun declension é and {), and the fem. plur. by @ (ef. in noun 
declension & and t, modified to 6t). As in the case of nouns the fem. sing. in at 
‘ultimately gave place to &, and in consequence the fem. plur. went out of use to a 
‘great extent, the mase. plur. taking its place. 
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‘The imperfect is indicated by prefixes. The weakest possible consonantal 
Prefix, 9 (or, in Aramaean, }), represents, if I may so express it, this principle of 
refxing, having in tel no value of person or number. As abore explained, the 
form with * was ultimately appropriated for the 84 person, the other persons 
Ding indicated by pronominal prefixes. As inthe perfect the feminine was 
indicated by t, which, following the characteristic imperfect principle, was placed 
‘at the beginning, not the end, of the word. ‘The plural was formed as in the per- 
fect by adding 1 and & (the latter becoming ni by insertion of euphonic 2). No 
Plural ending was added in the rt person, because the pref in tel constituted 
‘& sufficient differentiation. Similarly the 34 fem. plur. was originally formed 
‘without the feminine pret, the ending constituting a sucient aiferentintion 
from the 84 pur. mase. Later, in Hebrew, the feminine ¢ was pried to ths 
form also, and the older pura form, 7b, was lost trom general use. 


PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 
By Pror, A. J. Maas, 8.J., 
Woodstock, Ma. 





‘Pronouns are nouns expressing the more common general relations in language 
(of. Flirst, Aram, Jaiome, #190.; and Olshausen, Lehrbuch, n. 94). ‘They may be 
reduced to four clasges,—demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns, Grammars usually treat of these as of correlative words. I shall first, 
therefore, say a word on the connection of correlatives; socondly, give a table of 
their roots; thirdly, apply the given roots to the four classes of pronouns, begiin- 
‘ning with the most emphatic demonstratives, the personal pronouns. 

1. CONNECTION OF CORRELATIVES, 


Correlatives embrace demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative 
pronouns and particles. ‘These four classes are easily reduced to two,—the ono 
‘containing the demonstrative and relative pronouns; the other, the indefinite and 
interrogative, Apollonius (Animadv. ad vet. gramm. doctr. de artie.,"p.20 ed. Lips.) 
points out a twofold demonstration, —évifw rf Oyeur amd deifw rob vob f ¢. an oct 
Yar and a mental one. ‘The particle employed in the former {s now called demon- 
strative, while the word that points forward to what we are going to say, or back 
to what we have sald, is called relative. Originally the same word served as 
demonstrative and relative, as is still evident in the Latin particle “ee” which 
appears in both ‘hi-o” and ‘'qui—" (ef, Schormanni, Quast, @ramm., ¢.1., Gryph- 
Aswald, 1865, p. 5 84.)- 

‘Tho second class of correlatives embraces the indefinite and interrogative 
particles, ‘Theso two were identical in the beginning, and are so still in many 
cases, Compare, for instance, the Greek ric, wérepor, wovor, rome, rhc, row, roOey, 
roi, nore, mor, en, the Latin quis, ete. Only the accent and the inflection of voice 
indicate whether these particles are employed as indefinite or as interrogative. 
‘Language is perfectly logical in identifying the interrogative and indefinite par- 
ticles. For a question supposes a state of indefinite and imperfect knowledge in 
the inquirer. Nobody can ask about what he is absolutely ignorant. Ignoti 
nulla cupldo,” as the old Scholastics used to say. On the other hand, the human 
mind is inquisitive by nature, or, as Seneca said, Natura curiosum nobis ingenium 
dedit;” and consequently we are naturally inclined to inquire about what we but: 
imperfectly know. Inquiry and indefinite knowledge being naturally connected, 
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‘we must be prepared to see this counection expressed in the particles employed to 
‘manifest that state of mind. And if we consider that all language is demonstra- 
tive, we rightly name the indefinite particles indefinite demonstratives. 

All particles, then, were originally either definite or indefinite demonstratives. 
Apollonius may again serve as our guide. He distinguishes ry «2pcioy and ri 
‘rébbo dif, and would no doubt have identified his divisions with our definite and 
Indefinite demonstration. It is dificult, however, to determine the exact limit 
‘between the r2rcioy and the xépbo dette, and language had to grapple with this 
ifficulty in the concrete, Like Alexander, it eut the Gordian knot without 
uuntying it. ‘The same particle was used for both definite and indefinite demon- 
stration, accent and inflection of voice serving again as distinguishing character- 
‘istics. A parallel instance may be seen in the use of the German definite article, 
‘where emphasis and context decide whether der is articlo, or relative, or demon- 
trative. Of, Schoemann in the passage eited above. 


MI, TAMLE OF SEMITIC PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 











COMPARE 
‘Sanscrit, Latin Greek | Gothic| German and English 
1 TRON] idam, ab lis—ego [eye [te ent 


2. NT-171-171|yns.yau,ye | hic 4% |jus | mr—who, ne 
5. NINH] 6, 908 [aot tpge | Aeno(P),of| stk, | le — 


4. 89-13-19 | anamee) oe, gut [enor [ie |e, teh 








5 ND-1D-1| mat ‘me, ego-met/ ¢neic, by |mik | mich—me 
6. 19-13] nas nos,ne | uns | uns 
7. RD-"D-1D) apt be bead 





8. NN-N-1N| twat, tat |tn,iete —[s4,rioy,ree| tu | der, Aloser—this, that 





‘The Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, Gothic, English and German pronominal forms I 
‘merely suggest as comparisons, without asserting thelr absolute identity with the 
respective Semitic particles. ‘The manner in which they combine, however, will 
bo indirectly suggested in treating of the composition of the Semitic pronouns. 

IT. ANALYSIS OF SEMITIC PRONOUNS. 


T begin with an analysis of the personal pronoun, because it is the most 
emphatic and definite demonstrative. The following table contains the compo- 
nent elements of only the Hebrew personal pronoun ; but the peeuliarities of the 
Personal pronouns in the various Semitic dialects will be given below. 
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Singular Plural 
SDN= D+NT+ IN | uray = Wt NT + ON 
NT+NN-+oN Orban | ON = ND + I + ON 






AN= N+ WW JON = NI+ 1 + oN 
IN+ TON oF = No + + oN 
NTS ON + T+ IN w= N2+ +N 


“According to this table all pronominal forms are preceded by the particle 2X. 
‘That this was originally the case even in the pronoun of the third person singular 
‘nd plural is plain trom the corresponding Aramaic forms, SQN, ‘7128's PINs 
PAN sets. ‘he rojction of initial 9 has ts analogy in prac, when the personal 
prououn serves as copula or accompanies the act. participle, ‘Thus F3} yal reads 
Momarno;” Gaal ps8 reads aun” (t. Merx, Gramm, Syrian, p 108860). 
‘The third person may thus have lost its initial JX even in writing, on account of 
ita frequent occurrenge in phrases whore SN was omitted in pronunciation, 

i may be compared tothe Latin “en”, the Hebfew J), and the Amble 7, 
tien particle that draws the attention of the hearer to what is going to follow. 


‘The Syriac Lf, Avubio Gf, Mand. EON, Chala. N3N8, Somarit. NEAIAE ana 


riniopte PS. 3.2 ane noting but NPT -+ Neem of tho Za, enum) 
‘Tho Hebrew 1938 and Assyrian anitku consist of the elements 12-N77-3N 1 € 
enhi-c. f) changes not unfrequently into quiescent) or’. ‘Thus we have wD 
Desides Chald. $779, WY besldes Arablo o> ‘Sy and Sag, M3 and 9] 
(cf. Gosenius, Levic., under -7). ‘The Hebrew +9 may be explained as 9N-3N oF 
IRs 

‘The second person singular masculine explains itself in almost all Semitic 
lalects. Its component elements are distinotly tmoeable in Arab. 3,3f , Chala, 
AIAN oF ANY, Mand. MARIN , and Spr. 4 ; the Ethiopic form too tells ts own 


story YP Sm Hed. MAN and Assyrian atte the 3 of 3X has sustered 
aasimiiation. ‘The tne oeultans of the rine indicates the same sssimtation 
at least in pronunciation. The second person feminine singular differs from the 
toascillne only by its termination, the fnal vowel vanlahing entirely or aten- 
uating to bireg. But the cbiracteriaties of gender terminations willbe treated 
ister on, 

‘The third person has rejected its init 





al 3X¢ in all dialeots except the Chaldee, 
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‘The Asyrinn 5 and 42 must be derived from YP and 7). 847] and NTT have 
their equivalents in $4 and “9, while in Syriac 2a and Sa the fnal element 


‘has disappeared. The Mandaric yp] and yy , Samaritan ay JT wa 


Xe MT FT wea wine PRBS wa LAT 2 oter wo 
special dial 

In the plural forms the radical terminations {) and ) are characteristic, the 
fomer inthe masculine gender an the inter Inte feminine. If wo look pon 
tho plural as an indeite state of the oun, the plural terminations may be 
regarded as Indeait particles, We may compare the use of tan nara 
(et, Lansing, Ara. Man, Special Preface, p. x). The hint most auton hee 
‘The plural terminations will be spoken of again when we come to the indefinite 
demonstratives. 

AIAN then consists of WNTAN the mide element being trmstoraed 
into FJ. Changes of 77 into Fy occur frequently enough to justify our conjecture. 
‘Thus wo have FH77 and FHP [P73 and [773 , 7133 and FAD} (ef. Gesenius, Lexicon, 
under 7). In 33) ta nl Ets refected. 3 Is ler shortened form of 
AMMAN, the medial elements having been rejected, or a derived form of N77-3N, 


Arabic 5 Syriac cin and aif, chatdee yp and NPM} , Btdlople 


BG) 2 wna sumac, 35 7D mt ID. 10 ase: 


(a)mini and Mand. 7199¢ medial 77 has been changed to quiescent ', « well-known 
process, while in Chald. 7)¥ the guttural element is elided. 
(To econtinset) 





>GONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 


Devise Evile—Tis 18 a familiar phrase in Scripture, See Prov, mt 29; X1¥. 
22; Beak. x1, 2; Mic. 11.18. Tt is no less common in Assyrian, S00 V. R. 1. 
128; Sm. Asshirbanipal, 25, 16,18; Prof. Lyon's Manual, 46,20, Where Assbur- 
danipal says of Tarquu (Tirhakab) and other rebellious rulers in Egypt, 
ixtini’tu amat limuttim, they devised an evil plot, literally an evil word, 
so V. B. 2 6, Manual 48, 6, and Sm, Assurbanipal, 27, 81, Another verb 
(qapadu) with the same meaning is used in V, R, 1.120, Manual 46, 11, and 
Sm. Asshurbanipal, 24. 2, See also V. R. 4, 48, Manual 26, 82, and Sm, Asshur- 
Dantpal 182, 100, Again in V, R. 4, 68, Manual 26, 20, 8m, Assburbanipal 105.4 
‘Many more places might be quoted, but these are enough to show the identity of 


‘the phrase in both languages. ‘Taos. Laure, D. D., 
‘Providence, R. I. 








‘House of thelr Fathers.—This phrase is of frequent ocourrence in the Hebrew. 
Soo Num. 1.2,4,18,20,29,24,44,46; Esth, xv. 145 1 Sam, xxrr, 16; xxrv. 21; 2 Sam, 
ir 29; Bara v.28, ‘The Jewish tribes (Shibatim) were divided first into famili 
(m{shpakhoth) and these again into Fathers’ Houses (Beith Ha Aboth), 

Precisely the samo phrase occurs in the Assyrian, In I. R, 60, also in Prof. 
Lyon's Manual, 11. 11, Sonnacherib saya that Tsidqa, king of Isqualuna 
(Ascalon), who did not submit to my yoko, the God of the house of his fathers, 
Hani bit abivu, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brother, the 
seed of the house of his father zir bit abitu I earried off by force and led to 
Assyria, 

‘Dho samo expression also occurs frequently in the records of Asshurbantpal, 
Soo V. R. 4. 28, found also in Sm, Asshurbanipal, 160. 88, and Prof. Lyon's Man- 
‘ual, 25.17, Again V.R 4.40, and Manual 25, 29, Sm. Asshurbanipal, 162, 97, 
also 176, 66, and 177. 88, Further citations are unnecessary, DL 





‘Mouth,—There is one meaning of the Hebrew word. 715, according to Gese- 
nius, that does not appear in our English Bibles, either old version or new revi- 
sion. In Gen. xx1v. 57, Laban according to our translation proposes to inquire 
atthe mouth of Rebekah, Gesenius dispenses with the awkward preposition at 
‘and makes him propose to ask counsel of Rebekah. So Josh. 1x. 14 and Isa. xxx. 
218 precisely the same rendering of our Bible and correction of it by Gesenius. 
‘The Assyrian fully sanctions the distinguished Hebrew scholar in his emendation, 
‘though he did not live to know it. 
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In V. RS. 48, found also in Prof. Lyon's Assyrian Manual, $9.17, Asshur- 
Ddanipal says that Abiyati, king of Arabia, piitu itkimme, literally “set his 
mouth” with the Nabateans. Obviously he took counsel with them, and so camé 
to an agreement with them, so that their mouths spoke the same words and thelr 
hearts had the same purposes. ‘Thus the old Assyrian records endorse the render- 
{ng arrived at independently by modern Hebrew Lexicography. TL. 





‘The Inseription of Tabuit,—In this beautiful Phoenician Inscription, ais- 
‘covered in 1887 by Hamdi Bey at Siida,* there are only one or two phrases which 
still puzzle the student. ‘Line 8 contains such a puzzle in the word %~). Deren- 
Dourg has already seen that we expect something equivalent to the phrase 119% 
+ DWN 99 FN in line 4 of the Eiminazir inscription. He suggests 'a 
derivative from the root SX “ jurer.”” ‘At is a wonder be did not hit upon the 
Hight solution. We must read DTN 99 FN DIDI. The sense decomes clot 
‘at once. ‘This correction cannot be objected to, seeing that we have a similar 
‘mistake in the last Une of the same inscription, where Renan’s reading 5x 
1 JID) seems quite certain. We might also be inclined to suspect ON ON, 
id it not occur twice, and have a parallel in SN in the Marseilles Sacrificial 
Tablet (With pry, cf. sa.xvm.10 WD) DI PHM). Compare a ery 
similar mistake in the Eiminazir ion, line 6, where Barth conjectures 
ITZ YOwN ie “do not listen to their words.” 
Riowanp Gorm, 
Columbia College, N. ¥. 











Prof. Bickell’s System of Hebrew Metre.—Gregory Barhebraeus (Ethic. Par. 
Je. 5, #4] as quoted in Assemani Bibl. Orient., (tom. 1, p. 166] has the following 
sentence: 

Hogs Sedo head heb SS othe hej yj iss eke bie 
+ So Eezth Caste's Syrine Zenon under Hala’ expresly states: 
“ransfertur etiam Ha 23 ad modes postion, versusque verbum dicitur. Sic 
Barhebraeus dicit, Balaeum multa carmina composisse ad modus (Ppoeticos) 
cceptos a Davide.” It then Balai and Isaac wrote verses like David, it is but 
reasonable to apply in the scansion of David’s verses and of all Hebrew poetzy the 
canons of the Syriac poets. Prof. Bickell’s system of Hebrew metre is therefore 
‘a rediscovery of Barhebraeus’ system. 

‘Renan, Beve Archlotqu, x18, pp. 1 san. Derenbour, Rens da Bude Jute, xy. 


‘No.2, 18, p.10 agg. Halevy, id, p. 32, and the Meretare tentioned {a the Grisdaioose 
‘BeoWographte, x, Nos. Mt, SE, SUB, SG, SST, SD, SUG, Sle; v2, Nov. WT, 19,140, 12, Sea, 
usa, 


$0.1.8, p25 1.18.21 2DMG, x11, 08, 
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Judg, XV. 16.—Tho Innsbrucker Theol, Zeitung (1888, IT. pp. 246 sqq.] has 
a valuable suggestion concerning Judg. xv. 16. ‘The Massoretic text reads: 


ox ion Wen Ton N93 
1wo FN INT Wan N22 


‘This is rendered by the Authorized Version: “With the jawbone of an ass 
‘heaps upon heaps; with the Jawbone of an ass have T slain athousand men.” ‘Ten- 
ner, in his paper above referred to, suggests the adoption of the Septuagint reading 
instead of the Massoretic, ‘The first half of the verse, ‘tv eucyé0 duov Hadeiguv 
‘gfecpa airoie,” he translates: “With the jawbone of the ass have Tdyed them 
thoroughly,” giving to Ufolelgew tts primary meaning “ to dye,” “to anoint,” 
{in proference to its more usual secondary meaning, ‘to destroy.” Next he pro- 
poses the pointing OYA WT snstead of OI I-Yo"] and the rendering: “With 
‘the jawbone of the ass (the red one] have T reddened them,” instead of the com- 
monly admitted translation. Finally several reasons are stated why ‘Tenner's 
reading should be adopted. 1. It explains away OYF*IDf], an old crue énterpre- 
tum. 2, It agcounts for the LXX, rendering, 8. Tf brings Samson's play on 
words into more prominence. 4. It explains how Samson could have overcome 
tho army of the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. According to the sug- 
‘gosted reading he did not necessarily kill al—which would require at least sixteon 
hours’ hard work, allowing a minute for a man—but he reddened them, an indes- 
nite number, and thus overcame a thousand, the rest preferring fight to bleeding 
noses. 








Postscript to Semitlo Studies in Ameriea.—My short sketch on “ ‘The Prosent 
Status of Semitic Studies in America,” in the last number of Hiepnarca, did not 
‘im at being in any way exhaustive, its purpose being merely to give a general 
view of what was being done at the present moment in this country by way of 
promoting the study of the Semitic languages and thetr literatures. I felt at the 
time that, owing to alack of suflotont statistionl material there were probably 
somo omissions of facts which would further strengthen the grounds for the hope- 
ful tone taken by the speakers at Dr. Pepper's reception. I find this to be the 
case. 

First among these omissions, I desire to mention that excelent institution, 
‘the Theological Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., which, according to private 
{information that has reached me, has provided for instruction in the various 
Semitic languages for more than ten years. With such an able specialist. as 
©. R. Brown in charge, it is quite natural to nd the Newton Seiinary attaching 
‘the very greatest importance to the thorough drilting of its students in general 
Semitic philology. Prof. Brown himself ought to have been referred to by mo a8 
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one of the pioneers in the movement which has brought Semitic studies into the 
foreground in this country, and I am truly sorry that I should by & pure accident: 
have forgotten to mention his mime in my short sketch. Secondly, among the 
universities providing at present for instruction in some of the Semitic languages, 
Haverford College and the University of the City ot New York ought certainly to 
‘have been mentioned. At the former, a chair for biblical languages is occupied 
by the distinguished scholar, J. Rendell Harris, and during the temporary 
‘absence of Prof. Harris from the country, the instruction in the department, 
including, as a matter of course, Hebrew, is given by Prof. Robert W. Rogers. 
‘Dr. Abram 8. Isaacs is the Professor of Hebrew at the New York University, and 
hho intends extending the opportunities for study by adding, at an early date, other 
Semitic languages to tho courses. And right here mention might be made of the 
encouraging tact that Princeton may be expected to offer full courses in Semitic 
lunguages exe long under the leadership of Prof. Frothingham, supplementing the 
Instruction in Hebrew at the Princeton Theological Seminary by the nestor ot 
‘Hebrew scholars in this country, W. H. Green. Also at the Hebrew Union Gol- 
Jege in Cincinnati, instruction is given in Syriac, and if T mistake not courses in 
Assyrian arenow offered. Prof. Sproull, of the Univeraty of Cincinnatt, writes me 
‘that he intends organizing classes in Assyrian next year in addition to the Arabio 
classes he has led for the past years. Finally, the fact might be mentioned that 
Dr. Oyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, has delivered some lectures on 
Assyriology in ita bearings on the Old Testament: before the students of the Jew- 
{sh Theotogical Seminary in New York. I sball be grateful for all information 
‘on the subject, in case that I decide to prepare at somo future time an exhaustive 
paper. Mounts Jastxow, Jn. 
University of Pennsyoania, 


A Manuseript of the Ethlople Paalter.—Through the kindness of Mr. Hall 
NN. Jackson, of Philadelphia, I have had the privilege of examining one of the 
few Ethiopic manuscripts that have found their way to the United States. ‘The 
‘manuscript was given to the Rey. Augustus Jackson, the father of the present 
owner, by his nephew, a naval officer, who found it in a jar in some place in the 
Holy Land. 

‘The manuscript turns out to be a well written copy of the regular Ethiopic 
Psalter. ‘The parchment leaves are 7 by 6} inches in size, five double leaves or 
‘twenty pages being stitched together, and eighteen such parts constituting the 
whole book. ‘The work is thus one of 860 pages. ‘The contents are chiefly the 
‘Ethiopic Psalter. ‘This means that not only the Psalms themselves are given, but 
also certain extracts from both the Old and New Testaments and also from the 
Apocrypha, which are generally found in connection with the Psalms in Ethiopic 
‘manuscripts. ‘These go by the technical name of “Songs of the Prophets and 
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their Prayers.” In this manuscript, a6 also in those from which Zndolph pre- 
pared his excellent edition of the Ethiopic Psalms, contains the Prayer of Moses 
(Bx. xv.); the Second Prayer of Moses (Deut. xxxr.); the ‘Third Prayer of 
‘Moses (continuation of second, from ¥. 22 on); Prayer of Hannah for Samuel 
(1 Sam, 1,); Prayer of Hezekiah, the king of the Jews (Isa, xxxXvUr. 10 sqq.); 
Prayer of Manasseh, a piece from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the Prophet 
Jonah (Jon, u.); the Prayer of Azariah, from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the 
three Children, also Apocrypha; a Blessing, from the same source; the Prayer 
of the Prophet Habakkuk (Hab, 1); the Prayer of Taaish the Prophet (Taa, 
XxV1); the Prayer of Mary (Lik-1.); the Prayer of Zacharias (Li, 1.); the Prayer 
of Simeon (Lk, 11,); the whole of Canticles. Ludolph especially remarks (Psalter, 
p. 18), that these additions were found in every manuscript of the Ethiopic Psal- 
ter of which he had any knowledge. 

But our manuscript contains even more. ‘The last forty-one pages are taken 
‘up by a typically Ethiopic panegyric on the Virgin Mary. It is written in the 
same hand asthe ist part and has undergone the sumo revision, and accordingly 
‘could not be merely by accident bound together with the Psalter. Its object could 
be only edification, although it seems to bo arranged also for a responsive service. 
‘It differs externally from the Psalter in being written in three columns on each 
‘pags, while the latter is in onlyone. The manuscript itself isa good one. It was, 
however, not such originally. A seoond has gone over every word and has eare- 
fully revised the whole. Sometimes whole words and even lines havo been 
‘erased and a better text inserted; at other places a missing letter has been added 
or a superfluous letter removed. Only now and then has an error escaped the 
corrector. This makes the manuscript rather a valuable one, and one that can be 
used to advantage should a new edition of the Ethiopic Psalms be needed. The 
evidences that it is an old manuscript are at hand, The endless changes and 
‘exchanges in the gutturals, which are charncteritie of lator manuscripts are want 
{ng to @ marked degree; in a great majority of eases the guttural demanded by the 
ctymology of the word is retained. ‘The vowels, too, are carefully written, only 
at times does the short a usurp the place of the long a, especially in the plural, 
‘nd only ovcasionally is the sixth or fundamental form of the consonant used for 
some other form, Groner H. Scuoppn, 

Capital Triversty, Columbus, 0. 








An Arabic Coln,—Recently Mr. Charles G. Nicholson, the Baltimore banker, 
quite well known as & numismatist, came to me with a beautifully insoribed large 
gold coin, for which he had not been able to obtain any decipherment. I told Mr. 
‘Nicholson that the inscription was in eatly interlaced Arabic, and extremely dif 
cult to resolve, but if he would leave the coin for study, I would promise to obtain 
‘him the solution. 
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Lately, I had been reading Arabic with Prof. Nahown Moucarzel, a native 
‘Libanian, late professor at the Jesuit university in Syria (Beyrouth) and at the 
‘Jesuit college in Cairo, Egypt, to whom I proposed the problem. The gentleman 
answered that he could not make out the inscription, as it was in the early inter- 
Inced Arabic and very dificult to translate, 1 suggested to him the word ‘ Allah,” 
God, which he recognized, and the matter ended there for the time. A few days 
later I said:to the gentleman, “Come, we must make out the inscription of this 
coln, no matter how much time or trouble it takes. We cannot lot a difficulty 
overcome us.” We set to work. 

‘Tentative results wore at frst obtained, and fnally the complete solution, 
‘thanks to his very perfect knowledge, not merely of modern Arabic, but of the 
‘more perfect forms of literary Arabic. ‘The coin is larger than a silver sbilling or 
‘twenty-five cent piece, round, but coming to a point at one end. ‘The inscription 
‘on either side is included in a square of bars with dots. Outside the square runs 
‘the date and the name of the Caliph. 

‘The plate gives the transcription into modern Arabic letters. Holding the 








Point in the left hand with the Arabic letters in proper position, the translation 
runs thus. On one side, read: “To God, who created the greatest of his dear 
frionds on earth, Mahomet. ‘The Caliphate.” On the other: “There is no other 
Goa but God, and Mahomet is his Prophet. 981. 212, Caliphate of Abdalla,” 
‘The coin would then be of the year 827 of the Christian era, The dates are given 
{in numbers of the Hegira. The year 622 of the Christian era was the beginning 
of the Hegira. Counting the months at 11-12, we obtain the dates corresponding 
as follows: 








” 
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‘Number of the coin, 981; date of coinage, 212 A. H., 827 A. D.; beginning 
of Caliphateof Abdalla, 198.4. H., 818 A.D.; end of reign of Abdalla, 218 A.H., 
888A. D.; year of the Hegira, 198 to 218, reign of Abdalla; Christian year, 815 
to 888, reign of Abdallah. 

‘The monarch spoken of on this coin is Abdalla, son of the great Haroun al 
Rachid of Arabian Nights’ fame, Abdalla followed the footsteps of his ancestors 
{in the love of the arts and seiences, In his youth he studied literature and juris- 
prudence. As he grew older he studied philosophy and astronomy. 

‘Wis reign was troubled by the revolt of his brother Amino against him and 
‘also of his uncle Abraham, son of the Mahdi, to whom Abdalla shows clemency 
‘and excoeding generosity. He warred against many princes and finally died in 
‘war. His subjects followed him in the study of the sciences. He translated 
Buclid, gathered around him the savants of his time and encouraged all who had 
talent,” Ho wished to conquer by knowledge rather than by the sword, and often 
‘said ono must not follow the example of the Chinese and the Turks who know 
‘only how to do manual labor, But as man ought to be worthy of his creation in 
tho likeness of God, and as the soul is very noble, wo must elevate ourselves by 
the study of philosophy and gotence to the height of the soul, and not lower our~ 
selves to the earth in obeying the inclinations of the body. ‘The Turks were the 
‘mamelukes or slaves of these caliphes of the Abassides, After thelr revolts the 
‘Purks beoame the conquerors, and the Arabians are now the subjects of the 
‘Turks. J.B. X, O'Gonon, 8. J. 





‘Tho Uso of the Tenses in Hebrew Narrative.—In Hmunarca, July and Octo- 
‘bor, 1886, were published some notes of mine on the above subject, including @ 
classified table of the occurrences of the different tenses in the Hexateuch. I 
should now like to put before the readers of Hiennaica a similar table, embracing, 
with the exception of a few isolated paragraphs, all the narrative portions of the 
Hobrew Old Testament. My object in the former and present notes is simply to 
state and classify a limited group of facta, and in a very humble way to illustrate 
the present theory and nomenclature, not to assail them, Ishould have thought 
that this was evident from the general tenor of the notes. But Prof. Curtiss in 
the 1887 volume of “ Current Discussions in ‘Theology”” eredits me with setting 
to work to defend the old terminology of ‘past and future’ by an analysis of 
‘the Pentateuch and Joshua.” Iam not sufleiently presumptuous to enter upon 
this formidable undertaking, and if I did I should not depend on so absurdly 
inadequate a method. Ifelt then and still feel that the modern theory is often 
stated in works of great authority and wide use in a way that misleads the student 
1s to the actual usage of the tense, and I believe that it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the actual facts of the case. 
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By way of explanation of the accompanying table I may repeat the following 
explanations from my former article, pointing out, however, that for the sake of 
compactness columns 2 and 8 have been combined and also 5 and 6, 
Perfect 

1, Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Past Tense with- 
out any difficulty as regards context. 

2, Cases where such a translation is dificult. 

8, Cases where such a translation seems rendered impossible by the context, 


Imperfect with Wave Oonsec. 


‘As in caso of Perfect, substituting “Imperfect with Waw Consec.” for 
“ Pectect.” 





Imperfect. 

7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 
‘Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, can, etc. 

8. Cases where the Imperfect has « frequentative sense. 

8. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
‘Past Imperfect or other past tense. 

Perfect with Weaso Oonsee. 

11, ) As in case of Imperfect, substituting “Perfect with Waw Consee.” tor 

13,5 Imperfect, 

It will be obvious that to be perfectly sure that no errors from inadvertence 
‘have cropt in would require much time, more time than I have had at my disposal. 
But this is perhaps less important than it would be in some other cases, as the 
proportion between the numbers in columns 1, 4,7, 10 and those in the other 
columns {s too great to be affected by mere inadvertencies, 





















Jeremiah XXXVI, XLIL., Li 
ouah 1., 11.2, 1111 to end... 
Daniel 12-1. 4. 
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On the whole the proportions of the different: numbers in the fuller table are 
0 similar to those in the smaller that any comment on them would be largely 
‘repetition of what I have already said. ‘The increase in the proportion of the 
‘numbers in columns § and 9 and 11 and 12 to those in columns 7 and 10 would 
necessitate a modification of some of the results obtained from the Hexateuch ; 
but I prefer to reserve anything I might say on this and other points, till T can 
also deal with the non-narrative sections, 
‘W. H. Brywerr, M. A. (Lond. and Camb), 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Hackney College, London, 
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KRALL, TYRE AND SIDON.* 

‘This well-written and instructive pamphlet we would most earnestly recom- 
‘mend to all interested in the history of the ancient Orient. ‘The writer has most 
‘carefully compared all the notices of these two cities and of the other Phenician 
towns found in Egyptian texts with those of the Greek historians. He comes to 
‘the conclusion that the oldest Phenician town known to the Egyptians was Byblos, 


xnown in Bayptanas Kapana (CO 2h) so exact translitera- 


tion of the Semitic 453, the Greek péfioc, which plays a part already in the 
‘Egyptian mythology. Tt is also mentioned in texts dating from the reign of 
‘Thutmosis IIL (reigned 1480-1480 B.C.) and in Pap. Anastasi I. a text dating 
from the reign of Ramses II. (reigned 1900-1280 B. ©.). Another town mentioned 
een A ana dine eT Bg. dema en 


ante (5% PS'eL) ‘The first mention of Tyre "y 


ts fen in Pp. A An. I, where {t is called ZJar en mern “ Harbor-Tyre.” Sidon 
4s not mentioned in the old texts. He concludes, thus, that while Byblos and 
-Aradus were in the oldest times the chief towns of Phenicia, Tyre gained the 
‘supremacy Inter on and finally surrendered the hegemony to Sidon. 

‘His remarks on the history of Paleography in his second section aro to me 
convincing. He conjectures that the Semitic alphabet was derived from the 
thirty and more signs the Egyptians used in translterating Semitic names. And 
‘itis but natural that the Phenicians dwelling in Egypt should have attempted to 
‘write thelr language by means of the letters the Egyptians had already set aside 
for this purpose. It is along the general lines indicated by Krall, then, that all 
further progress in this interesting question must proceed. 

Section IIL. treats of the peoples that invaded Egypt under Ramses ILI. 
(about 1180 B. ©.), and the general result of his investigation is that they came 
trom Asia Minor, a very probable conjecture indeed. 

‘nana: “Studien sur Wlaeg. Geschichte” IT. “Tyros und Sion.” Reprinted from sits, 


‘Bor, dor phll-hist olnaee der Wiener Akademie, vol. Cx¥z, 84.1 Hf, p. 62. 
“Fhe town of Arad. 
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‘His fourth section treats of the Cheta. He justly warns us of speaking of 
a mighty Cheta empire. ‘The strength of the Cheta in the times of Ramses II. 
lay in the fact that their kingdom stood at the head of a mighty coalition of 
Syrian states directed against Ramses. ‘The danger over, the coalition dissolved, 
‘and the Cheta kingdom again returned to its ola position. When the Assyrians 
‘invaded Syria the Cheta, whom they called Hatti, were a small people. It is, then, 
‘unnecessary to assume that the kingdom was destroyed by the above-mentioned 
invasion that serfously menaced Egypt. 

In conclusion he gives a sketch of the history of ‘Tyre and Sidon, and touches 
the question of etymology of the Greek names, ‘The name of Sidon, [¥, came 
to the Grecks directly from the Sidonians, while that of Tyre, Y¥, came to them 
from Egypt—where it was Tjar—henoe Gr. rior. 

‘Tho frat and second exoursi touch questions in Herodotus, while the third 
relates to an Eg. inscription. 

FO. H. Wunpen, 
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THE “Ara Acyoyeva OF THE MINOR PROPHETS.’ 
‘By Rey. A. 8. CARRIE, 
MeCormick Then. Sesinary, Chagos Di. 


OBADIAR. 

‘Worse 8. 3DYID—rd sempre sireb—abseondita qhus—bis hidden treasures, 
Ges.1° translates “ hidden places,” Keil agrees with the R. V. 

‘Verne 9. 9e9/D1D—did rv obart>—propter interfectionem—by slaughter. 
Hendersoh, following the IXX., connects this with verse 10, which is cer- 
tainly smoother than to join with verse 9. This word is curiously the only 
derivative of our paradigm word 53))- 

‘Verve 12. $99}—t2erpie—perigrinationia ejue—his disaster (mar. that ho was 
made a stranger) 

‘The parallelism makes the meaning “his disaster” more suitable, Hender- 
son prefers a rendering similar to the margin of the R. V. 
Joxan. 
8 DD ena 
5b “corer” 
ML 3. 2 TAgP pO ene areaiatinen posing 
Vi 6. [HDI woecoty—hederam—gourd—{(ar. Palma Ohrist)- 
‘The martinis by far the best rendering. 
VE 8 YE eescior—rett—saltry. 
Moca. 

La SM 

‘The K-thibh is to be preferred. 


7 Continued from the January-April number. 
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LU, IN THY—einv ione—quae stat aidimel—stay thereot (mar, standing 
place). * 
T.18. DV —wpor—tumuttus—bind, 
‘The LXX. and Valg, bave misunderstood this word, the latter giving a mis- 
taken rendering of the whole clause. ‘The word is a syn. of DN (ct. Exod. 
XIV. 6). 
TL. 8. FIAT -obot igtome—euperdi—banghily. 
TV. 7. TINDTITI— éreepdom—quaelaboraverat—ber that was east of 
A denom. in Ni. from the ady. ye). The Vulg, may have read THN}. 
VL MF Ine?}—oworerdorr—Iveniiatio Sat. humiliation (mar, emptine 
‘Pho LXX, apparently derive the word from "YP. Ag. translates rarapuretou 
“Twill plant,” possibly deriving from py. Sym, avaptepeis “ perish,” per- 
haps taking the word from [yM¢/. The ground meaning of these words is, 
however, the same, viz., that of “sinking down.” 
‘VIL. 8. PAMDY—Heedoiaar—conturbaverunt—thus they weave it togetber. 
‘Tue EXX. connect this word with the nxt verse. 
VIL. 4 FIDNDISLD—(be nsioe?}—quast apna de sope—than a thormhedge. 
Ges? gives “AW “to hedge,” as the verb from which our form is a dia- 
teotioal variation, ef. Isa. v.5, ‘The LXX. seem to omit the word altogether. 
Nanum. 
TL 4. DAY PID —ralGorar—in cosineis—are in sone. 
A Pu, denominative from YI. The LXX, read OYY9YMD (Henderson). 
A DBre YD —al flames Rabenae—Aash with aoe! (mar. are with fre 
of steel. 
‘The LXX. separate YX'D from our word and join it with the preceding. 
‘The moaning * steel” is assured from the Syr. and Arab, 
HY I —Hovnprthoerrar—agitatoresconsopit sunt—ahaken terribly. 
TL, 8, SBA} —# brdorann—(mieseaptious?—and Huzta (mar. and itis dered). 
‘The retdering of the American Revisers, who substitute margin for text, is 
in my judgment inoomparably the best. 
I. 11. PID éeraynde—disnipata est—empty. 
pra —ivernerp—scina—vod. 
ot for tse tro words YH) WAN, Gen. x2 
— Db)—intauri—diaolutio—and (knees) smite together. 
‘Il. 18. WI -etpvons eiroi—eatulis suis—his whelps. 
‘Mp3 occurs in Jer. u1. 88. Elsewhere the forms of this word are from 73. 
LIL. 2. WP —dednowroe—frementis—prancing, cf. HYVTT Jud. v. 22. 
ME 3 Asem cou—custodestui—thy crowned ones. 
rulg. soems to justify Kell's conjectore that this and the following terms 
Aenola itary coment 
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TIL 17. 3\23—4 pie—quastJoeutae—as the swarms (ee. of locusts) 
of. 1g} Le. 193 Am. vit. 
I. 19. 





1. 4. py —acerpuntvor—perversum—perverted. 

3. FAQ} setae fa sre mis wri Sn tt wt sey 

(ar, the eagerness (or assembling) of thelr faces). 
‘Sym. xpdooye. The Vulg. either omits altogether, or else perhaps translates: 
by “urens.”” Gos. derives from the root Q193 “collect together.” Hender- 
son prefers the Vss. which are unanimous (if we except the Vulg.) in a 
rendering like “ aspect.” 

1.10.99 prtiy—retyme—ridialt hus ert—a derision unto him, 

J. 15,16. {HUDD—eaytoae (inv. 16 snpeBterpy occurs where we should expect, 
eeyhon)—rele saom—Arag. 

‘The root ia "WDD “hide,” ef. FINI Is. xxx. 8. 

TL. 6 WNYDY—nr waite eres oriBepor—densrom Intum—pledges. 

Of. BID} Dt. xxrv. 10. ‘There may be a play upon words here, in which 
‘cago the rendering of the Vulg. is not ungrounded. ‘The word is an expe- 
cially strong intensive. 

1 1. DRG —nirec— tm gu tr frre andifoloran nt—bene, 
yr. Toye; Tang, ‘OBpD: Aa. nice (“what 1s baked,’ brick”); Sym., 
‘Theod., Quinta pi buts Sexta and Septima “Vermis” cxdiag; Ges.10 
“erose-beam.” 

TL 18. DINE —eriieu airde—muditatem efus—thetr nakedness. 

‘Aa. yyowow. ‘Tho LXX. appear to have read FYB 

TL 16. }{9p"—druls—vohtusfgnominiae—foul shane. 

‘Probably a play upon words similar to 93}. ‘The Vulg. treats this also 
‘asa compound. It is a strong intensive for 

TIL 4. 7: sev xparaity—abscondita est—hiding. 

TIL 6. 7D")—Leeeidy—menew ext—mensured (mar. shook). 

‘One Greek Vs. reads duuirpyee. It is better to take this with the LXX. as 
‘Pélél of “W}D i.e. O49, and adopt the margin of the R. V. 

TL. 10. {> —Hyor—altitudo—on high. 
ot. IBMT Mic. m. 8. 

TIL 14.) —twaorde—bellatorum efus—his warriors (mar. hordes or villagers). 
‘One Greek Vs. reads rév duaprotie. The rendering “ruler,” which some still 
choose, is as old as the LXX., but of. MIMD (Ex. xvi. 11; Esth, 2x. 19) 
“the plain country ;” 975 (Deut. 11.5) “dweller in the plain.” ‘The “ war- 
rors” of the R. V. text seems too strong a word, hordes is better. 
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TIL 14. DY YY —astoote da—entato eorum—their rejoicing, 
‘The root is POY “rejoice.” 
TIL 1%, DIN D—ie ¢éona—in praseptus—in the stalls, 
ZoRPLANTARL 
11, 9n99—ot benteo—inoobui—that were Iaden, 
TL. 9. UBIp—Aouaons—eertas—a possession, 
Ot. yfiy Gen. xv. 2 where the LX, read Moots from PD “ possess.” 
ae) ASD erate pits. 
LU. FIN —xldone—robue efue—the cedar work, 
‘A collective noun, 
TIL 4, Y{3—sorapponrral—infdaler—troncherous. 
An abstract use of the Qi act. part, of 95. 
ILL 10, pyY—npeodtspas (i dcoraputvns poo)—eupplicn met—my suppliants. 
Sym. supplicatum mi, 


acest. 


L.18, PRDND—W dyytiac—de numetie—monsnge. 
“Another reek Va. éroratén, 


‘ZECHARIAH. 
L 1 wayt-Yopér—Sabath—Shobat, 
‘Assyrian equivalent jabagu. Henderson inclines to derive this word from the 
same root as (O9Y/, thus making the name refer to the springing forth of 
plant life. 
T. 8 DID TYY—vepe [at molta)—varit—soree. 
Aq. favéol(?) From an unused root “to be deep red,” Ges.1° 
TL, 12. 933—rie edone—pupitlam—applo. 
Ct, Latin, pupa; Bnglish, baby, Ges.!° 
TIT. 8,4. DYN —et furopd—sordida—filthy. 
IV. 2. FID) agerddomLampas fur—ita bowl. 
‘The LXX, would indioate that the proper reading was the fom. -Y9), which 
appears in rv. 8. 
TV. 7. AUNT —rHe Onpmouiac—primarixm—head (stone) 
Aq. rporetovra; Sym. dxpov; The0d., xptrov. 
TV. 12. DIYY—muripu—rostra—spouts. 
Sym. irvgurfpuo. Perhaps a 7) formation from "JY, in which a transposition 
has taken place on account of the sibilant. 
‘VI. 8,7. DYMIDN—vopot—fortis, robustissimi—bay (mar. strong). 
Aa. «parepol, [but Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies, gives Aq. in verse 7 
as soppoi, and so the BV. margin Sym., emeosypivor; Theod., lexwpol]. Tt 
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seems more natural to take this word from JON and translate with the R, 
'V. margin, than to derive it from a root “to be red.” 

TX. 8. FIQYD— ander que—ee his, qui miltant—against the army (mar. a8 a garti- 

son). 
‘Sym., «uléwe erpereiav. The word is generally taken to be another writing for 
INDY with 11, but T ean see no reason against considering it to be another 
form of ZY) “ garrison,” 1 Sam. xv. 12. 

TK. 18, [H¥39—e bxppGece—ad munitionem—stronghold. 

‘From 3¥5 “cut off.” 

IX. 16, nipot -elevabventuer—lifted up (mar. glittering upon). 
Ges. takes this trom DD}, cognate with Or} “to vibrate,” henee “glitter.” 
‘Lift up” is the meaning of homonymous root in Pa. 1x. 6, 

XL 14. TENT cardezecogormanitatem—broterhood. 

Another Greek Vs, has viv datjer. ‘The LXX. probably read MINN. 

XL. 15, 19 e—treiper—atulti—foolish, 

Aa, Sym, Theod., 4poor. 

XL. 16. TY3I—r0 toropricutvor—dispernem—those that be scattered (mar. the 
young). 

Root YJ “shake.” ‘The text of the R. V. is to be preferred to the margin, 

XU. 8. DRY —eorersroineor—oneris—bardensome. 

XIL 6, confortentur—strongtt. 

Ad., xapripeoor, MSS. and Vss. differ much as to the pointing of this word. 
— ‘MS., according to Baer, reads AYR Pi. my., and this Aq. follows, 

y While the LXX. seem to have read. for NYDN, and 
ig to have rendered by the plural. But it is ‘to point as a 
feminine Segholate equivalent to Paix (Job xvit. 9). 

XIV. 6. AND) (AND? Kethib} sat xfyec—et gelu—and gloom (mar. folowing 

Ethibh, shall contract themselves). 

Syr. |paSo (Henderson) ; Sym., xl xéyor 

‘Wright prefers the Ketbibh but the testimony of the Vas. i strongly 
{m favor of the Qri. The root ls undoubtedly NIB} “to draw together,” 
‘and the noun (Q'ri) probably means “ thick darkness.” 

‘XIV. 10. FID) —Paud 6—et exaltabitur—and she shall be lifted up. 

Aq., Sym., “Poebtoe. ‘Some MSS. read ;TDN) (cf. DN) Hos. x. 4). It is 
not necessary to derive this from a root GN") cognate with Oy). It is 
probably a different and fuller spelling of the a 

XIV. 20. Mi¥—riv xatod>—frenum—the bells. 

Ag., Theod., fiéor; Sym, repicaree etoner. Of. HOYT Zech.1.8, Theroot 
aust be Sy “tinkle.” (Ct. DIAS “eymbals.") 
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Maxacer, 
TL. 8. Mi3y—tle déyara—in dracones—to the jackals, 
Aq, oxpives (Sirens). Syna., Theod., cig dvenifera ‘unto inaccessible places ;” 
Ges. derives from Jf, of which the mase, plu. O35) occurs a number of 
times, Henderson prefets to render “habitations” for the sake of the par- 
allelism, 
TL 14. FAA —woounde eov—particos tur—thy companion. 
‘From 413A * join together.” 
TIL 14, AYIA P—kxérar—tristes—mournfully (mar. in mourning apparel) 
Root 7 “be dark, oF sotled.” 
TL. 21, DENDYY—sat cararorfoere—caleabitis—and ye shall tread down. 


A SYRIAO LEXICOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 
‘By Proresson B. J. H. Gorrumm, Px. D., 
(Columbia College, New York. 


At the meeting of the American Oriental Society in May, 1887, I read a paper 
on a manuseript of a Syriac Lexicographical treatise belonging to the Unfon Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York} Itcontains the frst two of the treatises pub- 
ished by George Hoffmann in bis Opuscula Nestoriana.? I had reference to the 
first of these two treatises, containing a compilation of lexicographical remarks 
by ‘Niniio' of Hadhyabh? and Honein bar Tshil.t A description of the MS. 
will be found tn the Proceedings. 

‘The text of this treatise as published by Hoffmann is notoriously corrupt: in 
‘many places. This is the fate of most of the Syriac lexicographical MSS. ‘The 
soribes did not hesitate to add all sorts of notes, culled from various sources; or 
to cut out those which, for some reason, were objectionable Hoffmann’s text, 
{n this way, often omits that which gives such treatises as these their peculiar 
‘value—the careful Misoretie notice of the vowel and other diacritical points of a 
‘word. As long as the beautiful Syrisc Misora books lie unheeded and unpub- 
lished in the Libraries of Europe,’ these compilations and those of later authors 
are of considerable value. A larger and more careful recension of this treatise of 
‘Ninwio' and Honein seems to have been current at one time, which contained 
all these Misoretic statements. Hoftmann’s text in many places represents the 
shorter recension. 

‘Part of the larger recension I found in MS. Sachan, No. 72, belonging to the 
Berlin Royal Library and published st the end of my edition of the Grammar of 
Bilis of Sobha? It is interesting to note that the Union Seminary MS. also 
‘contains the longer recension. Both these MSS. go back to the same original. 
‘Neatly all the additions to Hoffman's taxt contained in MS. Sachau 72 are to be 
found in the Union Seminary MS. Compare with the extracts in Elis of Sobhi, 
‘pp. 60-67, the variants to Hoffmann, pp. $8, 21 89, 1,17, 20,213 40,1,2, 6; 41, 
1yete, cited below. 

‘Some of the explanations given by Honein bave also found their way into the 
Grammar of Blig of TishinS Buta part of those mentioned by Elis are not to be 





Proceedings, vol. XIIT,p.184. *Kisl.1s0. + About OM A.D. «About 800A. D. 

See Hoffimana’s Preface, p. xiv: NOiexs, ZDMO, =xx¥, p.4@6. 

‘Gotthel, Zur Texts der Pris, Mithellungen dos Akademisch-Ortentalisohen Ver~ 
ing au Berita, No, 8, 188, p. 22.” NOideko, Lterartache Centralat 24 March, 18, co. 27. 

"a treatiae on Syrice Grammar, et, p. 81 son. 

‘acthgen, Syrache Grammatte der Mar Elise won Tirhan. Laipatg, 18, pp. (S48. 
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found in the text as published by Hoffmann. Néldeke supposed? that they orig- 
{nally belonged in the text, and his supposition is borne out by thelr ocourrence 
im the Union Seminary MS. ‘This latter text, however, is by no means a good 
ono. It is full of gaps, many of which I do not hesitate to refer to careless and 
ignorant scribes. ‘Tho MS. bears every evidence of having been carelessly written. 
‘The note to p. 10, 11 (Hoffmann) is interesting, as it shows that the quotation 
is taken from Eusebius. Hoffmann had already compared Lagarde, Practermis- 
sorum Libri duo, p. 244 $09. 
‘Thero is another MS. in Berlin containing texts similar to those in the Opus- 
‘ula Nestoriana,!8 of which I hope to give an acoount on some other occasion, 
‘ither the writer of some of the additions in the Union Seminary MS., or the 
author from whose treatise they were taken, must have been an inhabitant of 
Mahoxi!? In speaking of a certain grammatical form, he says that “ the inhab- 
‘tants of Mahbzt do not uso it, but the people of Hira do.” ‘This is interesting 
for the dialectology of Syriac. If the lexicographers are to be trusted certain 
‘words and cortain phrases wero used only in certain districts of the Syriac writing 
‘and speaking world. It is unfortunate that attention has not been directed to 
‘those interesting differences. Since Larsow published his excellent little treatise 
{n 1841,1¢ with the exeoption of an article by Daval!8 nothing has been done in 
this direction, We sball probably know more about this subject when Duval 
brings out his promised edition of Bar Bablal, For the present, I jot down, from 
notes made without any view to publication, the names of the places or regions 
not mentioned by Larsow in which the grammarians and lexicographers note 
some pooutiarity.2# 
Garin «Payne Smith, cols. 268. v. bia] ; 11854. v. Tease ; 16448. v. 
Lass of ool. 701. 
Babylonians. .Payne Smith, 00). 701 8. 2p, 
Both Garmat..Payne Smith, cols. 1187 8. v. See ; 186 8. v. Brea 
Maitan. ‘Payne Smith, ool. 1414 8. v. Heda ; of, col. 2008 8, v. Bupaaset™ 
Lebanon.......Payne Smith, col. 2208s. v, tise (= Bar ‘Hbhriys, grammar, t. 
. 54,98), 
4, 
itven in Baothgon, yp. 44,1, 16:85 8 aro found again tn our MB. Of. 
so Baothgen, pf 11 witht rasiants to Hofmann 8, 2Af, 1, and Nees, toe oe 
‘Bacon, No.3, So Kars Vertlhniap1 
3 Proceed, . 18, 
Dp diaectoram Uorguae Syriacaereiguts seript De. F. tarsow, Bern, 84. 
1 Sur ta cored aramdenne,appetde poy wuplriar, ete. Journal Astatique, Fob-Mareh 18 
A full collection of the words olted by Bar "Alt and Tar Bahiol from tho Matha 
nsrhmaly6, which Tow has shown (ZDMG, 22x, p. 8 soa) uot to be {dentoal with our 


‘Kaldag and Damnag, would als bo interecting. ‘To ioso mentioned by L6w (ee) add Payne 
Baath, 207, .¥- KODLED; 85,8. ¥ 
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Payne Smith, cols. 1619 s. v. bated ; 1448 5. v. beste; ; 1400 
5. ¥.SOE25 5 O40 8. v. heaton ; 242 5. Iysel 

Bar ‘EbbrayS, grammar, t, p. 65,18. 

Payne Smith, cols. 7558, v. eR ; 2711 8. v. dchaw 

Bar ‘Ebhriyi, Woe. eit. ., pp. 81,10; 206,28.18 

‘Liw, Aramaiache Pflanzennamen, p. 262 s. v. 12055" ; Payne 
Smith, col. 2405 8. v. HaS3 ; Opuscula Nestoriana, p. 7315, 
Payne Smith, cols, 1059 8. v. 20% ; of id. col. 917 8. v. 
Leasesey [/érndoroe(P]- Bar Ebbriya,t.,pp.1,195 161,25; 165.2. 
Low, Aram. Pflans., p. 290; Bar 'EbbriyS, &, pp. 1,105 181,265, 
1652. 

«Payne Smith, cols, 2224 s.v, base ; 2064 s.v. Lasse” ; 1880 8.7. 
Tpa2ie ; BIOS. Bach; 1995 0. ¥. LS ; 917 8.v,UndSon ; 1895 
Pepe 5 18TL sv, Hee 5 1842 .y, Wenn ; 1600 Loi ; 785 
sy. Lng 

Payne Smith, col. 2454 8. y. Sa 

-Payne Smith, col. 1882 5. v. Maasoes 

Wie ; 4508. Ipe 















Nisibis. 





Tirhan. 








Moliten 
Kaddasays. 
Dakuk™........Payne Smith, cols, 488 











2% 1. The title reads Jods oat Lipase Lannie Noms giey aan NS 
+ Basope Lebady das of Lasss} [Rseuy | Lines 5-19 wanting | 19, oad} which 
follows after 4,21 | 20. 3] + qaayiate | <asdsiiec} casdedte ol | 21, ca] 
eB |p| BR epte> | ne] HEY | 28 Prom ebebioe 


to lip» 9, 1 omitted. 
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8. 1, From stbodh to wSas omitted | 2 75221 | 3. 





wAabidy] 4 1 N2 Danie) topo No Nao: [diane Latte Nas godbie p22 


1p. T325 fs hardy im potnt, Of. “Miia of SDA" text, p.11,18, note 81 and adattions to tho 

9 ZDMG xxv 1, arto, leo p28 

With SgSo of Yalyot Sim'eat, #175; with qieSS cay cf Brodus Rabbs, a oe 
Leviticus Rabba,%, cola, 1.1 of the Wilna o4.; YaleOr, #156; Budge, The Bet, p.48; Bezold, 
Dia Schatzhoe, p.A1. Tho name Ravusa, given by Bar Bebitl joe. ct, 6 curious. Tt oocars in 
(Castelius,p. #2, a8 Leases 

‘2 Whore ti Interesting o note the expression “e'wSdhé dhlan:” of. col. 2176. . “taint,” 
‘but io alan 6 ev. DStaB” 

‘= Flot, 1 68 





a8 Haurarca, 
st ity deatal ade posal de ple S12 Laas basiey Sa yl 
vo Gette <SUIp Ls gounte | 6, SSA] + gotepase ea NLL eddo 
Sjb4e LSet Harty pine Eaudey | 8, eaaasanne] ‘2 ol] 9, ste) + 
Voy cea lad KS caaSsaiay <aSao opie gauge Na eae} 
Hipabe] + Sse & | 10, shame] + geile was] topo cod qtaa [no 
fe qestsonion Gmaopie Ze | pie pa cit] GIG TIS sepls pa | 
1, ABS] + sidg! Hany S82 elo | 12, Up to cS 1,15 omitted. | 19/20, 
Defpease Refmad wissen] | 20, 'a20 yl vid. variant to 10,6, | wtadsoul? | 21. 
wadshal> | Auljsre | Lujianee>> | 22, wpe pus IBdepteo How 

Ae A Tpbe Ipse |2, Wee] aiuto aobdact |g ao | 6, clo | 6, ln] 
[Nba] f Ipde Ide | 7 Ibe Ipdo | 8, beddt) + Hj s autne (oj) 
sphad | La] base | 8/0, Lait bash) basZty | 9, BID | Bea) ga bas &y 
Papal) eal Ladle yl | 11, SiN] 4 bbe Ede | Ipslo Ipte | 18, 
Sa) BAS Belton epi tn 
Tpbe | 16. 22p80 pe] eo} Ip | 17. Pedatey | 18, Spy | Vow] 4 sity 





| aaS2ci] 4 02 Ip beadso p2 | 15. Iplo 


eres [bo Ws um yetdasey vn yi sod be po | 19/20, From aitel to 
yensu omitted, | 21. p | From yl to Spo 8,21, omitted. 

8. 22, om} ea | From SS to S896 omitted. 

91 har] alte | 8. Was] + Lage td) fate fame Sot | 
ws Mi) bates cio] Macy Haies lo bea | 9 yidle | ysl] + 


re 





| A] eae ee beter . csoawccly fiisow cto Litepey soy ain 














‘A Symmac Lexrooonarmican Tracr. 9 
wt IA + GacalZ EDEN Aopety <asyoase [BLE] Ipe NO ¢ ope IBsop> 
TARE [AB NS oat aio cas Latay (nis) bipel saw | Prom Ger to 
soa 1,18, omitted, | 18 02> | 14 qtyeate beoee NS eejedle peed) 
Biscay foter & . Site [hoe Na Bla acide te ey jedle | 
15, pA | AT] Ad] yl | 10, Wadscy | sopde] 4 Speato | cans pdLcte | 
PP | TT dope qe] aly bXsece . syoate repo pata | 20/21, ‘ene yl 
WaSsan] ¢ pote [Zehide of 120m, Zeadpuo [Rand Réopoy ye) | 22, 120 | 
wmashy] + wh} | 23, wnopomy] + Aad} but the word is underlined. | 
budanr> 

10, 1, 29p2> | 2 ere AAD | REL He | HID | 4 Beo-O| 
6.61 Teor | aS] + stadia dn ped aS duly Joey Bee] by yle 
© pated pegs caisowly do yl Duero ofa tae + ahd 18. 
esast] betel | 10, son] tensed | 1 bepia] + oles qin Ne pal 
wwelaus) ise Lape | Lines 12 to 18 omitted. | 20. eas <oh> | <te 
follows after “B® p.11,7. | 20/21. <8] _—<d] 10+ poy bedao, qasle 
het Mase] | 22. cielo] + php tyoee 

AL, 8 gee] + [teptey | 5, ceSabe + chante] Nats | 8 <i 
‘aso follows after 11,1 | 14asS5 | 11, dace] + Treoas aon His | 
From <i to &] gaaias Bu) Laice bse spect) Loe | 12 bead | 13 


phy | Lope Bes | Sax] eeio | eth | 14 ier | Fee bile] Neo 
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Sipe D So cipal vepio | Hew op Bo] cp Heke | 5 Laps Glo | 
JaSMle | 16, Bes | 17, FepaSe] aio Sythe bie util eo gaslane 
Trad gio Kaas} Hades fpaade [Zatudo, pie gio Pajade bio: Jai) 
Pane] pe qth + amines Peo Ws seat bade po ce. lle Hale Liseo 
Wes] qo pede aS pe fone PSs PSS + peo Gio yl saste 
asco pio fancy po Paso o Ipods Mpa tay <p Spo adocdy « WLjpce 
RAS cn hey 5 Hath Bee of JA pay So in cages Heady pe 
+H ol pidiey dn ade 5 flaiso « badnad LOAs Joogie SS + fo 
+ bas bayer boogie Podaso | 19, Sematts coh | 21, Had | 2D 
| bate Hang] H bate Hay « BS grin. Bade o} Aad] psa 
1c Bh gett ie ashe 

12, Lda) 4 erode Hoe Jae + LoL Lik woos poties | 3, 
Dope] baives so | 6, Neate] 4 beget | 6 1] + help Bowe | 
Ved] eto | BD | I ehen) + pose | aS MS) | 12, 
Vera] BC | IB wm | Td, in] + Page qiteasine cite | 
15, 23> | 16, Wool] ug A Hay | 16. eSg] + HENaaoy wy) 


sPdagee | 17, beg) + ie | 18 SKN] + Seed of | 20, BQ + 





BANU alo Ly Ne die vn yl 6 Masada Nia deat po 
eek dplng Sate bite NBS ty a yoo afcle | 21 a> | mt 


Nemauts <g> | From Hiser to 4 18,1, omitted, 
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18, 3/4, B31 Speke] hom yee | Bee | 6 Wedge] techy | 
TaD | 10 eet | TL ASS] +- 2S BI gate | Na] bier 
Ns ol | 12, From Mp to 0311. 13, omitted, | 14 Body] + NaZiseo Sph | 
a4 Walp | 16 ESE | eat] mest | Besse | 17, atetin} + TSI lea or 
std 12, man ol Sed Hy She pe 1B mp wy «sn ye)» 
s Tene Od Zsely Se | 18 to 23 omitted. | 


1d 10, gio ee bn beads o> | 11. SMe deploe | Leese] + Kaaey 





asnoy | 19/14, a to Ipasl omitted. | 14. yl | Hedy | Bajo | 15. <2 BID 
| 16, edson] + a bebee + Lig Les led ene + asap ajese 128 ae 
Banc aS ood cele + ieee [2SEy 08 bate + beanie Toit om a 


Sela baie >| 





+ by] easel: | 16.287 Beye > | 17-14) ce 
& | 19, sido] + pe | te pe] + cone ¢ con tte Attione auijate 
eed come | 20, igor] + # pate doyle NS hen Nudes | ad] + 
a Popo ace stb po NS | From Hoje - to matey 152, omitted | 
15. 11 omitted | 14. 7 follows after Iheanedo 1.17 | <e-@> | 15. 
Thay] gio wey] woede> | 16. ethe] + ete] - ode Bhokaay f08 wonty in yl 
pds Behened OB. 8s] pS Hophy or yd. Ene of Latito o} aulpsy 


ce] Sey ver oh | i801 follows after 4811.19. | lee1] +» 





Fine Wyse Lass oy le | 17. etenes] + 5 


je ny sw 


sebpShn pelle -eweps Elle pede ile | 17, bate to Nee 1.18, omitted. | 


229 Humearca. 
19, JOA] + as] See thy on pad | Tider Tp | Tine] + vi yl 
Tapas apace [apd atdal qcenmyy | 221.4 | From]. 20to p. 16,6 
omitted. 

16, 8, Noms CoH | 1, Sod | 12 2D | 13, arden] 4 
Ned dtd ot epeh dan yl | Hated | 14 Jone I> | 16, Teahson | 
18, Hab FO, | 19, Bele bE BSG) | 21, SSeS) 4. eazadce | 23, 
“| 

11, 1, Brom bense to Weudan 1,5, omitted, | 6. 2pS822> | 7, ones] 
pS pt Lt po Tee, then an in 12 up to eodSsansoy 
18, | TSS | 8 bed) | 10, aaa] 4 Nd die NS ed Ley JS 
sHooype Bofons Lip) Aulbep | 11, p2 and then Sv ysle « on Lata cio sou 
+o spa) wowengoe wage wSS soup | From way to bee 1.12, omitted, | 
12, Wedaato vor. |Roan> , but ace to 18,2 | 18, aati 40>, and then bay Ke 
which is crossed out, and then in » different hand is written <r Voth ops 
Vide ol Lopes | 16, Sa] 4 240 | pin) + Bi Hy BSS da | 
G/T, bop Hsa5] Mao Bo} Hates co | 17 Mer ce] ASS | 19. cbissle 
a> | 22, adaspoc] FAY ateanes | 

18, 2 from 1 to om wanting | 3 HE] > | 4. a] + Aapae wpe maddy 
Ho qumdng JSS Nod s candace qda qads.alioie Zi 


Badse s]ad aa) Te po. Doane <p ota Dake Dree ath lia . yoid 





2 wa2ioie 
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Dae asl sebee 23] fye po sade easeade [je No ay wate aa 
el ed ee 
wa sThsce ie ol sdere Loken oy Ge bite Hise Bows 


HESS bagel eaaspis Die ol Let Boies ie ol + Batts azcease 





6, Samat <ohp + Leased Lode Facen ; then follows: - Ase <p ein » ZS 
pl Vaile SY cad [pose cadeo Gied | BXaske Romy de yl 
Wasseo Lae baa] ie iS pk LS) metee oly veutale Jitato aS} ua 
Ei Poasese Lid Te NaS Late setae Lave Meee Laie «coe 
Was pe Wado | 7, bpsax) + baaee om of | ax] beg! | 9, Kady saat Ms 
Djsewd] al bpd o} aaa bajy | 13, eens) + toh) Loamie ce 
Vsdy rer | 13, aap mde > | 17, Tho gloss on lpr is wanting. 
‘This section commences with the gloss on %=5- 19,9; then follows that on 
wedp+ 18,19, while that on [4pS— 187 follows after Sudso 19,1, | 18, 
Fe ape) | en ede Dp LT 
Vase] Tame | 21. Pa] Bly | 22, we] + sag Bey baeoney | sey] cuore 
28, byl - Boom sana] 3) yo Rah | 

19, 1, began | from Ss to Leap 1.9. omitted | 10, Madey] 4 
qihe pails ¢ Aote bade enlipss ier at ys Leap HEzed mut 
Soho ek wt pl camtonic Has pad | 14 Semanas <i> | epee] + 
2 ah bie fend D cestelt Sd Nap So yl | 1475, Ica Lied | 


ou Humnasca. 
$5, 0a 4. Hope HS] GaN Goma goad hey Sn yl eps opt Hope 
wit yds Ipslo Ipedo ahaas . [si] aN aadaicy un ye] . <0] Joao obais 
Pie ney Sor yi 21 of [Bays a Ss bats Ap wor ybwadady 
we os aesey al of ndeped Bane beast ened Ips 
we ttl Ths poancatoy ute «ental Ip BS Ged eomty Gi] Ghadsy 
swaasio Heo. wads wast yeodse | from bebe to bite 1.22 omitted. | 22, 
Woo | Wak] + Iason <a ain fia | 23, from Lede to Hite 20,1 omitted, 

20, 1, aa22, first gloss in this section | 2 Iyp] + oZte eaioy wor yal 
seo cihnt pe euzes | 2/8, coms catssey om cl] caadato Lapaly adel 
vbbase em pate Hd] wha} Gaded BES atey wn ya} gad | 3. 
for this line MS. has (of 10,15) Nate dr so yo) «Toa of Hs Loi 
aly wel PaSedag of Lesey of « Wo Lape. Hpao of bas o} Hajpiac 
Wegey Lape Bladen wie + [ater fpainy Lepne | §, Somalis —si> | 
weconj] wonaay | 6, BaSsy) + ES Hades | 7, @dadz] eo Ajede 
o Wats [ose Hey | 8 Gad] GES | 10, eReS4] + wed cp Had 
secknase NSpad [oud fide epso ol  apaS [de Ketdsey sop to 
seombbaad SS esha Lie eo; omito Bol at yo). ato 
ceakbase ctndy win yal «Tory chase | 12, BIL | 13 Mepe] Mepel + 
2a nw Rte atadasy wn ye] som Bema po Lafio Ts ha ood paso 
Pad, aS to Sent cele py | BUSY 4 Geet | Ab] Gants 
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wed at | 16. 2] TSS | 18 from TaFe] to Litas] cpp [tel 
Tango] ened sm - camecse Bao ol | 19/20, from Casi8 to ease] po we 


ie ie Be nas A] Ned | 20/21. wie pegsee> | 21. eet 





[se | peS> | 22 ite | wpe | BN] 22 Attar 4 Lomdve 
ier Pesdad faSsede. jopiey WSS [reed pay ee He bije baa 
Wide Jeph [atte Gbaly [attends fans [adSuds Liens 
Thangs Bashy beaedsdc sopio cio 3) Ldanioy 

21, 1, $y memes | 8 ems <ok> | 4. Pile | 6. from tyne 
to N22) 1.9, omitted | 10, Bjsae Nay Dpeas ce | 11, Sele] +. tptse poate 
Jomsnsoe .|Roaas Ate «piste «jase du Rasey Jad 4S paatey «0m | 
PSE pt platen on yt peo pate yl Hyon Se | 1B. @bons] 
fa yl Bad LE, La cep om Lido qansation aasnbion lasndo 
+ ERES Lely Bao opede qnemtdo © Lidy Lie bate] sed Leastsoy 
Al saat es aatiee elamtioo Jandie  WMeo a quiasiio yoo 
Dre + Pessise Janes cated Sci) ey «den yl - ahs 12S TH 
sPaaase qe Ghasetie N35 Hato + LLG yl conde aiande | 19/14 
From poise to <p omitted. | 14 Vase | 17. dhe | 18. Liease] + 


Nyate besogs NS peal | 20, Keo] + -eopStted ental By dae | 20, From 


passe to pasioe 1, 23, omitted. 
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22, 1, From Hem to Sm 1.2, omitted. | 8 p> | 4 vor] pad | 5, 
OS] SS | 6. Brom + pei to reaek11,8, omitted | 9, Hale om | 10, 
bese] ey Perce | 1 Bday | Bees] + by Hae, Ss o} | 12, 
WSBe | 12/18, Je yoed | 18. tpasy Bed] pos mpady Hed | 19, Gace | 
0, aderpdaie | 21, bade | 23, dU 

28, 4, ompsiio) 4 Beall | NGS | 5, From ead to 111.7, omitted, 
in place of which the gloss over ©apii8 is repeated, | 7, Mable > | 9, 
wesy24) | 12/18, From yl to 2412) omitted, | 18, supe] 4 enpdy er yale 
woe] Baop bald |, cheat] } ol nso | I Hee Hey > | 18. bn] 
Vihady | mopeds | 10, H | 20, cSeamtoy Soy | 21, NG80 | qseamtoy] + 
oh. bem of. [eastsso of « wor Ipel 1dany SS csenicy uaa} SS Nar ooze 
spay gio Neo SS of Mele | 22, D> | 2 paazo | 28 ahaa 4s attoyo 
sPariic Bae |pty Haas 

Bh 1 cts | en] fe mingso | 2 otrdied] 4 a2 + Lege we 
$$$) | 9/8, From omase to 
tgs omitted. | 4, moder] + wos NaS esiate | 5, plo] + vysdiinse 
sPeaasspe yailely dn yi soa Sie Sdesy ropse | [ends] 4. lao se | 
Wp | 7. Bae] + Hediee s ed] Naps Up rope odie s Site ood 


rte «iil ce Hake] Basel s epadle deny dope Se Iadtiee «Boley 
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- Wddsce wiS4) | 8 Lee twice, | 9. SQ | From eahbato to caknased 
1.12, omitted, | 12, Kasbon Ip NS | 14. Haase | 14 From yl to NS 
1, 16, omitted. | 17, Lado] 4 - sedbsato . |inad s a + soodSete ¢ ened Anon 
+ 2ebRSahey Lak win ye) «SS So cy ate | 17 Spl] Namie | 18, 
Sie | 19, SSSR | 20 BRD Ga SS | MI GI 
senate hy Ipc eetheeesy pl ed sy NY | 1, 
N22> there then follows -Ip—ete Hite canes oy win yl | From yl to 
somanpa 25,1, omitted. | 

25. 5, Atop | 6 wae] 4 Bad} adie on sLiy | 8 woode 
Wap | 10, Jt | 11, RS] + IaSigce ato mantic | 11, Meagte | 
1B, 2Bapse] + sig fie Buon 23} | 16, Noite | 17, Nemo | 20, 
edenase | 23, aS) + -abgo <e IpaS Jo Nyssa + ys Dall Npsse 
Pa SS ce aed Se ena S| 

26, 1, Se | leant | 2, | beASD betta | 4, opate] + 
aisiy sep te | 9, c0m> | 12 he ee | baal) + Help Mebane An yal 
s Bach sabase GouSS | 15, From cress to 241 29,9, omitted. | 

29, 10, [daSssasse | 12, aud) [dadsseition | 19, cu] [dasjaioo | 
15, aadasey <Liscle> | 2. wD | 22. Kose Dip) | ates ie] 


wood Hates | 23-12 beste o> 


228 Hommnatca, 
80, From tyselo 1. 1, to <—54 1.2, omitted. | 8 Mae Lasidse | 4, 
Vang) 4 Hoshases BE ase chao yo laches tao haste <b 
So far [203] Ns sepe Say oo Wipe] Pesjtoe [datege of Landy 
Hiatnser [deny S85 thay wine ¢ [wate | xe > | rm [pase] + 
Tuspe] od bacpico | 6, ada> | omy | 7, Wasope | 7, Jada | leds ol] 
Vege er | 1/8 tidy me | 8 ADS | 8/9. MI Tee p> | 9, e2>| 
18, From @2ne to <peb8e 1. 14, omitted, | 14, MASS} 4 So me aia | 18, 
wae Jasjio po assobion | 19, Lea] SS | rople NS Jodie | 22, <Saiw 
wid | 23, od] wae | 
81, 6, abr <Shrtso | 6.) te ete a hp Cale 
Jaepad oa a5) pope tebnnso 25) Thy Heo «til wpe aad 25) opto 
Tapa 8S 23) Node Ceabebio 23) Tidy Hee - canbadiy Syate 12 SS 
stufenSsoo . qaobiites EDL. Jopwe hasle « Hake. pee 23] Spans 
sett] wpe od Jasp ico ee fad pe cide cade. [aodwes | From 
castautie to 2-2 1.7, omitted. | 7, HebSte | [datodsso> | 8, KodSsoo] + 
Jeareddioo aifsendsoo | ctendsco> { Laee> | 9, cil] + Weies ol] 
ceo Haw Ms pa Faatia pe yaa «pe Jaude po ySsaie Bucy 
oped ie PRBS aw a coned) Basel toe dly sail SS spate bse 


er gio cn NS maids Cone. Syaato (Sy oqo + sehey Plo] NS ooze 
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pes} Leste ley Lie, SS bao] code - bee} oe ade Ghia 
ands Sey Nise» Stas caps] Po pSsaiey s <iepse] Jack Np Lapel ¢ opie 
pase Rinse code 6 Lad bp] ce che. baSane [dashes ah ay 
+See Hol qanodso > | 10, cebentio | 15/16, 2... sonia] sansa 
Sede BS} seSYS | 16, BRS] + ead qattbe pope | IBAeY] + Bal Syste | 
19 SD | ee > | 2. ALPS] + Idee co | 22 eel | 23 From 
qPaidso to DA} 32,2, omitted. 

82, 3 Bdjnpeo | 4 Mame | 8 Lesese | 9, NS ol] Noo | 10, 
Fauussy | 12, ees] + bddle | ade | 15, etd] + «dopied sop to <e 
The (aad NS wyete 162 ah KAHL septs ce Hed | From 
Ipa® to reado 1.19, omitted. | 20. bige] + Has <ate} P pe wedi oe 
wast pad 6 od Jat Bae Bape cy on 9 08 Hae cio NAS bse ap o 
SA vmod) sotiaie Jake upedd po cies mot) wot gis aed ise 


283) BS) NaS pa beet Base od ce 


OORREOTIONS TO THE TEXT OF THE BLACK OBELISK OF 
SHALMANESER II, 
By Mornss Jasrnow, Jn., Pu, D.y 
‘University of Ponnaylvante, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The historical inscriptions that have been found of Shalmaneser II., or 
‘more properly Sulmanasarid, may be divided, for the sake of convenience, like 
those of Tiglathplleser II, Esarhaddon, Sargon, and others of the Assyrian 
‘Kings,! into two classes, (1) annals proper, and (2) “ glorifeation ” inscriptions 
(“Prunkinsehriften”), ‘To the first class belong (a) the so-called black obelisk 
found at Koujundschik, (b) the two insoriptions on the two bulls from the cen- 
tral palace of Koujundschik, and (c) the fragment of which we have only the 
squeeze made by George Smith? ‘To the second, (a) the monolith of Kurkkh, (b) 
‘he inscriptions on the bronze gates of Balawat, (c) the inscription on the ped- 
tal of the statue found at Kileb-shergat, to which wo might add as a subdivis- 
fon of the second elas, the shorter inscriptions on bricks.« 

Of these inscriptions, the first rank must be accorded to the black obelisk, 
‘and for the reason that it covers a greater period of Shalmaneser’s reign than 
any other, Whereas the bull inscriptions mention nothing later than the 18th 
year, the monolith closes with the 6th year, and the Balawat breaks off with the 
‘ith year, the obelisk summarizes the events to the end of the Stat year, bringing 
‘us to within three years of the king’s death, 

It's clear, then, that for a study of the relgn of Shalmaneser If. the black 
obelisk must form the starting-point, and that, in direct connection with ft, the 
othor insoriptions may best be studied, grouping themselves around it as so many 
‘Additional fragmentary manuscripts would around the more complete one which 
‘we hit upon for a fundamental text, In view of this it is of even more than 
ordinary importance to have a text of this inscription that may be correct in 





10n the name though not of this partioular Shalmaneser, seo Gobrader, Zett. fuer Kell 
Uy pp. 19-20. 

$¥or this division, which tt must be borne in mind {# only arin for the sake of eonven- 
once, and has reference more to the mannor and the order in which events are told, end not to 
‘the contents of the inscriptions, se Sehrader, Zur Kd der Inechriten Tlathptses TL, ot, 
p.B soa. 

* Published TIT R, 6, No.8 Smith, Auyr. Duco. p. 13, speaks of duplontes of Shalman- 
wor inscriptions that ‘be discovered ‘at Nimroud, but doce not say of what Insorptions, 
‘Those mentioned by him on p.282 would belong to the recone clase 

‘Two such bricks have been published by Layard (nueriptions, pl. 71 B and 188). Smith, 
Amr. Dixcov. p. 7, mentions others that he came aoro, "For the inscriptions of Shalmaneeer 
‘im gonerai, consult Bezold, Radylduayr. Literatur, pp. 72-18. 
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every particular; but whether for the reason that too much of our interest in the 
handsome monument has been absorbed by the interesting illustrations on it, or 
for some other reason, the text of the monument has not received that attention 
‘which it deserves. ‘There has been no edition of it since Layard’s publication’ in 
1851, and itis not surprising to find that Mr. Layard should, at that early date, 
hhave mistaken quite a number of signs, despite the general cleamess of the char- 
acters, and that in addition, a goodly number of other errors should have crept 
{into the work. It must be remembered that when Mr. Layard copied the text, 
it had not yet been translated, and that many distinctions between characters 
which are to-day quite elementary, were at that time unknown to the eminent 
pioneers in the Isborious study. ‘Those who have since then studied the inserlp- 
tion, like Oppert,* Menant,? Sayee,* and Schrader, corrected some of the errors in 
‘Layard’ text, but by no means all. 

Recently a transliteration and translation has been published by the inde- 
fatigable and brilliant young scholar, Dr. Hugo Winckler;" but while his trans- 
lation marks in general a decided advance upon that of his predecessors, the same 
praise cannot be accorded to his text. In the preface to the Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, it is stated that new collations with the originals were made when 
found necessary and when possible. If Dr. Winckler consulted the original 
‘monument in the British Museum, it does not appear that he did vo with the 
necessary care, for his transliteration contains a lange number of inaccuracl 
‘While he has removed many of Layard’s errors, be has allowed almost an equal 
number to remain, among these some that had already been noted by his prede- 
‘cessors, and what is particularly to be regretted, he bas added new ones of his 
‘own, True, in most cases, these errors are slight, and yet there is no reason why 
they should have been committed by a person of the excellent scholarship of 
Dr. Winckler. No doubt it was only undue haste in preparing his work that 
Jed him to overlook the points to which in the following pages I call attention. 

‘Uniler these cireumstances, however, it did not seem to me a superfluous task, 
‘8a preliminary to comparative study of Shalmancser’s inscriptions, to make 
renewed careful investigation of the text of the obelisk. Ihave used for this 





* Insoriptions inthe cuneiform character, L.#-8. 

‘Bzpedtion on Meopot, ly 38; also Hiattre dn Bmp. de Chald. and Auris, 1 desir to 
‘ada that to my regret Oppert's translation is fancoesatbe to me, 90 Uhat I could not make use of 
‘tin my study of the text 

* Annalee dee Rote Asryrt, pp. 7-108. 

1 Record of tu Put, Vol. V. pp- 2-42, Rawlinson’s tentative translation made in 180, though 
‘omarkable at the time, naturally of litle aee to-day. 

‘in his Kefliuehrifin und Geachtohforechung, Schrader incidentally translates «considerable 
‘portion ofthe tnseripion and adds his commonts upon ft, as follows! 

0 = pare 2. ‘Lines, = page te. Lines 12,103 = page 6. 

a= 
“Mies tea 
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‘purpose an excellent cast in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
photographs published by the British Museum, and lastly the parallels in the 
other inseriptions of this king wherever such existed. In this way, have suo- 
ceeded in obtaining what may bo called a perfect text, in all but a fw places. 
‘My corrections to Layard’s text aim to bo complete, and in view of the fact that 
‘Winckler’s transliteration will probsbly be much consulted in the future by 
scholars, I have thought it both useful and proper to indicate at the same time 
wherein he has devinted from these readings of the original, and I have also 
referred to some renderings of his with which T do not agree. 

In a suoceeding number of Humratca, I hope to add a commentary to such 
portions of the text as require st, explaining so far as I may be able the still 
doabiful words and passages. In this number I am concerned almost exclusively 
‘with textual critiolsm, After finishing with the commentary, I intend to give 
the results of a comparative study of the Shalmaneser inscriptions, with a view 
‘chiefly of determining in how far the data furnished by them agree among them- 

ives and to what extent they may be regarded as trustworthy. 

T have not thought it necessary to give a completo transliteration, which, after 
Winckler's recent publication, would only be useful in connection with a now 
‘edition of the text iteelf, and I content myself with slmply noting line for line the 
corrections to bo made to Layard’s edition. 

Line 6.—The gap at the beginning of the line ss not satisfactorily fled out 
by the insertion merely of the determinative for deity and the two horizontal 
‘wodges which complete the sign E. ‘There is certainly room for two signs in 
addition, a fact which is not indicated in Layard’s text, and appears to have been 
overlooked by Winckler also, Lyon's! conjecture of kala-ma is not only justi- 
‘Hed by the measurements, but is In every way acceptable, ‘The third and fourth 
signs from the end are of course one, viz. tim. 

6.—Supply #8in at the beginning. Seo Tigl. Pi. I. col. x. 6, where precisely 
‘the same epithets are applied to the moos-god. 

7.—There can of course be no doubt that the doity at the beginning of this 
line {s Ramman, as Sayeo, BMenant, and Lyon already have st. Sargon opl. 67, 
‘Ramman is called mu-rim hegalli. 

9.—The title abkallu ilant is given to Ajur, Bel, Nebo, and Adar (et. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Dic. s.¥., for references), as well as to Marduk. A¥ur, Bel, 
and Adar being already mentioned elsewhere, and Nebo being here represented 
by Nusku,” as the title given to the latter, nasi batt elliti, clearly shows, 
there can be no doubt, apart from other considerations, that we must supply 
Marduk. The vertical wedge still to be seen adds positiveness to what was 
already certain. Why Winckler should have hesitated to supply the name of the 





1 aamyr, Maal, p13. 
18 For tho confusion ofthe two see Sayee, Hibbert Letures, pp. 118, 10. 
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‘missing deity in this line, and also the one in line 7, while not hesitating in the 
case of Ea and Sin, is not clear. ‘The expression Bel te-re-e-ti will be treated 
{in the commentary. See K. 2854, (Strassm., A. V., No. 8968, ZA. 1, 69) where 
‘Marduk is spoken of as mu¥tetir terit A-num. ‘The sign in Layard at the 
fend of the ine must be divided. ‘The first part is kar and the traces of rad 
after it are distinct. 

U1—Read (git]-ma-Iu. ‘There is not as mueh room at the beginning as 
‘Layard represents. 

12,—The seeond and third signs are of course to be joined to one, 

18.—At the beginning read rabuti. 

14.—Supply Hani at the beginning. 

16.—There is room for the male determinative at the beginning, but for 
nothing more. 

19.—Read nab instead of ab. 

24,—Insert Ina before ™4niribe. Salm, Mon. in the parallel passage, col. 
1.16, also has ina. Omitted by Winckler. 

28,—Read u-lil. Winckler's translation misses the point. See ‘Thiele, 
@esoh.,p. 188, I. 2,8. 

20,—Insert Had-e after ana, again overlooked by Winckler, who follows 
Layard. Would tt not be preferable to take the determinative after ana jade 
for mat, and not as Delitzsch (Par., p. 108) does, and also Lyon, for sad, 
‘Haman being then the name given to the district as well as to the mountain ? 
‘Tho same remark would of course apply to the parrallel passage, Salm. Mon. 1. 60, 
also 1. 10, and some other places. Cf. Thiele (Geich., p. 248), who speaks of 
‘the “country” of Hamman, 

80.—Join signs 9 and 10. 

82.—Read sa instead of ir. 

‘44.—Winckler omits the determinative for city before birtu. 

85.—The stone has here and line 196 the sign UT, but liné 118 ZAB. It 
4s not absolutely necessary to suppose a clerical error in the two former passages, 
since both signs, by virtue of their descent from a common original pleture (566 
Houghton, TSBA. vi. p. 469; Hilprecht, Freibref,p. vii; Amiaud & Mechineau, 
‘Tadteau Comparé, ete., No. 218) may have the value lab, which is required here, 
Still, in view of the fact that elsewhere in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser we 
find invariably the latter sign (Mon. IT. 21,49, 68; Bull Lay. 48,2), itis more than 
probable that the scribe intended the same sign throughout, In no case, how- 
ever, is there any warrant for Winckler’s reading ip-par-Bid, no such sign as 
Hid appearing on the original. 

86.—Read sa instead of ir. 

87.—The fifth sign bas a rather peculiar shape; but there is no doubt of its 
‘being ni. It looks as though the scribe had started to write a false sign, 
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possibly jar, and then changed it rather clumsily. Read inda’ir (not inta- 
Bir, a3 Winekler does), in accordanes with Delitasch, Assyr. Gram., # pp. 48-49. 

88,—Winekler omits the determinative for city at the beginning of the line. 
‘There does not appear to be anything missing at the end of the ine, 

99,—Read sa instead of ir, The ni, as Winckler correctly surmises, can 
only be an error of the copyist, who mistook the signs LU MIS for sarrani. 
‘Menant, Annales, p. 98, has already noticed the mistake; but Sayoe, RP., V. p.81, 
overlooks it, and renders erroneously “ kings.” 

40.—There is a space on the stone after pi-it; but there is nothing wanting, 

41,—Winekler has overlooked that there is room at the end of the line for 
another sign, and it is certain that we must read ta-ia-ar-ti-ta, as wo find 
constantly in this and the other inscriptions of Shalmaneser. Cf. l. 180, 140, eto. 

45.—Read x1 for gi. At tho end of the line supply Su-[uh-mi], in 
‘accordance with the parallel passage, Mon. 11.45,48. So alzeady Schrader, K@P., 
P. 143, note, suggests, Winckler, following apparently Lay. 12, 19, reads Su- 
ub-ni; but the preference I think must be given to the Monolith, where Submi 
cours no less than three times, Tam inclined to suspect: some error in the toxt 
of the bull insoription, ‘The ni may easily have been superinduced by the 
re-oceurrence of the character in the proper name immediately preceding, If the 
Intter is also to be read Sub-ni, which I should also like to question, pending 
re-examination of the stone, t 18 almost certain that the two places cannot be 
{dentical, since no rational explanation ean be given why a soribe should write 
tho same name in two entirely different ways in the very same line. If therefore 
Wo settle upon Subni for the first name, the socond is, without much question, 
Su-uh-mi, ‘That there should be two distinct countries, or rather provinces, 
yot differing so slightly in name as Submi and Suni, need not arouse any su 
pielon, Compare Partakka and Partukka, two cities of Media mentioned side by 
side in Rsarbaddon Cyl. A, 1¥. 19, 20, and O, rv. 4 (aooording to Harper's text, 
HeEDRAIOA, rv. p. 22). 

44,—The third and fourth signs from the end must be brought clos 
together. Notice the variants bu-ub and hu-bu, Balawat 1 8. $00 also 
Mon, 1. 20, ete.; Ob. 161, 162. 

46.—Tho curious blunder of the scribe in this line, in writing Dénasur, 
whereas the eponyim for the year was Aiurbinugur, was first pointed out by 
George Smith, Eponym Onnon, p. 192. See also Schrader, KGF, pp. 45, 988 seq. 
It is to be noted that this is the only mention of an eponym in the obelisk, and 
the question suggests itselt whether it was not the intention of the soribe to 
single out the eponym of Dinagur for special mention, with the view of adding 
to the glory of Shalmaneser’s favorite general, who Is spoken of so frequently in 
‘the Inscription (Il, 141, 149, 169, 175). His blunder would then consist, not in 
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‘writing Dinaiur, as Smitb, Schrader, and Winckler assume, but in putting him 
{in the wrong place, in the fourth pali instead of in the sixth. Under this sup- 
‘Position the exceptional mention of an eponym, whereas all the other events are 
dated by the years of the king's reign, would find a natural explanation, and one 
‘that throws an interesting light upon the commanding position held by Danaéur. 

46.—At the end of the line read Si-tam-[rat]. ‘The traces of rat are 
distinctly to be seen; but even if that were not the case, the two parallel passages 
Mon. 1. 69,70, Si-i-ta-am-rat, and Bal. m. 8, Si-ta-am-rat, place the 
reading beyond any doubt. Winckler’s reading here, ti-tam-gi, can only be 
‘accounted for on the ground of undue haste. He takes the word for a common 
noun, and naturally ean find no translation for it, overlooking the fact that, in 
the Monolith inscription, the word is preceded in both places by the determin- 
ative ad, and in the Balawat inscription, indeed, by the determinative for the 
city. ‘The latter is probably a clerical error for bad; but this only makes the 
fact that Bitamrat is the name of a mountain peak all the more certain. “Neither 
‘Menant nor Sayce appear to bave recognized this, Winckler has carelessly 
omitted abal Adini in this tine, 

47.—Insert jad after uban, which is to be seen very clearly on the stone, 
Winckler’s brackets around the word are therefore superfluous. At the end of 
the line complete u-[ba-an]. The na in Layard is erroneous. Cf. 

49.—The last sign on this line is, of course, ii. 
.—Winckler has accidentally omitted a-na sad after ina V pai 

68.—The third sign is te not Ia. There is considerable variation on the 
obelisk in the formation of slanting and horizontal wedges, and it is at times only 
possible to decide from the context whether we have the sign te or 1a, gi or 
ud, and so with some others. 

‘59.—Supply Kali at the beginning. 

60.—Sitr at the beginning. ‘There is only room for such a sign as NT, not 
for any longer ideogram. 

61.—At end of line mis for ta. 

68.—Supply [s}-na at Deginning. Read bel-ta at end of line, 

¢4.—There is nothing wanting at the beginning of the line, Separate the 6th 
and 7th signs. 

65—Nor is anything missing at the beginning of this line. 

66.—Correct Winckler's reading gabu to gabe. 

61.—Read Hafbi-in] in accordance with the parallel passage, Layard, 48,9. 
Any further doubt as to the correctness of this reading is removed by the 
‘passage in the Asur. inscription I R. 24, col. 1. 5, where this same chief of 
‘ilabnd is spoken of. The sign ni is quite clearly to be distinguished, but 
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of bi only one horizontal wedge remains, Menant and Sayco have already filled 
out the gap oprrectly. At the end of the line read a-[I1k] in accordance with the 
faint traces and the parallels, Bull, Layard, 48, 9, and 14, 20. 

(60.—Read a-sar and separate the a from the preceding charaster, 

71.—Supply Kat at end of I 

72.—Read fir-bi-s 

72.-—The wedges of tho sign Kar are rather more slanting than they appear 
4n Layard, 

74.—Read sa for Lr and correct 1a into to. 

75.—Layard fails to indicate that there is small space at the beginning of 
tholine, Nor has Winckler taken notice of the fact. It is quite certain that wo 
rust fl it out by inserting the matu which we find tn the parallel passage, Bal- 
Aawab IV.,1. ‘This disposes of Delitzseh’s remarks, Assyr, Dict, p, 228. 

78,—Read sa for ir. 

80.—Same, 

81.—The tracts of a sign which may very well be the bel demanded by the 
context are to be seen, Separate 9th and 10th signs. 

82,—"Tho second syllable of Bar-sip has the form usual to the sign and not 
‘the somewhat queer one given by Layard. 

88.—Tho east shows a break at the beginning of the line, but from Layard tt 
oes nob appear that such was the case on the original at the time he copied 1, 
‘The reading is correct. 

85.—Rend sa for ir. 

81.—Tho words 5a mat Hatti given by Layard at the ond of the line and 
‘adopted by all of his followers, including Winckler, do not appear on the stone, 
nor is there room for them, nor do the parallels, Bull, Layard, 16, 85 and 48, 22, 
make mention of the Hatti country at tis point. 

88.—The scribe has omitted the sign ta of the word attarad. 

99.—Winckler's suggestion to add itti sunu before amdabbia, as we 
constantly find it (eg 1. 64) is good. The parallel, Layard, 17, 25, also has it, 

4-—Tho perlbe has erroneously written the sign Z A.B instead of U'T in the 
composition of the name Marduk. Layard either quietly corrected this or over- 
Jooked it, ‘The two signa following Marduk must be joined together and are to 
bo read Mudammik.!¢ ‘The second part of the sign is ZAB as usual and not 
UT, as given by Layard, ‘The latter has also accidentally repented the signs 
du-ru in this tine. 

%6.—The bull inscription (Layard, 18, 12) as well as the fragment of the 
annals, IIE R, 5, No. 6, 1, declare in accord with our text that in his 18th 
year Shalmaneter crossed the Euphrates for the 16th time, so that it is hardly 
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possible to suppose a slip on the part of the scribe. ‘The number, however, 
does not seem to be right. Assuming that the king ineludes in the “cross 
ngs” his journey to the sources of the Euphrates in his 16th year, we would stil 
have only thirteen crossings up to the 18th year. Unless, therefore, we assume 
‘that the account of two additional expeditions across the Euphrates has been 
omitted, we must stamp the assertion of the scribe as an intentional exaggeration. 
So in 1 99, the number 18 (not 19 as Winckler erroneously states) must be Judged. 
inthe same way. But, on the other hand, the numbers 20, 21 and 22 in Il, 100, 
102, 104 respectively, are to be explained in the way suggested by Theile, Gesch., 
202, as arising from a confusion with the figures referring to the reign of the 
king, 

90,—Winckler erroneously XIX bantta for XVIII. 

101.—The sixth sign is ka, written in the regular way. 

102—Correct the number XI to XXI. 

104,—Both numbers tn this line are clearly XXII on the stone, not 12 or 
21 as Layard copies, nor 22 and 21 as Winckler, correcting only one of Layard’s 
errors, states, Menant and Sayee have the correct numbers. 

106.—It looks as though there had been an erasure at the end of the line, but 
Tam strongly inclined to believe that there is nothing at all missing now after 
tu, ‘There is certainly not so large a gap as Winckler supposes. ‘This practio- 
ally disposes of the latter's conjecture that Tu is the first part of a proper 
‘name, that of the mountain where the metals mentioned in the following are to 
‘be obtained. Sayce (RP., V., 185) translates “to conquer the mines of silver,” 
étc., and evidently reads Kisit-tu. Despite the irregularity in the final syl- 
lable, this reading is the most acceptable one that has been proposed. 

107.—Read XXIII for XILI. 

108. do not know why Winckler changes the reading of the stone 
U-o-ta-al to ga-8-ta-a%. ‘There appears tobe no warrant whatsoever for this. 

118.—See note to 1. 85, Read ip-lab not ip-lub as Winckler invariably 
does. Peiser in his translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser (Keilins. Bi., 
160-174) transliterates correctly ip-la. Cf. the variant ip-la-bu Salm. Mon. 
1.21; TL, 76 and 79, So also Asum. Mon. III R. 6, Rev. 16, 80. 

114.—The stone has clearly 1a and not at, so that the name of the eity is 








116.—The 24 and 84 signs trom the end are to be joined. 

118.—Read s1 instead of kur. The scribe bas erroneously written ak (as 
siven by Layard) instesd of ku. Winckler corrects aduku. 

119.—The 24 and 8d signs must be separated. 
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121.—The first sign is quite certainly pi and not te as Layard, whom 
‘Winckier follows, has it. ‘The third sign is si, and the whole word isto be read 
picis-si. For the meaning, see the commentary. 

122.—In the namo of the second eity mentioned in this line the first sign is 
without much doubt tar, the second is not at all clear on the cast; bt £8, as 
Layard reads, is the most likely. ‘The third city is B-sa-mul. As so often, 
Layard has erroneously copied ir for sa and failed to join the two following 
signs, In further explanation, it ought to be said that it is not always easy to 
determine (excopt by the context) whether two signs belong together oF not, the 
scribe exercising considerable freedom in leaving a greater or smaller space 
between the several pars of a compound sign. 

194,—Winckler bas omitted ni atter alu MBS. 

125—The determinative mat before Harhara isa slip of Layard’ 
original has the determinative for oity,as Delitzsch, Par., p. 288, already suspects. 
‘Sargon Annals, 1. 70, and Salle, XIV. 7 (Winckler’s edition, p. 61), Ha-ar-ba- 
ra-ai tnd Har-ber also appear with tho determinative for city. Winckler 
‘again copies Layard’s error. 

125.1 question whethor wo aro justifed in attributing the value az, as 
‘Winckler wishes to have dono, to the sign which, so far as I know, has only the 
value ak. It seems to me that aikup bears the same relation to the ordinary 
arkup, that {Zpuna, which curs on tho obelisk, 21, and ai pun, 1 168, do 
to the regular ispunu and aspun, and that asarap (with aD) in ll, 158 and 
189 does to the regular ajarap, though this form may stand for aktarap. 
Such variations are exceedingly instructive and ought not to be rasbly disposed 
of by proposing new readings for signs. Winckler roads both SAG-A and 
BAGU (0.g. 1.118) a8 buiu. This is certainly not correct, sinee the two are 
very often found side by side. 

129.—Tayard commits two slips in this line, ‘The stone reads tidukitu 
(not }unu) and ¥allasu (not sunu). Winckler once more repeats Layard’s 
‘yory pardonable oversights. For the form asala seo Delitzach, Assyr, Gram., 
p. 269, 

180.—Winckler could not have consulted the original or he would have seen 
thatthe sign before the last is gu. ‘This A-gu-si is the same that ooeurs Mon. 
11,21, where the name is written agu-usi, and he is no doubt identical with 
the Gu-si of Mon. IL, 12 and 82, which is probably an error on the part of the 
scribe for A-gu- ‘See Schrader, KGF., p. 207. 

'188,—The seventh sign from the end is not altogether clear on the stone, but 
fool quite certain that it is Lf andnot ka. ‘The proper name accordingly is 
Tu-wl-li. 

185,—The third sign is not altogether clear but of course can only be alpu. 
‘The signs at the end are somewhat cramped, but Lamina is probably correct. 
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187.—Insert Sad after second sign. 

188.—Read Tar-ri. 

140,—There does not appear to be an erasure on the stone as Layard declares, 
‘but only a space such as we find elsewhere. ‘The stone has guur not gusura- 
‘ti as Winckler reads, though he may be right in adding the plural sign. 

141,—There is & space at the beginning of the line, but there is nothing want- 
{ng Possibly the scribe had written something and then erased it. ABBA 
‘accordingly is the first word. 

142.—Separate signs No. 9 and 10. 

143.—The ninth sign from the end is without question ub, not be, as 
Layard, though with an interrogation mark, and Winckler, without the interroga- 
ton, have it. 

145,—Separate again so as to read am-dab-b-ig. ‘There isa space at the 
‘end of this line, but nothing is wanting apparently. Possibly an erasure again, 

146,—Joln signs No. 11 and 12. 

147. —The sign na at the end has the form here and elsewhere which Layard 
ives it. 

160,—Separate signs No. 2 and 3, 

162.—Read 1ik for ri. 

168.—The character at the beginning is not clear. It may be za, as Winck- 
Jer proposes; but there certainly is not room for an additional wedge, which we 
should expect in case this were zeally a proper name Zaipparma, But the 
first sign can very well be an erasure and we should then read the following signs 
ip-lah, explaining the sign UT for ZAB, asabove1.85. This is cortainly the 
‘word that from the parallel passages we would expect here, and the only objection, 
to the reading which appears to be adopted by Sayoe (RP., V., p. 98) is that we 
ought to have the plural form iplabu. This may be due to an omission of the 
scribe. In no case, however, can Winokler be right in reading “Zaipparma, 
the son of Surri,” for he overlooks that the following word ablu has the plural 
sign after it, Separnto signs after bel and insert i, reading bi-i-ti. Cf. 1. 
a. 

164,—Read a for ir. 

165,—The eleventh sign from end is 81. 

167.—The fourth sign must, of course, be gab, and the two following must 
‘bo joined. In the ease of the former, it looks as though the sotibe had started 
to write Hi, and then noticing his error, attempted to changeit. 

168.—Winekler again proposes to read as-pu-an for the textual apun, 
Dut see above note to 1. 125. 

169.—The sign at the end after DI is TAR. Layard has failed to indicate 
that there is space after i1u for the sign for Aur. 
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169.—Read sa for ir, overlooked by Winckler. ‘The name of the country 
is Madabisa. ‘The reading is confirmed by line 1¢4, where again the stone 
hhas sa for the ir which appears erroneously in Layard’s text, 

165.—Read @a for al. 
Stone as in Layard’s text UT. See note to 35. 
.—vJoin 6th and 6th signs from end. 

168—The soribe has erroneously written a¥ for ai in the name Man-na- 
ai, ‘Traces of na at the end of the line are to be seen, 

169,—Read a for ir. 

170,—Join 10th and 11th signs from end, Second sign from end is LAL. 

171.—Read 8 for ir, second sign from end, Ct, Samsiramman, Col. 11, 
68 Ar-ta-si-ra-ri. 

114.—"Traces at the end of the line after ir are very faint, T distinguish the 
horizontal wedge given by Layard, and the beginning of a second above it. 
‘There is hardly room for anything more than a quite simple sign, and the most 
probable conjecture is na, though I do not wish this to be taken without 
reserve, For a suggestion with rogard to the meaning of this word, see my com- 
‘mentary to the text, atthe beginning of line, 

175-—Winckler has coolly omitted the ti, which appears in Layard’s text, 
‘without as much as intimating that there is something missing before Avur. 
A closo examination of the cast and photograph has convinced me that; what 
Layard takes an one sign are really two, ‘The fcst 1s A and the second SI, 
‘and the two are to bo read Ina pan, Winckler’s translation “elite feh zum 
awelten Male,” otc, is entirely wrong, He has not seen, as Sayce already pointed 
out (RP., V., p. 4, note), that the lines refer to the celebration inoldent to the 
‘king's assumption of the eponymy for the second time. I shall speak fully of 
‘this passage in the commentary. 

176.—Layand’s text has a§ for tho ninth sign, and at first sight it really 
‘appears as though the sign were on the stone; but a closer examination reveals 
that the scribe himself evidently intended to correct an error he made, and 
attempted to erase a superfluous wedge. Wo must, of course, read pa. 

1iT—In this line Layard has omitted a second a in the proper name 
Hu-bu-ui-ha-a-a anda Su after madatn, Winckler follows Layard and 
{n addition omits the ina aftor iktirib. 

178.—Winckler erroneously transliterates Sa for Sap in the proper name 
Sap-pa-ri-a. There is a space after Mugagira, but nothing is wanting 
apparently. 

179.—Winekler supplies the gap in the middle of this line by [b: ti 
‘without, however, intimating that there is any gap. ‘There is scarcely anything 
to be seen on the cast after a-di. ‘The first wedge may be a horizontal one. 
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‘While Winckler’s conjecture is decidedly ingenious, it is not altogether accepta- 
ble, In the first place, the expression “to the fortresses of the country... went” 
is rather strange, and s0 far as I know is not to be found elsewhere; secondly, it 
does not fit well with the continuation of the narrative, for immediately after, 
Shalmaneser says, “Fifty of his cities I destroyed,” ete., without saying a 
word of the birati. Of course it might be sald in reply that the birati are 
‘the cities, and while this is not impossible, the use of the word in line 84, where 
the birtw is sharply distinguished from alu (or mahizu as Schrader and 
Winckler would have us read, see Kell. Bibl, p. VIL), rather argues against an 
identification of the two. Sayce, who translates “up to the borders,” evidently 
‘thinks of pa-a-ti, and this is decidedly better, but is open to two serious objec- 
tions, (1) the spelling would be very unusual and (2) there is space for more than 
‘he simple character pa. It is with all possible reserve that I raise the question 
whether we may not have the plural here of the pissi signalized above in the 
note to 1. 121, and fl out the gap by reading [p1-sa]-ti or possibly pi- 
fa-t1, though theres searcely room for so much. I cheerfully admit that the 
faint traces, while not interposing auy obstacles, do not furnish evidence to sup- 
ort it. At all events, so much may be sald, that from the context we should 
expect » word meaning “entrance,” “border,” or “interior,” or the like, but 
hardly such a term as “ fortresses.” 

180.—Pil out the gap by reading ina i8ati airup (up). ‘There is bandly 
room for writing the last word phonetically, as Winckler does. 

181.—Sehrader (KGF., p. 179), Sayce (RP., V., p. 41), and Menant (n- 
nales, p. 104) agreo in reading Man{na-aia, the country which borders upou 
Gilzan (seo Schrader KGF,, s. v. and map). ‘The following name is Bu-ri- 
sa, though the middle sign is not altogether clear. Correct Layand's reading ir 
to 8 

182.—Tam unable to flout the gap in thisline. After mat a vertical wedge 
an be seen. The character which Layard takes for ra, (adding an interrogation 
‘mark) is very doubtful. Sayce renders “ country of the Kbarkhanians,” but I do 
not know upon what warrant. 

188.—The first sign should be LAL. ‘The gap in the center is somewhat 
larger than shown in Layard, but the space for the proper name is diminished by 
‘the sign at, which we must insert before to-rad. 

185,—Correct ka into eli, add ina before it and supply fu-un, thus 
reading ina elidunu (cf.1-168,ete). Winckleromits ina. ‘The sign to which 
Layard adds a query is uk. The traces are distinct on the stone, and there is 
‘enough to show that the sign has the ordinary form. ‘The last character can only 
be lik. Layard has ri, but the traces though faint show that 11k was there. 
‘Two initial vertical and one horizontal wedge ean be distinguished. 

189.—The sign before the last is sa and not ir. See the note to 1. 125. 

“4 
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Bas-nmuinr Errenarus, 

A—Su-n-a seems to be a clerical error for A 1a king of Gilzan, 
‘montioned in the Mon. 11. 69 (ef. Theile, Gesch.,p. 198). ‘The identity of the two 
‘will hardly be questioned, and wo might refer to Gusi and Agus (see note to 
1. 180) as an example of an analogous variation, But may not the scribe have 
confused Asau with Su-u-a (written just as here) the king of Submi 
‘who is mentioned Mon, II., 48? 

O—Read Sa-Ke-ia instead of Layard’s Irkea. It is surprising to find 
that Winokler should have retained an error which has been corrected by Menant 
(Annales, p. 108), Sayoo (RP., V., 42}, Schrader (K@P, p. 272, note), Delitzsch 
(Par., 128), Oppert (Boypte and Assyria, p. 8), and no doubt others, and which he 
‘ight have detected by simply consulting the photograph, 

D—Winokler reads Mardukapluugur, just as above in 1, 4 he rends 
Marduksumudemmik. Mardukbalnagir or Mardukablinagir#® 
appears preferable, 

B,—Winckler reads sipa-ar-ri, by joining the two signs following upon 
the {doogram for oopper and changing the hu to ri. On the stone, however, the 
‘two characters are not written very close to one another, and the bu in Layard’s 
text is certainly comect, Besides ar-ri as a phonetic complement to sippari 
iw rather strange. I profer to read simply ¥i-ri-bu, taking the word as an 
Adjective to sipparu in the sense of “bulky” or the Ike. See the commentary 





to the text. 











THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION* II. GEN. 12:6—87:1.+ 
By Prorsseon Waa R. Hanrzr, Pu. D., 
‘Yale University. 


TX, ‘Tho Analysis of Ges. 12:6-17:27.41 
[The subjects treated in this section are,—(1) Abram in Canaan; (2) his 
sojoum in Egypt; (8) separation from Lot; (4) war with Chedorlaomer and 
‘meeting with Melchizedek; (6) his vision and the prediction of the Bgyptian 
bondage; (6) birth of Ishmael; (7) the solemn covenant accompanied by eircur- 
cision.) 





AL The Bloment of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED 70 F. 

18:6 (K. and S., 6b = J), 11b-12a; 164:1 (K. and S., 1b = J), 8, 168q. (Kitt., 

16:1a = J; Well. Del., 16:1 = J); 17:1-27 (YA tn v. 1, for OTN = RB). 
4 SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“Abram and Lot settle together in Canaan ; but the land is too small for 
thelr possessions. Hence they separate; Abram remaining in Canaan, Lot 
dwelling in the ‘cities of the plain.’” [Here belongs 19:29, in which P mentions, 
in passing, that, at the destruction of these cities, God saved Lot for Abraham's 
sake.) “Ten years later, Sarai, being childless, gives Hagar, her Egyptian slave, 
to Abram for a wife. A year afterwards, a son is born, whom Abram names 
‘Ishmael. Thirteen years later, God makes @ covenant with Abram, promising 
‘that he shall become the ‘father of a multitade of nations,’ on account of which 
‘he is named Abraham. (Sarai also is changed to Sarah.) The promise is to be 
fulfilled through Isano. Ishmael also is to be great, begetting twelve princes, 
and becoming a great nation. This covenant is to find expression, on Abraham’s 
art, in the rite of eireumelsion, which is to be perpetuated among his seed 
forever. Accordingly, Abraham eireumeises himself, Ishmael, and all the male 
servants of his household.” 

Titwn ArunoxD Facrs AND ConsrpxeeTion® oF ras PuxrarxcenAt, ANALYTES PRO 
sapup ax OnimiciteD BY Profewrs Harger of Yel and Gre of Princeton, 

"Fie answer to certain crisis made and certain postions taken ty Profesor Green 
the agri uber, wl be reserved ti ll he hast tater haa bees ooosiere, 

This article "wil be continued in the Ostober Hraxaioa.Proteaor Grec's reply will 
sppeae in he Sangary (eo Bates, 

iin tho work of collecting tnd cnstfrng the facta of the anes I desire to acknowledge 
any vary gent indebtedness o the saistance rendered me bp Mr- Samuel Weyer, Now Haven, 
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" Retore 16 belongs 19:2, misplaced by R; soe the following Synopas. 
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3, LANGUAGE OF P. 
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4 ervimn ov P. 

It 1s—1) Systematic. (1) Just as (a) tho story of creation led up to the 
announcement of the Sabbath, and (>) the story of the deluge culminated in a 
covenant with Noah and the law of bloodshed, so (c) this section brings us to the 
covenant with Abraham, and the institution of circumcision. (‘The entire story, 
{inoluding ‘Sodom’s destruction,” is told tn seven and a half verses, while nearly 
‘the wholo of cb, 17 (at least 20 verses) is given to the covenant and elreumneiston.) 
(%) This oovenant: is the third of a series; and P's systematic arrangement 
‘becomes further apparent, in that (a) the Sabbath is simply made holy; bloodshed 
4s forbidden, and the rainbow appears only as a sign of the covenant (YN ANY 
TVA); while ciroumeision is more strongly emphasized, being per se the cove- 
nant (OY PINT, 17:10, and DIWII ND ANT, 17:18); still farther, 
‘in that (b) the Sabbath, as an institution, is dismissed with but half a verse, 2:8a; 
Dloodshed (omitting 9:4, the blood of animals, and the account of the rainbow, 
closely connected with the covenant) takes two verses, 9:5,6; but eiroumeision 
(purely the law) occupies five verses, 17:10-14. (8) ‘The dates are consistent and 
consecutive, 12:4; 16:8,16 5 17:1,17,24,25, 











+ that ft, words which have already been clted in oonneetion with eb. 1-19: 8; 60 
‘Hannaxcd, Ooty 8p. Ol; also pp- 22-9, 125, and 82-8 

‘+n all these cases, God reveals himselt by this namo, or the patriarchs epeak of such & 
revelation. ‘The proteniatons are cOnaatent with, or conform f, Bx 6:8. 
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2) Chronological and statistical, as seen in (1) his mentioning the exact age of 
Abram with every event, 12:4b; 16:16; 17:1,24; (2) giving the age of others 
‘besides Abram ; (a) Sarai’s, 17:17, (b) Ishmael’s, 17:25; (3) naming the date in 
16:8. (Note that all these dates are consistent and consecutive.} 

8) Generic. (1) Abram arives in the ‘land of Canaan” (of. = Dp 
nN) DDWI 12:5; (2) Abram and Lot have * great possessions” (ef. J: Abram 
‘was laden with cattle, silver and gold 
tents” 18:8; (8) Abram dwells in the “land of Canaan,” 
nation (ef. J = NUDED *Y9N], 18:12. 

4) Rigid and stereotyped, as seen (1) in the expressions «© DiToNd nya, 
17:7,85 (0) DMYY APD? , 17:7,13,185 (6) JINN WH 105 (a) 1993, 

IND) 17:2,7,10,115 (6) ANAT OWT OYYD , 17:28,28. (2) In the utter absence 

description or rhetorical gare; thus, the promise of multitudes is invariably 
expressed by OY), 17:4,5,6,16, (cf. JE: “as the dust of the earth;” “the stars 
of heaven ;”" “the sand on the seashore”). 

5) Verbove aud repetitions, ns sen in (1) 12:50, 129 FTN repented; (2) Inst 
clause in 18:6, which adds nothing ; (8) 16:8, which might have been condensed, 
‘without any loss, Into seven words, DON? ANN JAM “UA AN Aw APM, 
or one-third of its present length; (4) 16:15, where 7] F775) TWIN is wuperta. 
ous; (5) ch. 17, every thought of which is found in vs. 1,2, 88,4, 6b, 5a (including 
DATTSN), 88 (omitting ID PAN AN), 10,32 (omitting DIINNTIT? At 93 
and also N77 “VND ND TWN), Ha, 15,16 (omitting PAATAI).17-20,22,26,27 
or, in other words, out of twenty-seven verses only about fifteen are really neces- 
‘sary, even for all the legal minutim, As a matter of fact, it could be so written as 
to require les than balf the space P gives to it. 

Note—The material” and “ theology” of P can be more easily presented in 
connection with that of J, and will therefore be taken up later. See pp. 248-250, 























B. The Blement of J (more strictly, JE).* 
1. YBRSHS ASSIGNED. 
9 (Well., Kuen., 12:9 = R3), 10-20 (thelr basis = Jt (Well, Kuen,, = 
‘J; 18:2,5,7-140,12 [only the last clause), 18-18 [Beq. and YY HYD) in v. 1 = 
‘RB (Well., Kuen., 1,80q.= RJ; 1-17 = Rt; K. and 8., 1-6 (except 1y WY) 
in 1), 6b-I10,12 (last clause only) = J, also 18-16)}; 16:4,9-18* (all worked over by 
R, whilo 12-16=R wholly; also 7oq.—=R; 10-21=RA(?); in 1-8 traces of J 
are found. (So K. and &., Well., 7sq.12-18=R; 19-21=R4; Kuen, 16=J 
‘mingled with an unknown account by R who also changed and augmented it; 
Gq, = Be; 18-16 and 19-21=B'4R(Q). Bud., 1,2a,8b4,6-11718=J} 12-16, 
“In this section, Js prophetic, as over against P, which i pretty: the Belement is as yet 
too indistinct and uncertala to demand eeparete tresiovent. 


118:10-00 belongs to J (after 18:19, worked over by R. [See Diliman, Die Gnesi, 5th of, 
p.m). 
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19-21=R, Del, 15 =J,excopt 2and 16=B;$-21=J on abasisof E, Kitt, 
1,6= JE; 89q. = Jt; 7-18 = J, except paris of 9-12 and perhaps 18 = E; 
M4 =P(P)]; 16:2,4-14 (Well., 1,94-8,11-1 810=RJE). Bud, 1= 
Kuen., Kitt., 9sq.=R4{JE]. Del. gives also v. 1 to J; K. and 8, 1b,2,4-7,11- 
M=J). 





2 SYNOPSIS, 

“Having reached Shechem, Abram builds an altar to Yahweh who appears 
to him there. He then moves to the mountains, and builds another altar. Now 
‘a quarrel arises between the herdmen of Abram and Lot (who accompanied him, 
ag recorded in 12:44), and so Abram proposes a friendly separation, Accordingly, 
‘Lot chooses the ‘fertile plain of the Jordan,’ becoming # neighbor of the wicked 
Sodomites; while Abram settles among ‘Mamte's oaks.’ But a famine compels 
Abram to go to Egypt, Here Sarai’s extraordinary beauty becomes a source of 
anxiety to Abram, lest the Egyptians Kill him, They represent thomselves as 
Drother and sister; and Sarat is taken to Pharaoh's harem, But Yahweh sends 
plagues upon the king and bis household. Pharaoh thus discovers that she is 
‘marvied, and #0 ho restores her to Abram, and sends them away in peace. After 
that, Yahweh appears to Abram in a visfon, repeats the promise (often made 
defore), that Abram’s descendants are to be as ‘innumerable as tho stars.’ A 
covenant is made by passing through the pieces of bisected victims. But Sarai, 
still childless, recommends Hagar, her handmaid, to Abram, in the hope that 
children may thus bo raised up. Hagar, at the prospect of raising up an hel 
sole heir, in fact—to Abram, naturally becomes elated, and begins to treat her 
iistress slightingly. Sarat punishes her so severely that she runs away. But an 
‘angel orders her back, at the same time promising her a gon, whom she is to call 
Ishmael.” 

















3. THE LANGUAGE OF J. 
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1) It is free and flowing. (1) No particular system; while the covenant 
between Yahweh and Abrain is recorded, it is neither the climax, nor the all- 
‘important fact of the narrative, It is connected with no inetition ; and the 
promise made then, is only one of many repeatedly made by Yahweh, in his 
familiar intercourse with the patriarchs. (2) On the other hand, though his 
stories are quite independent, the transition from one to another is smooth and 
onsy. 

2) Tt abounds im sory and tradition. (1) Cnuso of separation between Abram 
and Lot (18:769.); (2) episode of Saral in Egypt (12:10-20); (8) trouble between 
Baral and Hagar (16:4-6) ; (4) Hagar’s meeting with the angel (16:7-12). 

8) Tes wiv, postte and dramatic, in (1) the abundanoe of brief conversations, 
‘as (a) between Abram and Sara! (19:11b-18); (b) Pharaoh and Abram (12:18,18); 
(6) Abram and Lot (18:89); (@) Sarat and Abram in giving Hagar (in this caso 
‘tho contrast is very marked betwoon P and J. ‘The former ule the fact, “And 
Sarai took Hagar,” ote; the latter brings out the fact through a family conference 
between husband and wife (ef, 16:2 with 16:8); the difference being the sameas 
Ddetween an annalist and a novelist]; (¢) Saral’s report of Hagar's misbehavior, 
‘and Abram’s reply (16:6,6); (2) the fact that those conversations are marked as 
much by artistic skill as by deep insight into human nature; e. g(a) the way in 
hich Abram approaches a disagreeable subject: “Behold, I know that thou art 
‘fair woman,” ete. (12:11); (b) the way in which he dismisses Lot: “et there 
‘be no strife between mend thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for 
‘woare brethren, Is not the whole land before thes ? Separate thyself, I pray theo, 
from me,” ete, (18:8,0); (0) the pathos of Sara's words: “ Behold now, Yahweh 
hath restrained me from bearing; go in, T pray theo, to my bandmald; it may be 
that I shall be builded by her;” (A) the natural pride of Hagar at the prospect of 
becoming the mother of Abrams heir; (0) the prompt and emphatic charge made 
by Sarat to her husband ; (8) the beautiful touches of description: (a) the way in 
which an Asiatic monarch treats a fair woman (12:16),—she is noticed, praised, 
taken (b) the description of the fertility of the “plain of Jordan,” “Iike the 
‘garden of Yahweh, like the land of Egypt” (18:10); (c) the description of the 
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futnre * child of the desert,” “he shall be a wild-ass of a man!” (16:12); (@) we 
almost seo the slaughtered animals when we read, “and the birds of prey came 
down on the carcasses, aud Abram drove them away” (16:11). 

4) It is anthropomorphic. (1) Yahweh appears often and familiarly (12:7 ; 
18:14; 16:1-4 and 17); (2) Pharaoh’s plagues come directly from Yahweh (12:17); 
(8) Yahweh's angel (it would scarcely be proper, from a human point of view, that 
‘Yahweh himself should appear to a slave) holds a long conversation with Hagar 
‘even; (4) in Hagar’s mind at least, there soems to be no distinction between an 
angel and Yahweh himself (600.16:18, AYA? OW NPA: (6) the covenant is 
made by Yahweh's passing between the victims (in tho same way as men made a 
treaty ; of, 21:27-80); (6) Yahweh is sen in the form of a burning flame (16:17); 
ct, Ex, 8:2, “the burning bush.” 

5) Wwabounds in historia and geographical references. (1) “The Canaanite 
‘was then in the land” (12:6); (2) “having Bethel on the west and Ai on the 
ast” (12:8); (8) “the Canaanite and Perizzite awelt then in the land” (18:7); 
(4) the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners” (18:18); (6) “as thou goest to 
‘Zoax” (18:10) ; (6) * by the fountain in the way to Shur” (16:7); (7) * itisbetween, 
‘Kadesh and Bered” (16:14); (8) the origin of the name $9 1M} (16:14). 

6) Its individual rather than generic, (1) Abram arrives notin Oanaan, but 
fat tho particular ‘place of Shechem ;” (2) the lovation of his tenta are exactly 
Aeseribod; (8) Lot pitches his tent toward Sodom; (4) Abram’s address is 
“'Mamte’s oaks; (6) the covenants made, not simply “‘on that very day,” but 
“when the sun went down, and it was dark” (16:17); (6) the promised land 
{is bounded by the river of Hgypt and Euphrates (16:18); (7) the angel finds 
Hagar at a particular fountain (16:7). 


5. MATERIAL OF P AND Jit 

‘This may be considered under three heads: 

1) Repetition, or duplioute accounts. (1) Both P and J tell of Abranm’s arrival 
in Canaan (P= 12:6b; J= 12:6); (2) both mention Lot as going with Abram 
(J= 12a; P= 12:6a); (8) according to both they subsequently separate (J = 
18:11a; P= 18:11b); (4) according to both, God appears to Abram, after the 
paration, and makes a covenant with him (J = 16:1,0-11,17eq.; P= 17:1-4,10); 
(6) both relate Hagar’s union with Abram, and Istmael’s birth (P= 16:1,8,15; 
J=16:13,2,4,11); (6) both record God's promise to Abram for multitudinous pos 
terity, and through Isaac (J = 12:2; 16:4sq.;2 P=12:2,6,19). 




















* All thet, trom snother point of view, indloato ototanase of dxcrption, 

+ For the suke of conventonce and brevity, the “material” and the theology” of both P 
‘and J (or JH) are presente together. 

‘Incorporated by H with P. 

|UWhila there is somo doubt whother those verses are J or for the purpose in hand ft 4008 
‘not matter, since wo are comparing the priosly we. the prophate 
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2) Differences in presentation of material. (1) The language and styl, both of 
‘which have been considered in detail elsewhere; (2) P does not know of any fam- 
fly quarrels; ¢, g., Abram and Lot separate for lack of room simply [of. 86:7, 
‘where, according to the same writer, Jacob and Bsan also separate merely for Jack 
of land]; and Sarai has no dificulty whatever with Hagar; but J,on the other 
band, is evidently interested in the * domestic differences” of the patriarchs; (8) 
P says nothing about Saral’s connection with a foreign court, while the pro- 
phetio writers give eo such accounts, possibly three (12:10-20; 20; and also 
26:6-12, where Rebekat is, perhaps, only substituted for Sara, or, if this is the 
original, Sarai is but a different and expanded version of Rebekah, soe Well., 
. 820 and note) ; (4) P locates Abram in 1Y33 PN J, NW YONG (6) Lot 
settles, according to P, in 9937 MY; but according to J, in [IT DI; 
(6) P, consistently, makes Abram, the father, name Ishmael (16:15); J, as usual, 
Toaves it with the mother (16:11); (2) P makes much of eireumeision , J omita it 
entirely. 

8) Inconsistencies. Not only do there seem to be two accounts, and these to be 
Aifferently presented ; but they aro inooaistent, one with the other, "The story of 
“Abrams visit to Egypt (12:10-20), besldes other considerations,—such as (1) the 
fact that it is a story; (2) its diction; (8) its fluent style (all of which bear the 
mprint of J),—Is (4) inconsistent with P's dates; this will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations: ch. 12:4b makes Abram 76 years of age when leaving 
‘Haran (or, which is the same, on entering Onnaan), and 17:17 tells us that Sarai 
‘was ten years younger than Abram the journey to Egypt took place after thelr 
settling in Canaan (probably after Lot had lett them, since he is lost sight of in 
the Egyptian story*), that is, when Sarai was over 66 years old; that « woman at 
‘such an age, however attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court as to endan- 
er her husband's life, is inconceivable. Saral died at the age of 127. She would 
therefore be past middle life; but it must be remembered that longevity does not: 
Aistribute itself equally to all periods of life; it is rather an addition at the end. 
It is further to be noted that at the age of 90 she is described (18:11,12) as 
‘exceedingly 014; and the giving birth to a son at this age is understood to be 
miraculous. 











¢ TRBOLOGY OF P AND J. 

1) (2) According to P's representation, God is exalted far beyond man’s reach, 
as seen in the fact that (a) God appears only on most important; occasions, when 
ho is about to make @ covenant; (b) even then he emphastzes bis almightiness, 
Pau ON 13s (0) when he appears “Abram falls on his face” (17:8,16); (a) the 
covenant consists only in words, a promise and a command: God is present, but 


‘ho let cloue in 18:1 ts probably tobe assigned to H. If It were original, Let would most 
‘naturally come after 1AU¥. 
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not visible. (2) J, on the other hand, represents Yahweh as familiar with and 
near to man; @. g., (a) he appears, in person or through an angel, quite fre 
quently; (b) he punishes Pharaoh, “for Saral’s sake” (12:17), personally; (e) he 
‘sends his angel to restore Hagar to her mistress; (4) to ratify the covenant, 
‘Yahweh “passes through the victims” as a “smoking furnace and flame of fire” 
5:17). 

2) (1) P, persistently and consistently, mentions neither altar nor offering, 
even at the making of a covenant, while (2) J tells of many altars built (12:7,8; 
18:18), and spectiies the victims slaughtered for the covenant. 

8) (1) The great central thought in P's story, to which all the rest is subor- 
inate and introductory, is the institution of circumeision, God's covenant belng 
‘tmprinted on the very flesh of his chosen one and his seed. (2) From J we would 
never know of circumcision as an institution ; and go far as this particular writer® 
{is concerned, even its existence as a custom would soam to date from Moses’ day ; 
cf, Bx. 4:25. Seo Well., p. 840 and note, 





©. Chapter 14 (= B), 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED 10 E+ 
14:1-16,21-24 (all worked over by R, who also added ys. 17-20 (Well., Kuen., 
= J*; Kitt, all except glosses = 12; 17-20, however, are 
5K and 8. regard 14 as of entirely peculiar origin)]; 15:1-6 
‘contain some traces of B (K. and 8., only v. 5 = E). 
2, HN STORY OF OH. 14, 

“Five Kings of the ‘valley of Siddim,’ who for twelve years had been subject 
to Ohedorlaomer, king of Elam, rebel in the thirteenth year. ‘The Blamite, 
‘accompanied by three other kings, marches against the rebels, among whom are 
the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘The latter are utterly routed and thelr pos- 
‘sessions carried off as booty by the victorious party. ‘They carry off also Lot and 
his goods. A fugitive brings the nows to ‘Abram, the Hebrew,’ who immediately 
arms $18 of his trained men, and with the afd of three allied chieftains, pursues 
the conquerors, and rescues, not only his relative, but also the people of Sodom 
‘and their property. On his retum, Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of the 
‘most high God’, brings forth bread and wine, and blesses the Hebrew hero, who 
Tovorently gives him a tithe of everything. The offer of the king of Sodom that 
Abram should retain the restored goods and return only the people, is magnani- 
‘moualy and proudly rejected by the patriarch, who accepts only a portion for the 
‘men who were his confederates.” 








‘4, a8 latino trom B; the Iattor has some reference to olreumeition in Jos. 6:8, ete, 
+No eric claims 14, tt stands end entiraly, for B. R's hand is universally reoognlzed, 
‘The question is, Where dR get hls bar, and how mush dia he add? 
Such asin verses 2 
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5. LANGUAGE OF 14" 
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1) On the whole itis prophetio; from the fact that (1) its eagy and owing sf 
(2) st is vivid and descriptive;t (@) it abounds in historle and geographic rofer- 
‘ences; (A) it is deotdedly individual, a8 aeen (a) in giving the names of the 
contending kings (14:1,2); (b) in deseribing the nations and localities of tho 
‘conquered by Chedorlaomer on his way (14:6-7); (0) in naming the places where 
Abram encountered the conquering armies (yerRes 14, 16); (4) the reference to 
Abram’sallianoe with a foreign chiot[of. 1:29-82; 26 28-81). 

2) On the other hand, it has some of P's peculiarities: 6. g., (1) giving 
‘exact numbers, as (a) the years they served Chedorlaomer (v. 4); (b) the yenr they 
rebelled; (¢) the year of the Blamite's expedition (v. 6); (@) “four kings with the 
five” (v. 9); (¢) Abram’s trained men were $16 (v. 14); (2) being verde and 
repetitious, ns seen in (a) tbe renaming of all the kings in vs. 8,9; (b) thetr sum- 
ming up numerically; (0) repetition of certain expressions, as JY ON and 


PrN... -m9p 


1) Strange phenomena. (1) The chapter presupposes 18:11,12, in that it 
mentions Lot as dwelling in Sodom (v. 12), but gives no impression of Sodom’s 
wickedness, related in 18:18, or in chs. 18, 19. (2) Abram, eo much afraid of 
boing killed by the Egyptians, according to 12:12, appears here as a hero who 
risks his life for a nephao—not his wife—and conquers the combined forees of 
four mighty kings. (8) Tt describes Abram as “the Hebrew,” as if he bad never 
been heard of before; the appellation itself, strange one. (4) ‘The same applies, 
‘though with less force, to Mamre being described as the Amorite, (6) Tt contains 





5 MATERIAL, 








‘me tow doubtful verses in 16 may be disregarded for orltlcal consideration. 
‘All these points are so obvious as to require no lustration. 
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‘many glosses by @ later hand; as (a) \Y¥ NT (vs. 2, 8); (b) NODA OF NIN 
(6. 8)5 (© WIP NNT. 715 (A) fF (v.14) [a name not given to the place before 
the account given in Judges 18:29); (0) PITT PLOY NWTF 17) (6) Te eters 
to Jerusalem (D9¢s in v.18 = YU), priest, tithes, and priestly blessing, thus 
presupposing, at least, Deuteronomy. (7) The names of nations, in vs. 5-7, 
coincide with those in Deut. 2:10-12,20. (8) "Jy, SDWN and NUD , used 
elsewhere as names of places, appear here as names of people, (9) There is not 
‘tho slightest allusion to the strange story here told, in anything that follows it, 

2) Inforences. (1) Tt must be from a late hand, probably = R, who was 
‘sequainted with all agvounts and vocabularies. (2) ‘The original source of the 
logend cannot be determined dogmatically, since the characteristics axe not dect- 
sive. Hence critics differ widely, as indicated on p. 250 and note; some laying 
‘more stress on one set of facts; others, on another. 

Remarks, (1) At first sight, this chapter is strongly against the analysis, 
sinoo erties differ 40 radically as to its source. (2) But are there not as many 
<ificulties in the way of the view which makes it a part of a complete narrative ? 
‘With the exception perhaps of (6) and (7), none of the dificulties enumerated 
above under 6, 1), p- 2518q., can be satisfactorily answered. (8) ‘The whole story 
18 90 isolated from what procedes and follows, that it can be lett out of account 
entirely without interfering with our inquiry. (4), From another stand-potnt, it 
only confirms the critics? position as to the “ibertos of R.” 





4 mmoxoay. 
1) Tt glories Jerusalem and its priesthood, and justifies the latter's claim to 
tithes. 
2) It has some peculiar titles for the deity. 
8) Otherwise, there is nothing decisive, except it be PAYA inv, 22. 


XX The Analysis of Gon. 1811-23120. 


(Subjects: (1) Tho promise of Isaac; (2) Abrahams intercession for Sodom ; 
(8) the rescue of Lot by the angels; (4) Lot and his daughters; (5) Sarah at 
Abimelech’s court; (6) birth of Isaao; (7) Hagar and Ishmael in the desert; (8) 
alliance between Abrabam and Abimelech; (9) the offering up of Isaac; (10) 
Sarah’s death, and the purchase of the cave of Machpelah.) 


A Tho Blement of P. 
1. VERSMS ASSIONED. 
[19:29]%; 21:1 [for FAA reed QYADNI, 2-5 (80 K. and 8.5 Well, Kuen., 
‘Del. deny 1b to P?; Kitt., Del. give also 2a to P2); 28:1-20. 


"his, however, belongs betore 1 





| 86 p. 26, last note, 
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2. BENOPSIS, 

“God fulfils bis promise in time; and when Abraham is 100 years old a son 
is born to bim by Sarah, ‘The child is named Isaac, and is elreumeised on the 
eighth day, Sarah, at the age of 127 years, dies in Kixjath-arba (which is 
Hebron). Having duly mourned over his wife, Abraham—after much bargain- 
‘ing—purchases the cave of Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite; for which he 
pays 400 shekels; the property is made sure to him and is set apart as a family 
burial lot; Sarah’s remains are laid away in it.” 

















4. LANGUAGE, 
1) Ou Wonns. ea mbosen My CH :KM: ot 
() DrnION (10:20 ron; #122041 28:0, 9-8; 40:38, 
rs ( No ND (8:0 of, 1 Chr 1:38,24 
@ay19 eH. (0 9799 >aIy (20: only her, 
wp ane, (3130 (st ota, 
(© [p23 YN (= Abrams abode) an:gt0, $17; 88: 483M throotimes: Ley. 
co TT (284,80, ‘um. 1:8; 2:8 eto, 
= (0) 71798 (8) of, 267 47:0 elo 
4) Naw Wonoa, Pitts 
() 3BNM (28:0: ef. Lay. 26:42, NAB AOE, 
4. EYER OF P, 


It 81) Chronological and numerical; as soon in the fact that (1) Isaac is 
eight days old at circumetsion (21 





4 (2) Abraham 4s 100 years old (21:5); (8) 
)5 (4) Abraham pays for Machpelad 400 shekels 





(28:16,16), 

2) -AMinude, precise, legal. (1) A the abovo examples iustrate this point also; 
(2) Kirjath-arba, which is Hebron, in the land of Canaan (28:2,19); (8) in spectty- 
ing, every time he mentions YH219/7 MAY, its exact location, and what it 
{included (28:17,19); (4) repetition of 7327 with each number in 2 

8) Rigid, stereotyped. Note (2) tho phrase 93 YAN, 28:4,0,205 (2) all 
speakers in the bargaining begin with ‘hear now,” 28:6,8,11,18; (8) the different 
‘parte of the transaction are introduced by set formule, as (a) Abrabam’s speeches 
by “IOND...-137"  28:8,8,125 (b) those of the Hittites by DTAIN MN My 
SOND... 28:5,10,14; (4) Ephron and Abrabam talk all the while “in the oats 
of the people, 28:10,12,16. 

4) Verbose, repetitious. (1) 21:8b adds nothing to 1a; (2) just six words, 
TM «TIT, (out of twelve words) are superfluous in 21:3; (8) 28:1b is a 
clumsy repetition of 1a, in which [])uy might twice be omitted ; (4) 28:6b is not 
needed ; (6) out of eighteen words in 28:11, only the first seven are necessary to 
‘express the thought; (8) out of twenty words in 28:17, only the ft five are need- 
ful; (7) the last seven words in 28:18, and all of ¥. 20, might be omitted, so far as 
concerns the expression of new thought. 
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5. MATERIAL 

1) Remarks, (1) P has but little material in this section, practically nothing 
Dut the transaction of the “cave of Machpelah ;” 19:29 (the parenthetical state- 
ment about Sodom’s destruction) really belongs to the preceding section ; while 
‘the account of Isaae’s birth has been considerably modified by R, 21:1-5. (2) 
‘The principal narrative (ch. 23) is very unique, the other documents knowing 
nothing about it, Hence, neither comparison nor contrast is possible. ‘That it 
te P, has been shown clearly under “Tanguage” and “Style.” (8) The few 
‘verses in 21, which are unmistakably P, fall in very naturally with ch. 17. Isaac 
‘was promised (17:16,10), Isaac is accordingly bom, And, of course, P will tell us 
about the child’s cireumeision and the father's age (21:2-5). 

2) The following points, though strictly belonging to the last section, must be 
noticed bere, because the comparison with J could not have been satisfactorily 
‘made before taking up the latter's material: Notice, then, (1) as compared with J, 
‘we find the following duplleates in the promise of Tsano: (a) according to both, God 
appears to announce Isaac's birth (P=17:16,19 ; J=o18:1-14); (b)the announcement 
4s revolved with laughter (P= 17:17; J = 18:12); (0) the ineredulty is due to 
Abraham's and Sarah's extreme age (P= 17:17b ; J = 18:11,12); (€) according to 
oth, Tsaao is to be born just a year after promise (P= 17:21b; J= 18:10,14). (2) 
As compared with J, we find the following duplicates in the story of Sodom’s 
struction, ‘The single v. 29 of ch. 19 contains (a) the tact that the “cities of 
‘tho plain ” were destroyed (= J in 19:24,26), and (b) the reseue of Lot (= J in 19: 
16-88); (8) there are also the following diferences in the announcement of Isaac: 
(0) acoording to P, it is Abraham who laughs (17:178) (which probably acoounts 
for naming the child Isaae (17:18), the whole presentation being consistent with 
P, who invariably makes the father name the child); while in J it is Sarah who 
nughs; (b) according to P, Abraham is too old to beget a child (17:17); while 
from Jit would seem that Sarah’s age was foremost in mind and the difficulty in 
‘the case (18:11b,12b,18b), (4) As to Lot's deliverance, we must note, (a) according 
to J, he is saved for his own goodness (of. the whole story about his hospitality; 
ut especially 18:16, yoy MAY MdMD)s while P says it is for Abraham's 
sake (18:28); (b) according to J, Lot is sent away before the destruction begins (so 
‘the whole presentation, but particularly 19:22-24); but P tells us he was sent out 
“from the midst of the catastrophe” (18:29). (6) As compared with E, ch. 20 is 
éncompatible with Sarah's age, as given in 17:17 (et. (4) under 8), p. 249, Inst 
seotion; the remarks made there are applicable here, but with greater fore, since 
‘there Sarah was only 65 years, while here she is 90)-t 








*Hloreafter, the material wil bo coneldered () under BP, where tho priestly narsative will 
‘be compared with JB, and (under B, where R will be contrased with I. I¢ ill not ten be 
necessary to discuss “metorial" under J. 

“tA conalderation of eh. 2, in the lig 
maior 





(of 7's account in 18:31,2, wil be found, under 
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8) Tt has already been indicated that the various accounts about Zoaac’s Birth, 
given in 21:1-7, while clearly composite in character, have as yet found no satisfac- 
tory analysis, ‘The difficulty is an insignifeant one, 

4. THEOLOGY 

1) Here again, the small amount of material in this section compels us to 
draw our comparisons from previous sources, 

2) The announcement of Isaac is made by God, according to P, in a formal 
revelation (17:19), Of, with this J's extreme anthropomorphism (18:1-16). 

8) According to P, God destroys the cities directly; aocording to J, he uses 
natural means, “ sulphur and fire,” which probably means voleante action and 
lightning, 

4) P remembers to tell us about Isaac's circumeision; JE, as usual, knows 
nothing of such an institution (of. 8) (2), p. 250}. 

5) ‘The whole story of Abrabam’s purchasing a burial place, is P's way of 
‘making the patriarch legally hold property in the “land of Canaan,” and it is only 
this writer who takes care to gather Sarah, Abraham, Isanc, Rebekah, Leah and 
Sood into it fot. 26:9; 40:20-82; 60:18). ‘The other writers do not refer to it. 





Blomont of J. 
1. VERSES, 

18:1-88 (Well, Kuon,, 17-10,22b-88 = Re; K. and 8., 17-19 = R); 19:1-28, 
80-88 (K, and §,, 80-88 = R); 21:1a,20,7,82-84 (80 K. and 8.; Well, I= Bj 
82,84 = Re; Bud., ob = J [lb belongs, however, after 7]; Kuen., 1*,20 (except 
VPI) = R) = PH; 6,7 = EP); 88-84 = RAY) or JP}; Delt =R, 6-88, 82 
UF; Kitt, 10,7,00,88 — J, but nothing more); 22:20-24 (Well, =; Bud., 
=4, and belongs after 21:0); K, and S., like Dil, except first clause of 20), 

2. SYNOPSIB. 

“Yahweh and two angels appear, inthe form of three men, to Abraham at 
“Mamro's onks.’ He recalves them very hospitably. Yahweh, as spokesman of 
the guests, announces that when the season revives, Sarah shall have & son, 
Sarah, overhearing this remark behind the door, ughs at the idea that at her 
extreme age, Abraham also being old, she should become a mother. Yahweh 
takes her to task for doubting his promise. She, sbashed, says, ‘I did not laugh’ 
Dut Yahweh insists that she did laugh. ‘Then the guests depart, and, as Abraham 
accompanies them, Yahweh tells him confidentially ofthe fate that awaits Sodom, 
Abraham pleads for the doomed eity, reminding Yahweh that there may be some 
good people in it for whose sake the entire place ought to be pardoned. He 
Degins with the possibility of Atty just men; but as Yahweh listens to his 








‘This heading aso wil be troatod hereafter in Whe samo way ad “Material” (ct. note at the 
bottom of the precoding page). 
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pleading he comes down to ten ; and even for that number Yahweh promises to 
save Sodom. Yahweh then departs, and Abraham returns home, Meanwhile, 
‘the two angels (who started for Sodom when Yahweh and Abraham began thelr 
‘eamest conversation) arrive at the elty gate, where Lot receives them politely and 
invites them to spend the night with him, With some reluctance, they accept 
his offer, and enter his house. Before they retire, the Sodomites surround the 
house, and vigorously demand of Lot the surrender of the strangers. Lot steps 
cout to them, locking the door behind him; he begs the mob to respect the right 
‘of hospitality, offering even his two innocent daughters to be treated by the 
rabble ab its pleasure, provided they do not disturb his guests, But the blood- 
thirsty crowd, accusing him of continually playing the jadgo, rush forward to 
break in the door. At this point, the angels interfere: they take Lot into the 
‘house, close the door, and smite the crowd with blindness. ‘They then instruct 
Lot to remove all his near relatives from the city ; but his sons-in-law laugh at 
his fears, And so, at daybreak, the angels urge him to take his wife and two 
daughters and fleo for his life to the mountain. Lot prefers to run to Zoar; is 
granted also this, He reaches this place of refuge, Just as the sun appears above 
the horizon. “Yahweh causes brimstone and re to rain over the doomed cfties, 
‘and they are utterly destroyed, Lot's wito casts a glanco backward—which was 
‘forbidden—and becomes petrified. But Lot is afraid to remain even in Zoar; 80 
hho hides himgolt in a cave with bis two daughters. ‘Theso, thinking that the 
whole world perished in the destruction, decide to perpetuate the race by inter- 
‘course with their father, whom they bring, for two successive nights under the 
influence of wine, and thus accomplish their end, ‘This explains the origin of 
‘Moab (from the elder daughter) and Ammon (from the younger). A year after, 
Iaane is born; and Abraham praises God. Just then, Abrabam learns that his 
brother Nahor (whom he had left in Mesopotamia) has raised up quite a family, 
among others, Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, the youngest son of eight.” 








&. LANGUAGE, 
1) Ox» Wore. (a pyon sit. 
(a) PNA (183130,417,8 ewe, 200,288 a) yy = 









1B owion, 43824 tic, 275 81:18). a8) Tw 9:80, 
@ wro0 29x asad, an pr ae. 





(© nap ass 
toro. 98,2; 1:78, 
raI9a0EWI08. c=) “hm as:242808140, 
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© [hy ass; 1:K20. cao srinsb aoa. 
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i) > 8: 





aa mp as: 418 = BD. 


(ag) Mn asa. 


‘Due PexrarRUCHAL Quesrion. 


2) New Wows 
6) {pe 8:0: only in Nom, 21:15 = 8, 
@ Tip (48:8: ot. 97:20; 48:0055 Re. 
@ ...4y Top (=stand nea (18:8: of. 24:05, 

agar: Num. 1 








@ mp3 assy 
Jos. 118, 

(8 OD ND CAD: of, 84:1; Jos, AL 
tooth: 88:12). 

(© 9m assays ot 41:40; Bx. 0 





P only in Num, 0:3; but in a aomowhat aiter- 
font sonae, 


of 40:17. A poetio word, 
of, Num. 9807 = HA rare 












(9) Npw cs:t0; 1:28); of 90:8; Bx, 14m; 
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(Qo) MPS 18M; 0AM: of. 7:4; Re 81795 
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Am: Nam. 
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a; tat, 
(48) Nw forooe 18: 94,2H: ot, 4:7 5 ETT 
‘orion; Mx 0st; AB:8l; 88:8%; BArT Jou. 24:0, 





am ow ci9:10; BR: 
Be 80; to; 

(20 mn WH: fs, TB ao avo A 

‘Num. 20:1 (ot vero and nous we 

Ar 
2 1 H9AR AU ws eB. 48598, 
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28) Ti“ (18:AM): of. 26:2,R0; 
wo, 
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{9 Wonos roux xowmns wuss 33 Haxi 
‘REUOH (whioh are characteriate of Che 
‘Prophets in 40 fer that they none 
"ute broad voeabularte), 

@) no as). 
(0) 1953 (= old ago) 18:12), 





@ nny am. 
(0 om (WANs only aga tn # Kes. 6 
(h 393 par 0. 

(MEP (awn nowhere dln exept 
ne tw 
co by sm, 


(04) yin 1A): of. Rx. 28; Jon, 











(ae pIDwN eiasT; 20:8 a9): ot. 


4 enna oF J. 
‘eis marked by—1) Freshness and variety, even in describing similar scones 
‘and events, a8 can be seen (1) in comparing the opening verses of 18 with those 
of 19: (8) DNTP PM 18, DANY Op 19:1; (0) AYN InMwN 
18:2, AYN DDN JAN 19:1; (6) TIDY IY DYN NI ON 18:8, 
DOTDY AD ON ND ND 19:2; (4) MAY 18:6, MY 19:8; (2) in the 
absence of the stereotyped style, even in 18:28-88, compare (a) how elaborate is 
the first and general petition, 18:24,25, as compared with the subsequent briefer 
‘modifications of it, 18:27b,28a,29 (but second clause), 80a,81a,82a ; (b) the alterations 
of the phrases 9°79 SANIT ND 737 18:27,81, and 94ND IMP ND ON 
PMID) 18:50,82; while once, v. 29, he omits the introductory phrase entirely. 
(e) the diferent tords in Yahweh's replies: ‘NNW v. 285 NIMWN ND va 
28,81,82; WYN NP vs. 29,50. 
a heretofore, all JB words wil be considered under J, unlse they oooir atin I pase 
sets 
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2) Descriptive touches, us seen (1) in designations of the me of day: (a) DNS 
VA 18:15 (b) IVD 103; (0) MOY Tw Ww) 1925; (NY DVT 
19:28; (6) ID DAADN DIWN; @) in the use of circumstantial clauses, a8 (a) 
Dy Dey NYT 18:15 (0) WY NIM 18:8; (0) MyBL FAWN 18:10; (a) 
SPIN NIA 181105 (6) PH ATTN 1845 (0 FPA DAMINY 18:18; (@) BY) 
Swy 19:5 GH) IDDV" DW 19:4; @) VAD ASTM 19:6; ) AbTT ANY 
‘Pad 19:10; (8) in the employment of emphatic repetition, as (a) 18:24, “for the 
sake of the fifty, etc,;” (b) 19:4, “men of the city, mon of Sodom;” (¢) 19:24b, 
“brimstone and fie, from Yahweh from heaven.” 

8) Vividness, (1) Study the pictare of hospitality presented in Abrabam’s 
treatment of his guests: (a) he runs to meet them, 18:2; (b) he entreats them 
(QXY-DN), a8 personal favor to him ("D) }P SMNNVD NY DN), not to pass by 
him, 18:8; (0) they are asked to recline under a tree, 18:5; (4) he makes them 
‘feel that they will not be a burden to him, “I will fetch a morsel of bread to 
stay your hearts,” while intending to make a banquet; (¢) he prepares the meal 
with all possible speed, “Abraham hasions to Sarah, and tells her to make ready 
quickly. He runs to the herd. ...and his servant makes haste to dress the calf,” 
18:6,7; (f) everything is done from a full hand; Sarah is to take three seahe 
(=75 + 1bs, of fine flour (no three men, or even angel, could consume so much 
{in one meal); “he takes a whole cal, 18:8b, 7; (g) ho waite on them in person, 
18:8, (2) Abrabam’s plea for doomed Sodom is terribly earnest: (a) ho appeals 
to God's justice: “ Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked ?” “Sha 
not the Judge of all the world do right?” (vs. 28,26); (b) he humbles himself now: 
that ho is asking a favor (which isin touching contrast to his customary famil- 
jarity with Yahweh). (0) But as his request is granted, he persists till he comes 
down to ten. (8) We have a most graphic description of a mob: ‘The entire popu- 
lation of Sodom, young and old, surround Lot's house; they ory out to him, 
“Whore are the men who have come to theo to-night? bring them out to us, 
‘that we may abuse them,” ete, (4) Not less picturesque is the rescue of Lot's 
family by the angels. (6) Note the master-touch in va, 97,28: Abraham 
returns to the spot where he entreated God's mercy, and. seriously surveys the 
plain; but he sees it is all turned into smoke. 

4) Stories, ‘The entire section is a collection of stories: (1) angels’ visit to 
“Abraham; (2) attitude of Sodomites towards strangers; (8) Lot rescued; (4) the 
fate of his wife; (6) Lot’s daughters in the cave, 

8) Anthropomorphism. (1) God and two angels pay Abraham a visit; (2) 
‘they all look like ordinary men ; (8) they eat a dinner; (4) Yahweh disputes with 
Sarah about her laughing: she says ‘I aia not;” ho insists “You aid; (6) 
‘Abraham's bargaining for Sodom; (6) Yahweh cannot conoes! anything from 
‘Abraham, since the latter s to become great, 19:17,18; (7) Yahweh goes down to 
‘Sodom to inspect its condition, 18:21; (6) human-like action of the angels in 
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Sodom; (9) Lot and his family are instructed ‘not to look back,” and his wite 
actually loses her life for #0 doing, because Yahweh does not wish man to 9e0 His 
operations (et. 2:2), 

6) Religious instruction (= prophecy). (1) Compare God’s nearness to, and 
Interest in, human affairs. (2) The truly good man prays and pleads even for the 
most degraded sinners, (8) God accepts the prayers of the righteous. (4) Lot is 
saved for his goodness; Sodom perishes in her wickedness. (5) God's judgments 
are on the side of merey ; he would pardon the whole place for ten good men. 

17) Pums, as seen in (1) YR, because TYW¥ID , 19:22; (2) INV, because 
DN-+ND oF BND; (8) PHOYI-IYD , Deoauso NgyPa 


©; Bloment of B, 
1. VERSES, 
20 [except v. 18, and FYNDL OMY in d= Rj wo K, and $.); 21:6,8- 
1, 22-89 (80 K, and 8.; Well, also 2a,7,88 = E; Bud, Kuen., Kitt, throw out 
only 6b; Del., also 7 = B); 22:1,2%,8-10, 11%, 12,18, 14%, 19[15-18 = R) (Kitt, 14 
= R, who got it from J; he says nothing about 19; Well, 20-24 also = 1; 
Kand 8,14 = R), 











2 SYNOPSIS, 

“cccscees From there Abraham moves to the South Land, and tales up his 
abode in Gerar, He introduoes Sarah as a sister, and King Abimolech takes her 
to his court, God informs the king, in a dream, that sho is a married woman, 
‘and commands him to restore her to hor hushand, who is a prophet and will pray 
for him, Abimelech sends for Abraham, and reproaches him for his act of decep- 
tion, Abraham offers, as an excuse, self-defense, and also the fact that Sarah ie 
a half-sister of his. Abimelech not only restores Sarah, but gives handsome 
presents to Abratiam, and invites him to make his home wherever he pleases, 
At the prayer of Abraham, Abimelech and his household are restored. [At 
‘Isaac's birth] Sarah says, God has made her a laughing-stock;; all who hear (ot 
Aer giving birth to a ebild) will laugh. (Tis probably suggested the name Isaac.) 
‘When the child is weaned, Abraham makes a great feast. Ishmasl makes sport; 
ft Sarah’s request, Abraham banishes the boy and his mother. He is promised, 
however, that while Isnao shall be his seed, Ishmael will become anation. ‘The 
mother, with the child in her arms, wanders in the desert of Beer-shoba; the 
‘water fails. In despatr, she drops him beside a shrub and sits at a distance 
because she eannot se0 him die, An angel calls encouragingly; God points out 
to her a well of water. Sho relieves his thirst and he lives. God watches over 
the boy; he becomes a great hunter, dwells in the wildemess of Paran and 
marries a wife from Egypt. 

“Abimelech sosks an alliance with Abraham ; the latter reproves the former 
because of a certain well which hd been violently taken away. After a denial on 
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‘tho part of Abimelech, the covenant is entered into. ‘The place is ealled Boer. 
sheba, the well of the oath, Ablmelech then returns to Philistia, 

“God commands Abraham to suerifice Isaac, his only son, on & mountain in 
Moriah, Abraham immediately sets out, and reaches the place within three days, 
‘The altar being prepared, and Isaac bound, he proceeds to offer him as a sacrilce, 
But an angel calls down from heaven and informs him that t was only a trial of 
his faith, Abraham then esplos a ram caught by its horns in a bush; this he 
offers up instead of his son. He, with his attendants, returns to Beer-sheba.” 

8. LANGUAGE. 
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Before taking up in detail the characteristics of E's style, the following 
anticipatory remarks deserve notice: (1) Being prophetic, wo may expect him 
to be in the main like J; (2) with P, however, he has almost nothing in com- 


3 and B, voth belng prophatc, havo a groat deal in common in vooubulary a well as in 
style. Hence many words hitherto considered as J, are really JE, and may be ealled here Ox, 
‘hough B, as such, appoars here forthe frst time, 

‘Seo J, tls section. 

30e undor special charectoritios” of thi author, following page. 

(of. Fusing WI7-D3 quite frequentiy. 
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‘mon; his uso of DYN" is only apparently Uke P, for E continues to use this 
term for deity throughout his narative, while P would use 7? even in Genesis, 
were it not for the question of consistency with his statement in 6:8; (8) the 
prophetic traits are often more intensely exhibited in E than in J; (4) this 
‘writer's material is fragmentary, as we find it, there being no complete or contin- 
‘uous story;—a fact due, in large part, to the similarity of his material to that of 
4, the two being easily blended, or ono substituted for the other: (6) the follow- 
{ng special characteristics have been noted and may be stated in general terms by 
way of introduction ; (a) the exclusive use of DYFTON ; (b) the occasional use of 
the plural form of the verb with the name of God (ef, 20:12; 86:7); (a) the tro- 
quent oecurrence of dreams, espeslally as revelations from God (of. 20:9,6: 88:12; 
81;10,11,24; 87:5-8,9,10; 40:9-11,16,17; 41:1~7); (a) frequent reference to angels, 
as God’s representatives, ‘calling down from heaven ” (21:17; 22:11); (¢) repetition 
ot proper names in calling (cf. 28:11; Bx. 8:4); (t) statements respecting three 
days’ journey (of, 28:4; Ex, 8:18; 8:28; 15:22; Num. 18:88); (g) references to 
‘the existence of “strange gods’ in the families of the patriarchs (cf. $1:19,24; 
‘85:4; Josh. 24:2); (b) the spectal interest exhibited in places and traditions of 
northern as over against southern Israel. 

1) He is interested in geography and archaology.t (1) Abraham dwells between 
Kndesh and Shur, 20:1. (2) Hagar wanders in the desert of Beer-aheba, 21:14. 
(8) Ishmael makes his abode in the desert of Paran, 21:21. (4) His wife is from 
Bgypt, 21:21. (5) Origin of the name “ Beer-sheba,” 21:81, 

2) Ho is vid and desorptivest as seen (1) in his method of presenting mate- 
rial by means of conversation: (a) God and Abimlech, 20:8-7, in which four 
Points are indirectly Drought out; (0) details of the way in which Abimelech 
‘came to tako Sarah, 20:6; (6) the testimony of God himself to Abimelech’s inno- 
cence, 20:6; (y) the representation of Abraham as a prophet, 20:7a; (3) God’s 
threat that he will avenge Abraham, if his wife is not returned, 20:8b,7b. (b) 
Abimelech and Abraham, 20:0-18, informing us of (a) Abraham’s motive, v.11; 
(8) why she was called sister rather than something else, y. 12; (y) their standing 
agreement as to the mode of deception, v. 18. (c) Abimelech and Abrabam’s alli- 
‘ance, 21:22-80, disclosing (c) Abraham’s prosperity, v. 2a ; (9) that Abimelech’s 
servants, without his knowledge, robbed Abrabam of a wel, vs. 25,20. (a) 3ftnor 
talk: (a) Abimelesh’s offre to Abraham and Sarah, 20:16,16; (9) Sarah asking 
Abraham to banish Hagar and her son, 21:10; (y) God's instruction on this point, 
21:12; (4) Angel to Hagar, 21:170,18; («) God directing to sacrifice Tsnac, 28:2; 
(6) Abraham leaving his servants behind, 22:5; (7) Isaac and Abraham in refer- 
ence to the vietim, 28:7,8; (0) angel to Abraham, 28:12. (2) In the use of oireum- 
stantial clauses: (a) for she is a man’s wite,” 20:8; (b) “having done deeds unto 
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ie that ought not to be done,” 20:9b; (e) “putting it on her shoulder, ete.” 21: 
14; (@) ‘since neither didet thon tell me, neither yet hoard I of i, ete.” 21:20b ; 
(e) “while I and the hoy, ete.” 28:6; (f) “seeing thou hast not withheld, ete,” 
22:12; (g) “ caught in the thicket by its horns,” 22:13. 
8) He is highly dramatic. (1) Tn not telling us all the facts at once, but keep- 
{ng us in suspense till the denouement is folly developed, as seen (a) in omitting 
‘any motive or reason for Abraham's action in calling Sarah a sister (20:2a), that it 
‘may all be explained later (cf. vs. 11,18) ; (b) in not assigning any reason for Abime- 
lech’s taking Sarah to his court, the reader being allowed to infer, from v. 11b, 
that her beauty must have been 0 great as to endanger her husband’s life ; (c) 
{n withholding the xesult of Abraham’s trial till we reach v.12, (2) In working 
up toward a cima; note (a) in the story of Hagar's banishment (21:14-17), how 
our sympathies are more and more enlisted : she starts out with scanty provisions, 
and the child upon her shoulder; she is lost in tho desert; the water fails; the 
‘unfortunate mother drops the child, and flees from the spot, that she may not see 
his dying agonies; but Just as she breaks out in despairing tears, the angel's 
‘voice calls out from heaven; (b) in offering up Isaac, how gradually the reality 
of tho transaction grows upon one: Abraham starts out on a journey with his 
son and servants; at a little distance from the appointed place he dismounts, and 
‘walks alone with Taaac; the later 18 made to bear the wood that is soon to con- 
sume him; in bllssful ignorance, he asks, “Where 1s the victim ?” Abraham 
answers evaaively, “Tho Lord will provide;” the spot is reached, the altar built, 
Inge bound, put on the altar, the knife lifted,—and then the angel interferes. 
(8) In selecting « central fgure, and grouping all the events about i, & g., (a) In 
the 20th chapter, Abraham is the principal actor; Sarah is mentioned as the 
“woman ” (y. 8), “the man’s wife” (v. 7); itis Abraham who causes her to be 
taken to court (v. 2); it is because he is a prophet that she is to be returned 
(v7); the king blames him (not Sarah) for the deception and its consequences; 
the rewards or prosents are given to Abraham; at his prayer, Abimelech’s family 
{iw relieved; (b) n 21:10-21, Tshmacl is the hero ; Sarah wants Hagar banished ; 
but the emphasis, after all, ison ‘her son,” for he is not to bo hetr with Isaac; 
in the sufferings that follow “ the child” is continually emphasized, and heaven 
‘itself opens rather to the innocent ery of the boy than to his mother’s heart-rend- 
ing tears; (c) in cb. 22, 6 8 again Abraham (not Isaac, strange to say) who is the 
principal actor; his every movement and word are carefully recorded—trom the 
“ saddling of the ass” to the “Litting of the knife.” (4) In keeping one great theme 
Defore him, whatever the details. The selection of characters, though apparently 
strange, is due only to the selection of thought. What the prophet really wants, 
to tell us is, that God will take care of his own, whatever be thelr afietions and 
trials, Hence the subject is Abraham, Me troubles about Sarah, Ishmael and 
Isanc, and how all things “worked together for good ” for him who trusted God. 
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4) Hie is prophetic furnishing religious instruction), He teaches us, ¢. g., that 
(1) God is interested in human affairs; (2) He watches over those that trust in 
Him; (8) upright men (heathen even, 20:4,6) are providentially kept from moral 
‘evil (4) He hears the prayer of the righteous (20:7,17); (6) He hears the ery of the 
{innocent (21:17), and (6) provides for them even in the desert (21:18); (7) the good 
rman is prosperous, and his favor is sought after by others (21:22, 29); (8) true 
faith goes calmly to its task, and attends to the minutest details of duty even 
‘when a catastrophe is impending. 

5) He abounds in stories, The whole material (chs. 20-82) being nothing but 
‘collection of stories, 

6) He possesses certain peculiar® characteristics, (1) God's appearing in 
reams, 20:8,6; (2) a plural verb with Blobim, 20:18; (8) angels calling down 
from heaven, 21:17; 28:11; (A) “three days? Journey,” 22:4; (5) repetition of 
proper name, in calling a person, 22:11. 








6. MATERIAL, 

1) Duplicates, (1) Chapter 20 seems to be but a different version of 12:10- 
20f; the general resemblance is striking, sinoo in both (a) Abraham represents her 
‘as sister; (b) the motive being fear for his life; (0) Sarah is taken to a foreign 
court; (@) God interferes in her behalf; (2) the king as well as his entire house- 
Dold sufter; (f) the foreign prince blames Atbraham (note the similarity of the lan- 
guage: 9 WY PNT Hd 12:18, and 93 MWY APD 20:0); (g) Sarah is then 
restored; (h) Abraham recelves bonus. (2) 21:10-21 seems to bea modification of 
16:6,14, the points of contact being (a) Sarah’s disiike to Hagar and her offspring 
(potential or actual); (b) treatment of Hagar in such a way that she leaves (volun- 
tarily or foreedly) ; (c) conversation in the desert with an angel; (d) his promise 
that she shall have great future for her son ; {e) a well in the desert. (8) 21:22- 
431 is essentially the same as 26:26-88, sinco In both (a) Abimelech is king and 
‘Phichol a commander in chiet; (b) they come bocause of the patrareh’s prosperity; 
(c) they desire and obtain a covenant of peaoe ; (A), the event takes place in Beer 
sheba ; (¢) the name of the plaoe is in some way connected with “seven.” 

2) Differences, ‘These stories, while having resemblances enough to show that 
they relate to the same event, nevertheless vary enough to indicate thelr Itterary 
ndependence; note (1) in ch. 20, as compared with 12:10-20, the following ditter- 
‘ences in details: (a) E places Sarah in Abimelech’s court at Gerar (20:2), J takes 
her to Pharaoh in Egypt (12:16) ; (b) according to 3, the suffering or disease of 
the king and of his house isto prevent him from sin (18:8 in connection with 17); 
Dut J refers to it as punishment (18:17); (e) the king of Gorar invites Abraham to 
stay in bis country (20:16), but Pharaoh sends him away (18:19b-80); (4)  mag- 





*4.24,n0t in common with J. 
+The consideration of 26:61, fn this connection, wil be taken up lear (of. p. #7284). 
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nifles Abraham as prophet and interoesors Jas nothing shout this. (2) The two 
accounts of Hagar’s banishment present the following differences: (a) accord- 
{ng to E, abe is driven out (21:14); J says sho was so treated that she fled (16:6); 
(b) according to 2, she leaves Abraham’s house with Ishmael on her shoulder; 
according to J, the child is stl unborn; (0) In , Ishmael i the eaws (21:8); in J, 
‘Hagar herse is to blame; (@) in E, itis Abrabam himself who sends her away 
(21:14); im J, her treatment is left to Sarah (16:6); (0) according to E, sho is 
treated moro humanely (21:14) than she is in J's story (16:6); (0) in B, the angel 
calls down from heaven (21:17); in J, he meets her on the road (16:7) ; (g) in E, she 
‘finds the well (21:19a); in J, she is found at the well (16:7,14), (3) The consid- 
ration of 21:22-81 must be deferred til we reach its parall, 26:26-88; but the 
principal differences are, (a) for Abrabam (in 21) Jsaae is put (in 26), (b) differ- 
ent clreumstance for Beersheba. 

8) Inconsistencies. Not only is TE distinct in language, style, and manner of 
presentation, but also his material is incompatile with previous accounts of both 
Pand J. (1) 4s compared with P, (a) ch. 20 cannot be reconciled by any possi- 
Dillty of interpretation with Sarah’s ago as given in 17:17. ‘That which is said 
here of Sarah could not possibly be spoken of a woman ninety yenrs of age, Stil 
further, (b) 21:14-20 is unnaturat when compared with 16:16; 17:24,25. In these 
latter passages Ishmael is thirteen years of age when Isaac is promised ; hence is 
fourteen when the latter is born, Ishmael is banished after Isaac is formally 
weaned (21:8-10), ‘The feast of weaning did not take place before the child was: 
‘treo yeurs old, Ishmael was, therefore, seventeen years of age. Now, why or 
how should Hagar carry such a lad on her shoulder? (v.14). Why should ho be 
80 helpless when cast down under the bush ? (vs. 15,16). Why should the angel 
instruct the exhausted mother to “lift up the boy"? (v. 18). Then (2) ch. 20 is 
not less out of harmony (a) with 18:11,12 (J's statement that Sarah was very old) 
Ikneeds no elaboration; and (b) if this incldent at Gerar is simply another event 
by the same writer as the author of 12:10-20, is it conceivable that Abraham, after 
his experience in Bgypt, would repeat the same deception at Gera, espectally 
‘at a time when Sarah’s condition was so critical? The material, then, without 
‘reference to other considerations, is ireconellable with thatof either P or J; it must 
de trom a diferent souree, and the argument becomes much stronger when wo 
‘ind that just this material, so much out of harmony with what has gone before, 
has linguistic peculiarities which also distinguish it from the other writers. 

4) It is, however, evident that E’s matter begins very abruptly; “And Abra- 
hham moved thence...” Whence? There undoubtedly existed a full history of 
‘the patriarchs by the author. (Cf. Jos. 4:2, where the résumé begins with Terab.] 
Perhaps R did nothave alt of this story. Perhaps the early material was so similar 
‘to that of J as not to require repetition. The only thing which appears certain is 
that we have a new waiter. 
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4. iRoLoay. 

1) In general, this author's view of God’s relation to man is about midway 
Dotween P's stiff superiority and J's aggravating anthropomorphism. We notice 
(1) God is interested in human affairs, and yot he does not “come down” to find 
out things; (2) he appears nelther formally nor visibly, but in dreams; (8) his 
visits are frequent, but hardly familiar; (4) angels axe employed; but instead ot 
‘walking about on the highways, they ‘call down from heaven.” 

42) It is nevertheless true that his conception resembles J's more than it does 
P's: (1) altars and sacrifce aro as old as the patriarchs; there is even the possi. 
bility of human sacrifice in thetr day. (2) God employs natural means (sickness, 
for instance, to prevent intercourse between Abimelech and Sarah). (8) He 
‘indood reveals himself to, and is interested in, a heathen prince; but Abraham is 
his favorite, 

8) His monotieiom is not so strict even as that of J: (1) He uses O'S 
‘exclusively ; (2) occasionally even with a plural verb, 


XL The Analysis of Gon. 24:1-28:9, 


[Subjects (1) Isao courte Rebeka by proxy, and marries her; (2) Abraham 
‘and Ishmael die; (8) Esau and Jacob are born; (4) Lsaao and Abimelech ; (5) 
‘Taoob gets Esau’s blessing by deoolt; (8) Jaood sent: to Paddan.) 


A. Blomont of P. 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED, 
26:7-110,12-17,10,90,...28b; 26:84eq.; 27:46 (Kuen., Del., K. and 8. =); 
28:1-9, 
2, SYNOPSIS. 

“Abraham, having completed 176 years, dies, and is buried by Isaac and Ish- 
‘mael in the cave of Machpelah, near Sarah. Gods blessing is then transferred to 
Isaac. [Ishmael having raised up twelve princes (all of whom are given by name) 
‘passes away at the ago of 187.] When forty years of ago, Isaac marries Rebekah, 
tho daughter of Bethuel from Paddan-aram ; and he is sixty years old, when they 
(Bsau and Jacob*) are born. Esau, at forty, marries two Hittite women, who are a 
souroe of displeasure to Isaac and Rebekah. Isaac accordingly instructs Jacob not 
to take a wife ‘from the daughters of Canaan,’ but to go to Paddan-aram and marry 
one of Laban's daughters. ‘And thus Hl-Shaddat will bless thee and make thee 
‘an assombly of nations; and Abraham’s blessing will be transferred unto thee 
‘and thy seed.’ Jacob leaves, as directed, for Paddan-aram. Esau, seeing how 
issatisfied Insc is with Canaanitish women, takes, in addition to his wives, 
‘a daughter of Ishmael.”” 





‘The names haveto be supplied trom a diferent account which B has inserted, 
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8, LANGUAGE OF P. 
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4. SUYLE. 

It is—1) Numerical, as seen (1) in the hundred and three score and fifteen 

years of Abraham's life, 25:7; (2) twelve princes, 25:16; (8) the years of Ishmael 

‘wore 197, 25:17; (4) Isaac was sixty years old, eto., 26:26b; (5) Isaac marrios at 
forty, 26:20 ; (6) Esau marries at forty, 26:34. 











2) Systematic, as seen (1) ‘Phe toledoth of Ishmael, 25:12 (this, it will be 
remembered, {8 the eoventh of a ten-series); (2) The toledoth of Isaac, 25:19 (the 
eighth tn the series). 


8) Storeotyped. Noto the phrases (1) YF *3w, 25:7,175 (2) MON Wa 
WY ON EON, 25:8,175 (8) HTS ONY, 25:12,195 (4) END 1, 25:20; 
28:0 (of. 16:3). 

4) Verbose and repetitious, (1) “These are the days of the years of the life 
«which he lived,” 25:7 ; (2) PLIWy repeated with each of connected numerals, 
26:7,17; (8) after having given us @ whole chapter (28) about the legal transaction 
of the “cave in Machpelah,” he tells the story over again in 25:0b, 10; (4) in 
describing & woman, he not only tells us who her father is, but often also whose 
sister she is, 2f 4 28:9; (5) that we may be certain of a person’s death, he 
eseribes it thus: “And he gave up the ghost, and died....and was gathered to his 
people,” 25:8,17; (8) to refresh our memory, ho tells us that “Ishmael was the 
son of Abrabam, whom Hagar, the Egyptian, Sarah’s servant, bore unto Abra- 
ham,” 26:12; (7) the customary heading, “ and these are the generations of Ish- 
acl,” is strengthened by, “and these are the names of the ekildven of Zehmael, by 
their names, according to their generations,” and finally desoribed by ‘these are the 
children of Ishmael, and these are their names,” 25:12,18,16; (8) all that is really 
‘necessary in his material is: six words (out of thirteen) in 2 four words (out 
of ten) in vs. 8,9a,11a; first three words (out of twelve) in vs. 12,18b,14,16; eight 
‘words (out of fifteen) in 17; frst three words (out of nine) in vs. 19,200, (a verge 
‘which B omitted), 280; 26:84eq.; six words in 27:408, and six words in 27:40b (or 
twelve out of twenty-one); 28:1-6a,8, (omitting the last clause); that is, only fif- 
teen verses out of twenty-five. 


‘“Fmysatf should not oall it characteratte of P. 
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5) Cold and Wyle. Nothing but a register of deaths, births and marriages, 
as follows: (1) deaths; (a) Abraham’s, 26:7-10; (b) Ishmael’s, 25:17; (2) births; 
(a) Ishmael’s twelve children, 26:12-16; (b) Isaac's two children; (8) marriages; 
(a) Isaac and Rebekah, 26:20; (b) Esau with Judith and Basemath, 26:34; (c) 
Taco goes to find a wite, 28:1-5; (a) Esau with Mahalath, 28:6-8. 

4, MATBRIAL, 

1) Duplicates. (1) Isaac bestows his blessing on Jacob (JB = 27:1-40; P= 
26:10,88q,); (2) Jacob is sent away by his parents to Rebekah’s people (JE = 2 
41-45; P= 27:46; 28:10,2,5. 

2) Differences, As usual, P knows nothing of famély difieuties. (1) Jacob 
gots his blessing stmply because he leaves home; there 18 no cheating or rivalry 
Detween him and sau. (2) Jacob leaves home simply because his parents do not 
‘ish him to marry in the neighborhood ; no hatred on the part of sau, no fear 
‘on Jacob's part, 

8) Omissions, We find nothing in JE about (1) Abraham's death, (2) Sarah's 
oath, (8) Ishmael's death, Some crities* think the first, at least, existed, but 
‘was omitted by R. 









4. rRoLoay. 
‘This seotion of P contains no material of a theological nature. 


B. Bloment of J. 
1. VERSES ASSIONED. 

26:5,11b,180 (Well. Kuen., Kitt, 26:1-6,11b; Del. 25:1-8,18,11b5 K, and 
8., 1-5, 1b, 18 to DYN); 24 [except 62, 67 and YX AW in 67a = Ry 
(Well, Kuen., K. and S., give also 62 and 67b [except }N = YIN), claiming 
‘that there existed an account of Abrabam’s death immediately after v. 62. They 
Also leave this chapter Before 25, in Itanatural place. 80 also Del., who, however, 
omits 67b); 20:2, Arst three words of 2;8a,7-14,160q.,10-88 [frat three words of 
1,2 boginning with "WOR, 6-= By 8b = Re; OAABN.... 1D in 1a,16,18 
=] (Well, 10,16,18 = RAE); 2-5 = Be; Kuen, 19 b-5aR'; 16,18 = RIE); 
‘Del., 26:1-88*= J, worked over by R, expanded by D%(R*) in vs. 2-6, and supple- 
‘mented by R from E in vs. 6-88, specifically in 6,26, and 82; Kitt,, 7aq.,26,28-88 
=R from E(?); 1518—R; K and 8., DAIIN-....73 in vs. 1,2b,80-5,16, 
18=R; otherwise all thea erties assign 26:1-88 to J); 26:21-84 [except 260—= 
BF, and traces of E in 25,27] (Well, 24-26ab = H(?}; Kuen., Bud., K. and 8, all 
agreo with Dill; Del., 4-25ab,27-84 may be E or J); 87:1-45[= JB; J is found, 
though not separable in (7),5,20)24-27,808 to SOY" FN, 96-2844b or Asa 
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eto, See H below] (Well., J apparent in 7,20,24-27,80a,28s.; 80 Del., adding a 
trace of Jin 48; so Kitt., adding 15 in part, 29b,85-88,45, but omitting 985q.; 
K, and S., 1a,2-4a,5-10,l40q.,17,180,20,24-27, last three words in 28,29b-82 
[exoept 80 YON..." MM, 36-894 40-4945 = J; all the rest =, except 
46=R), 





2. SENOPSIB 

“Abraham gives all his property to Tsaac, who settles down at Beer-labal-rol, 
‘Belng old and prosperous, Abraham adjures his steward not to take a wife for 
Inaac from the Canaanites, but from his own family. ‘The servant takes & solemn 
‘oath to comply with these conditions, and sots out for Aram-naharaim, to the 
city of Nahor (Abraham's brother), ‘Then follows a long and detailed description 
of the interview with Rebekah and her return with the servant to bocome Isaac's 
wife, Isaac taies her to the house and marries her, He moves to Gorar, where 
‘Yahweh appoars to him and renews his covenant made with Abraham, Rebekah 
he represents as a sister, fearing lest the people may Kill him because of her 
Ddeauty. After some days, Abimelech, the king of Gerar, notis that the relations 
Detween Tsane and Rebekah are too familiar to be merely fraternal. He reproves 
iim for a mistepresentation which might have led to sinful consequences; but 
{ssues & proclamation to his people to let tbls man and wife alone, Isaac devotes 
himeelf to agriculture, and is so successful that he arouses tho Jealousy of the 
‘king. He is thus compelied to move to the valley of Gerar, where his servants 
find & spring; the shepherds of Gerar, however, contest their right to its use. 
‘The same thing is repeated at their seoond attempt to procure water; but when 
tho third well {s dug there is no trouble, From there Tsaso goos to Boor-sheba, 
‘where Yahweh appears and comforts him; he builds an altar. King Abimelech 
‘and his commander-in-chief, Phichol, come to him, and destre to make an alliance 
with him, which he accepts, ‘Then his servants find a well which he calls Stabah 
hence the name of the place, Beer-shoba, Rebekah belng childless, Isaac prays to 
‘Yahweh, who hears him, and Rebekah conceives. ‘Twins are to be born, who 
‘will continually strive for supremacy, but the elder will be subject to the younger. 
In the fullness of time, the first child comes out red and hairy, and they call it 
‘Esau; the other comes out holding his brother by the hae, henoe his name Jacob. 
As they grew up, Haan became a hunter; while Jacob was a shepherd. Isaac 
loved Esau, but Rebekah preferred Jacob. 

“Once, when Jacob was boiling pottage, Esau comes in from the chase very 
tired, and requests some, Jacob says, ‘Sell me your birthright for it” sau 
replies, ‘I am at the point to dio; what profit shall the birthright do to me?? 
Saco makes the bargain sure by an oath, and gives the pottage to his brother, 
who, having satistied bis appetite, depart, despising his brthright.”* 
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4 STYEB OF JR, 

Tt is—1) Free and flowing. (1) ‘There is not found a formal statement in the 
entire narrative, although the aim, of course, is the same as that of P, viz., to 
eseribe the origin of Jacob and Esau and their relation one to another. We 
‘may note (a) how gracefully Rebekah is introduced (ch. 24); (b) how the whole 
future history of Israel and Edom is summed up in the few words of the oracle 
(26:28) ; (0) how the character of the two boys is depicted in a story (25:20-84); 
(@) how thrilling is the manner in which Jacob obtains his blessing ; and (e) how, 
after all, this is only the writer's method of sending him to Aram. (2) ‘There is 
order, to be sure, in this matefial, but no system. We feel from the very start 
(26:28) that Jacob is the hero ; still Bsau is kept in sight. He appears as a side 
‘Ught all along, and is st last brought into reconciliation with his brother (¢ 
4aq.). (8) The transition from one topic to another is easy, scarcely noticeable; 
©. g(a) ch. 24 begins with Abraham, but we are soon lost in Isaac's courtship 
by proxy; (0) @ step changes Rebekah’s girlhood into maternity, and thus, 
naturally enough, we are introduced to Jacob, the most important of all the 
patriarchs. 

2) Full of stories. ‘These may merely be indicated: (1) Abrabam’s servant 
and Rebekah (24); (2) Rebekah’s hand maternity (25:21-28); (8) Esau and Jacob 
‘ag children (25:24-28); (4) Jacob gots the birthright (26:20-84); (6) Rebekah in 
Gorart (26:6-11); (8) Jeaac's experiences in Philistia (26:12-88); (7) Jacob obtains 
the blessing (22:1-40) ; (8) his flight to Laban (27:41-46). 

8) Dramatic, poatic, picturesque. Only a few out of many points may be cited : 
(1) the presentation of material through conversation; ¢. g., (a) Abraham's ideas 
fon intermarriage, as well as his utter separation from his birthplace, could not 
'bo more emphatically expressed than in the solemn talk between him and his serv- 
ant (24:2-0); (b) the servant’s talk; his prayerful soliloquy, his inqulries of 
‘Rebekah, and her artless answers, his direct and pointed story to her parents; (¢) 
the business-like speech of Laban and Bethuel, Laban’s welcome (v. 81), the 
‘acceptance of the proposal (v8. 80,51), the effort to detain Rebekah (vs. 55-58) ; (2) 
‘Taoob’s bargain with Esau (25:29-82); (e) the account of the blessing, Isaac and 
Banu (27:1-4), Rebekah and Jacob (vs. 6-13), Jacob and Isaac (vs. 19-21), Esau 
and Isaac (vs. 81-40), Rebekah’s last words to Jacob (vs. 42-45). (2) Human 
‘nature depicted: (a) The servant in bis prayer shows a calm confidence that 
‘Yahweh will “act kindly” to his master; (b) as soons as ho learns the parent- 
age of the girl he feels confident of success, and thanks Yahweh; (c) Laban’s 
hospitality, unbounded—bat due to the rich character of the gifts bestowed upon 
his sister; (d) business before pleasure ; for the servant refuses to eat till he has 
told his errand; (e) the sercant’s story is a masterpiece of simplicity and sbrewd- 











‘+ Here the order of the chapter ia followed. 
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ness: ho touches but briefly on salient points, but is careful to tell just what 
‘would attract his lsteners, and to omit what would arouse their prejudice or 
ridioule, Noto how he expands Abraham's possessions ; locks and oattle, and 
silver and gold, men-servants, maid-servants, and camels and asses” (24:35); 
Inaae’s providential birth, “7NYDF MME” (¥. 80); Abraham speaks of his 
“land and birthplace ” (v. 4); the servant invariably speaks of the closer family 
ties, ‘my family and my father’s house” (v. 88); he omits the injunction * not to 
take Isaac back; (f) the rough humor of Esau is characteristic: I am going to 
ie anyway, what profit shall the birthright do to me ?” (26:82); (g) the sly invent 
fiveness of Rebekah, (8) Descriptive touches: (a) time of day; ef. ‘at the time of 
evening” (24:11); “in the morning” (24:54); “ab the even-tide” (24:68); “the 
same night” (26:24); “they arose early in the morning” (26:81); (b) manner of 
action, a seen in “let down thy pitcher that I may drink” (24:14); “with her 
pitcher on her shoulder” (24:15); “she let down her pitater upon her hand! 
(24:18); “sho emptied her pitcher and ran again” (24:20); “he stood by the 
‘camels at the fountain ” (24:80); “ho ungirded the camels, and gave, ote.” (24:82); 
“I put the ring upon her nose, and the braceleta upon her hands” (24:47); * that 
may turn to the right hand or tothe lft” (24:49) ; he lifted up his eyes and saw 
(24:88,64); “looked out at a window (26:8); “ take thy weapons... .go out to 
te feld, and take mo venison” (27:8); “Wjted up his yolco and wept ” (27:8), 
(4) Dramatic coincidences: “Before he had done speaking, Rebekah came out 
(24:16); Yanao is out in the eld, when Rebekah arrives (24:68); Rebekah hap- 
ens to hear Isaac's instructions to Esau (27:5); Jacob was yet scarcely gone 
out, when Haan came (27:80). (6) Words and actions indicative of character: (a) 
‘he faithfulness of Abraham’s servant is seen in his prayer (24:12-14); his thanke 
fulness to God for his success (24:26,27,62) ; his desire to return immediately 
(24:64,60); (b) the character of Rebekah is cleacly presented: sho is kindly, oft: 
{ng her service to a stranger (24:18,10); active, for she hastens and runs (24:18, 
20); direct and explicit, in answering questions (24:24,25,68); modat, veiling her 
taco when first mocting Isaac (24:66); pious, golng to seek God in trouble 
(26:20); tngenious, looking for every favorable opening for her favorite son (27: 
6-105 11,16,16 ; 42-45), 

4) Characterized by puns. (1) Esau, beoause hairy; (2) Jacob, because hold 
fing the heel; (8) Edom, because of the red pottage; (8) DM DAY (86:8); 
(6) Rehoboth, because God made broad (26:22); (6) Beck, because they had trouble 
with him (26:20); (7) Beersheba, because of the “seven.” (@) Esau bitterly 
remarks that “Jacob is well named, because he had supplanted him” (27:86). 

8) Prophetic. (1) God guides the servant in making a right choice of the 
‘woman who is to be Israel's mother; (2) Abraham had faith to believe that God 
‘would do 80; (8) readiness to servo is the sure sign of a right heart; (4) Isaac's 
prayer is answered; (6) God watches over Isaac and Rebekab, though they have 
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foolishly exposed themselves to danger; (8) Isaa0 prospers in spite of trouble 
with the Philistines, because Yahweh is with him; (7) in spite of imperfections 
of the patriarchs, God works out his great plans through them. 

MATERIAL, 

1) Under J, as such, we have to consider only ch, 26, of which vs, 6-11 
aro claimed to be a duplicate not only of ch, 20 (= £), but also of 12:10-20 
(=J). (2) In & comparison with ch. 20, the points of eondaet are, (a) the place, 
Gorar; (b) the king, Abimelech; (0) a patriarch representing his wife as a sister; (A) 
because of fear for his life on account of his wife's beauty; (¢) Ablmelech, on 
Aiscovering the deception, blames the patriarch for his eonduet; (f) the patriarch 
explains that he acted in self-defense, (2) Noticeable differences are, (a) according 
to E it is Abraham and Sarah; according to J, Isaac and Rebekah; (b) E makes 
the danger of the woman actual; J, only possible; (0) nocording to 1, Abimelech 
ears the fact of her true relation to the patriarch by God’s appearing in a dream; 
ut in J he finds it out casually, by looking through the window ; (4) consist- 
‘ently enough, J omats the part about presents given to the patriarch, the infiction 
of disease on the king and household, and the prayer of the patriarch for thelr 
restoration. 

2) When compared with J's otber account, (1) few and feeble points of con- 
tact are to be notieed, aa (a) a patriarch and wife sojourn in a strange land; (b) 
they represent themselves as brother and sister (¢) the king of the land,on learn 
{ing the deceit, consures the husband, who pleads self-defense as an excuse. (2) 
‘Tho points of divergence, on the other hand, are many and marked : (a) in ch. 26, 
‘tho place is Gerar in Philistia ; in 12, Bgypt, (b) Reve it is Rebekah and Isaao; 
tere, Sarah and Abraham ; (0) here the women is never separated from her hus 
and; there she is actually taken to the Egyptian court; (4) Pharaoh discovers 
the reality by plagues; Abimelech, by observation; (0) the Pgyptian naturally 
makes recompense; the Philistine has no occasion to do this; (f) Pharaoh sends 
the deceitful couple out of his borders; Abimelech issues a proclamation “not to 
‘touch the man and his wife.’ 

48) The following romarks may be included here : (1) Tt s highly improbable 
‘that the three accounts before us are of three different events; for it is unreason- 
‘able to suppose that Abraham would repeat such a disastrous experiment, or that 
saac would not have profited by his father's double experience. (2) ‘The ques- 
tions which relate to the age of the venerable women concerned in the stories, 
fnerease the difficulties enormously. (8) Tt will be noticed that J's stories have 
practically nothing more in common than the palming off a wife for a sister; 
‘while E's anecdote closely resembles both of the others, In other words, E is the 
connecting link: from the story of Rebekah and Abimelech (ch. 26) there was 








“nano a dtemisted from evar, but later and for a diferent caute (26:18. 
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developed the story of Sarah and Abimelech (ch. 20), which in tum became that 
of Sarah and Pharaoh (ch, 12). (4) Its well to remember that even if Moca was 
‘the anthor of these stories, they are not the records of an eye-witness, but received 
traditions, which, passing from mouth to mouth, necessarily underwent esrtain 
changes and modifications from generation to generation, ‘These varied versions 
‘often became in the course of time independent stories, if the changes became too 
‘essential and too great to look at them as mere varlatfons of the same theme, 
‘This seems to explain the double story of J. (6) Ch. 26 bears all the marks of 
originality : (a) itis the briefest; (b) it fs the simplest; (c) it contains nothing 
supernatural ; (2) it bas nothing strange tn it; () there is no attempt at edilea- 
tion (or undeserved glorifeation of the patriarch), 

4) It is also to be noted that vs. 26-98 are a duplicate of #1:22-88 (= E); (1) 
for points of resemblance, veo under “Material,” p, 268; (2) for points of aiifer 
not, see “ Material” on p. 208-4, But in addition, the following potnts may be 
mentioned: (8) in ch, 26, Isaac recelves lls would-be allies very coldly at first, 
and hints that they have not treated him well; while Abraham is very ready to 
‘make a treaty ; (4) with Isato,they remain over night; (6) Abraham gives Ablm- 
lech seven sheep; (8) the frst two potnts, viz, the names of the king and chief 
commander, being the same, and the difterent origin assigned to Beer-sheba, soem 
suffolent to make the stories come from different authors. But add to these the 
minor points of difference enumerated above, and note the fact that the str story 
‘uses DYTON , while the vecoud has F1YF, and the cave becomes still more 
lear. 





©. The Blomont of H (or better, JB). 
1. VRSHS ASSIGNED. 

25:1-4(0 = R] (Well,(?) Bud., Kuen., Del, Kitt, agroo in assigning 1-6 to Jy; 

K. and §., 1-5 = J, 6=R); 26:25%,27* [fragments] (Wel, 24sq.?); Bud., Kuen., 
K. and 8.,no tree of Bin 25; Del., J or By Kitt, 2709.= and J in common; 
2526a=B); 26:1",2%8 (Well, Kuen., Kitt., K. and 8., no trae of B.; Del, 
‘traces in 26,82a); 27:1-45 in part (especially £1-98,800,885q.; 44b = 48ax, one of 
which = ] (Well. 1,18,21-24,28,800,85-88 = E; so Kuen., Del. Kitt, 1b,4,11,18, 
16 partly, 18,21-28,28, 80b,880,84,42; K. and S., 1b boginning PDN") (after 
‘yam, 4b,11-18,16,18b beginning with 998, 19,21-26,289,200,80a3,98,94,90b,44), 








4 SUNOPSLE OF CHAPMER t+ 

“Isaac, being old and blind, calls his favorite son, sau, and tells him to take 
some game and prepare it according to his taste, and in return he will give him 
his final blessing. Rebekah, overhearing the conversation, calls Jaoob, her son, 





‘The aynopsis hore given takos no notice of its composts nature. 
+The few other doubtful vorses of H may well be disrogarded, sinoe they contain only the 
ames of Keturay's children, whlch she bore to” Abraham. 
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‘and informs him that Esau is about to receive the paternal blessing. She com- 
‘mands him to go to the flock and get two young kids, and she will prepare them 
for his father, He will take them in, and receive the blessing. Jacob objects 
that the blind father may feet him, and thus discover that he lacks the hair chax- 
aoteristic of Esau’s skin, and, if thus caught, he will be cursed rather than blessed. 
‘His mother assures him that she will assume the responsibility of the curse, if he 
will only do as she bids him. He complies, (The remainder of the story may be 
‘passed over.) By this decoption Jacob secures the patriarchal blessing; Esau 1s 
indignant and determines to kill Jacob. Rebekah sends him away to her brother 
in Haran, where he is to remain till Esau becomes calmer, when she will send for 
him.” 

[Remark, ‘The language and style of ch. 27 were considered under J, since the 
‘prophetic writers are so similar in theso reepeots as to make it Smpossibe, in this 
‘caso, to discern their elements, except in so far as * Material "ts concerned.) 


5. MATERIAL OF CHAPTER 87, 

1) The composite character of this story is evident, because (1) TY" oceurs 
ree times (vs. 7,20,27), DION is found in 28. (2) Unnecessary, even inexplicable, 
repetition occurs: (a) v8. 18,19 tell of Isaac's asking Jacob, “Who art thou, my 
fon ?” and of Jacob's replying, “Tam Esau, thy first-born ;” (b) in vs. 21-28, 
Tuane, still incredulous, feels Jacob, and is satisfied that it is Esau, “and ao he 
‘essed him.” ‘Tho whole matter, then, 1s setled. But in v. 24, Tsaao asks again, 
‘Art thow my son Esau ?” and Jaoob says “Tam.” ‘Then in v, 26, Isaac says, 
Draw near and kiss me, my son,” and then he blesses him, saying, ‘The smell 
‘of my son is like the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed” (0) in va. 88, 
su, Ianno tolls Esau that somebody else got the blessing, and Esau ories bitterly 
and asks to be blessed also; in vs. 87,88, we have the same thing repeated : 
Tsnac enumerates the blessings bestowod on Jacob, and says, “What now ean I do 
for thee?” Banu replies, Blase me to, my father! and lite up hie woice and cries. 
‘These tacts are suficlently similar and at the same time different enough to 
‘warrant the conclusion that R has combined tro accounts, 

2) It is true on the other hand that it {s not possible from these duplicate 
statements to make two complete and consistent stories, ‘The introductory part 
(va. 1-14) and the conclusion (vs. 41-45) are probably drawn from one of the 
sourees, or else are so thoroughly combined, that thelr distinctive marks are 
obliterated. 

8) This chapter, it must be confessed, furnishes a strong argument against 
the analysis not only because of the lack of agreement among the critics, but also 
ecause it is impossible to make out two accounts; but the case is not so bad if 
only the work of Ris admitted. Similar work has often been found ; yet here he 
‘seems to havo treated his original materials more freely than usual. 
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XIL The Analysis of Gen. 28:10-93:: 

(Subjects (2) Jacob's dream and vow; (2) his marriage with Leah and 
Rachel; (8) marriage with Bilbah and Zilpah ; (4) birth of eleven sons and Dinah ; 
(6) his share in the flocks of Laban ; (6) trouble with Laban; (7) he elopes, is 
overtaken, makes a treaty ; (8) his meeting with Esau.) 








‘Tho Bloment of P. 
1. VERSES, 

29:24,29 (KK. and 8., also 28b); 80:40,90(?) (K. and &., give both to J); 81:18 
(K. and 8, first clause of 18 = B), 

3. SENOPSIB. 

(Tho fact of Jacob's marriage with Leah and Rachel is not formally told; 
probably omitted by R, who gives the fuller prophetic account], “, ..,And Laban 
gave Zilpah to Leah, and Bilbah to Rachel, as servants. Bilhah is given by her 
mistress to Jacob; 90 also Zilpah by Leah, ‘Then Jacob collects his possessions 
{in order to go back to his father in Canaan.” 


a. LANGUAGES 
‘Ou Wonns, 
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servne, 


Briot and broken as the material is, {t still bears the imprint of P in that it is 
verbooe and repetitious; e. g., (1) 20:84 adds nothing; (2) so 29:20) can be omitted 
‘without loss; (8) all that is needed of 81:18a is (WD 55 MN IMD", and the 
last two words of the verse might also be left out, 90 that only eight: words 
‘out of twenty-one are necessary, 

5. MATERIAL, 

In this case, what is to be said may best bo put in the form of remarks, 

1) It is evident that we do not have threo complete accounts of Jacob's 
sojourn in Laban’s house; and yet; if there existed separate documents, each must 
have contained some account of Jacob's marriage with Leah and Rachel and with 
their servants. But: 

2) Te must be remembered that whatever may have been the modus operandi 
of B, he never records a duplicate account of simple facts.t In this caso, why 
should he narrate three times, in as many words, that Jacob married such and 
such women? It would be the height of absurdity to do this. He accordingly 
takes the fullest and most satisfactory account, which here happens to be from B. 


‘here belng but ew vorses, and some of these doubtful, no new words aro found, and but 
tour old words. 

‘Tne will explain such an omission asthe birth and neming of Esau end Jasob from P's 
story betore 25:2tb. 
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48) Yet 81:18 (the only verso which bears the undoubted stamp of P) not only 
can be omitted, since it is practically a duplicate of v. 21a, but is entirely out of 
‘keeping with the general tenor of the story. (1) Four expressions are unmistak- 
ably characteristic of P, being such as occur repeatedly in his material. (2) Its 
vory repetitions character breaks in on the smooth, graceful style of the narrative 
ay awhole, (8) After the prophetic writer has told us of Jacob's determination 
to return to his “native land” (y, 18), and that he was encouraged by his wives 
to obey the divine command, he would scarcely insert in 18 the utterly useless 
‘words “ to come to Isaac his father, to the land of Canaan ;” especfally when the 
‘exciting episode about teraphim ocours in the next verse (19). 

4) As usual, P knows nothing about family troubles: Jacob went to Paddan 
to got a wif; he returns after aovomplishing his puxpose, but not because of 
‘Laban’s ill-treatment. 

4. DmmoLoay. 

‘The absence of the theological element is quite consplouous: (1) The daily 
life of the patriarchs (with the exception of a few special and formal theophantes) 
is barren of all religious worship. (2) This is especially noticeable in the case of 
‘Jacob: he leaves home to seek for the wife who is to be the mother of Israel; he 
sojourns many years in the land from which Abram was by special command sent 
away ; he marries according to the instruction of his parents, and begets the cbil- 
ren who are to become the tribes of Israel ;—still no sacrifice or offering is made 
to God for his providential care, not even a prayer is addressed to the Delty. (3) 
‘Nor does God, on his part, descend to take part or interest in human affairs; He 
‘gives no encouragement to Jacob as he leaves home, nor does he send any word 
to him to return, 





B, The Bloment of J. 
1, VERSES ASSIGNED. 

28:10,18-16,10a, (21D), [19b, 21b =] (Well. denies 10; 19b,21b—=R4; Kuen., 
18-10,21b—= RA; 19h =; Deb, like Dill., exo. 10=R; 2b = J; Kitt, like Dil, 
Dut makes also 11a = JE; K, and §., like Dill, exo. 10. 2); 20:2-160, 20, 81-86 
(So Kitt,; Well, only 26,81-85= J; Kuen. gives no analysis of £959.; Del, like 
Dil, exe, 26; K, and &,, like Dil. xc. 1b-16a = E); 80:8b,40q.,78q,40,00 = RP] 
9-16,20b, 220, 24b (21 = R or J; 224N = P2(P}], 25-48 exo, 26,28 = E) (Well, 9-16, 
20b,24,25-48 (exe, fragments in 26-80, and 82-84 = 1, also perhaps 40a exe. the 
fn three words, and PYSPANN... AN in 89; AYMW. ...-MINPWD in 88 = 
loss); Kuen,, no analysis; Del, no analysis of 1-24, but distinguished by name 
of Delty; 25-48 = J, with fragments from I; Kitt, 8b, 4s9,7,0-16,200,24b, 26,97, 
29-485 K, and 8., like Dill, exe. 6,8,28,28 =); 81:1,8,21 in part,25,27* 404,48" 
{60(46b,48a = R from J elsewhere; 47 = gloss, or perhaps from E elsewhere] (Well. 
18,2587, 88-40 4680,60°T3 99 In 46,478 49 exe, FDMIDT), 60 from PN on = 
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2); Kuon,, in practical agreement with Dill, and Well; Dela, 1~8,25, traces in 
26-28,40, (47 =H} 48,49 exc. NON AWN MBM = R, 64; Kitt, 1,8,95,27,518q. 
(exe. 13¥19 = gloss); K. and S,, substantially like Dill); 82:4~14a,28(88 =} 
(Well, 4-8,140(10-18 = Re), 28-85; s0 Kuen., exe, 2889, not mentioned Del., lke 
Dill, but adds 299. (e?); Kitt, lke Kuen,, but omita 4; K. and 8, like Dilly 
Dut adding 25-82); 881-17 [exo 45,110 = 1) ($0 practically al) 








8, SYNOPSIS, 

“ Jacob starts from Beer.shebs for Haran, Yahweh renews tobim the promise 
of numerous descendants, and assures him of His constant presence. On awaking 
‘Taoob foots that Yahweh is in that place, and go he names it Beth-El.* He then 
notices flocks around a well, which is covered with a great stone requiring the 
strength of all the shepherds to move it. On learning that they are from Haran 
he inquires for Laban, He is told that Rachel will coon be there with her father’s 
flocks. When she appears, Jacob removes the stone, waters her cattle, and inteo- 
duces himself. Laban, hearing of his arrival, receives him cordially; but he must 
marry the older daughter before the younger can be given him, [So he marries 
‘them both.Jt Yabweh, seeing that Leah is not so much loved as her sister, makes 
her fruitful, while Rachel remains childless. Leah gives bitth to Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi and Judah. Rachel offers Bilhah to Jacob, and Dan and Naphtali are born, 
‘Then Leah gives Zilpah to Jacob, and Gad and Asher are born. Reuben finds 
some mandrakes, for which his mother secures Jacob’s attentions for a night... 
Zebulan is then born; [but Godt] also opens Rachel's womb, and Joseph is born. 
Now Jacob's wish is to xetumm home; but Laban desires him to stay. Jacob 
reminds his father-in-law of his faithful work as a shepherd, and that it is time to 
o something for himself and family, A bargain is nally made that Jacob shall 
remain as shepherd, and get such lambs as may be spotted. Laban removes all 
such sheep of the flocks lett in Jacob's charge, and separates them from him by 
Dutting them in his son’s care, at a distance of three days? journey. But by a 
trick Jacob suoceeds In securing #0 many spotted lambs that he soon becomes 
rioh. Laban’s sons begin to murmur that Jacob is getting all their father's 
property. Yahweh advises Jacob to go back to his father’s home, and #0 he steals 
away. But Laban overtakes him, and demands an explanation of his strange 
conduct. Matters are explained, and a stono-heap is erected as a witness between 
‘them. Jacob then sends messengers to Esau to grect him. ‘They return with the 
announcement that Esau is coming with an army of four hundred men, acob i 
sgreatly frightened, and divides his camp in two, so that, if Esau destroys one, the 
other may escape. Ho then offers a fervent prayer reminding Yahweh of His 
promise of innumerable posterity, He rises in the night and takes his family 
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‘across the Yabbok. 


Hoxpnaroa. 


He notices that Esau and his men are coming; he places 


each mother with her children Separately, Rachel and Joseph in the safest position 


« 





indermost), while he himself takes the most perilous station, going foremost. 
‘He approaches Esau in great humility, falling seven times on the groun 





the servants and their children do the same, also Leah and her little ones, and 


finally Joseph and Rachel. 


and he offers to proceed together with Jacob. 


‘Eaau is finally induced to receive the present sent him, 


‘The latter refuses this and other 


fayors; ao that Esau returns to Sele, while Jacob goes to Suocoth.” 
4. LANGUAGE, 
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{0 Wx aH: 10: nomRere leon Hexateueh. 
very rae, 
(00 nigy? wo JD ADAM: of. 86:7, WEB 


‘of Hexatevoh only ta Sam. 18:12. 


4 seri 
{tis characterized by—1) Base and smoothness. (1) ‘The transitions from one 
story to another, numerous as they are, aro neither formal nor abrupt.® (2) The 


* Horo JH words also are considered, 

‘Tho fest Ave ofthis st aro" Aref 2eydyese, fe, they oocus in no other connection, though 
1m the oonnootion whore they appear they may bo repeated. 

+ For the sake of brevity and compactness all hat J and Bhave n eommon willbe considered 
‘nore. Special characteristics of B wil be found In thele proper pce, p. 28. 

‘hls point needs no ilustestion. 
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various incidents are naturally, even logically, arranged; but there is no subor- 
ination of all to one central idea or purpose.* (8) While they all relate to 
Smportant, If not eritial, pointa in the patriarch’s life, minor details are given due 
prominence.* 

2) Vivid description. (1) Conversational style; e.g. (a) Yahweh with Jacob 
(88:18-15); (b) Jacob's solemn solitoquy (28:16,17 [= E}}}; (e) Jacob's vow (28:20 
~22[= £}); (@) Jnoob and the shepherds (29:4-8); (@) Jacob's bargnin for Rachel 
(20:16,18,10 (=); (f) Jacob and Laban, after the cheating (20:25-27); (g) Rachel 
and Jaonh—frst outburst (80:1b,2{ =E]); (hb) Rachel and Leab, about the man- 
rakes (80:14b-16); (1) Jacob’s business bargain with Laban (80:25b-84); (}) Jaaob 
and his wives in the field (81:5-16(=]); (k) Laban's Inst quarrel with Jacob 
(81 :26-824,86~44{=E}); (1) the treaty at Gilend (81:46-68a); (m) Jacob and 
‘nis messengers (88:5-7,17b-21 (= E)); (n) Jacob's prayer (82:10-18); (0) Jncob 
fand the angel (82:27-80 [= E}); (p) the two brothers meet again (885,816). 
(2) Human nature depizted; @. 4 (a) Jacob vows to serve God, provided God will 
treat him well (28:20b-22[= E]); (b) Laban’s deception of Jacob in the case of 
‘Leah (20:28,26); (6) Rachel's impetuosity ; Jacob's impatience (80:1,2[=E}); (a) 
‘Leah makes the most of the mandrakes (80:16,16); (¢) Jacob's contrivance (80: 
87-89,41]; (f) the consultation in secret (81:4b), Jacob's presentation of the case 
to his wives, the women favor him of course (81:5-16 all = E); (g) the departure 
the father’s pursuit; blame and justification on both sides; finally, peace estab- 
lished ja Shakspeare could not have made it more vivid | (h) brotherly reconetl- 
fation, how touching! (88:4[= E]); (1) Jacob's way of refusing Hsau’s company 
(88:18,160). 

8) Poetic pictures ond indications of time and season; 6. g., (1) Jacob's first 
night on the road (28:10-16); (2) pastoral environs of Haran (29:2-0); (8) Jacob's 
first meeting with Rachel (2910-12); (4) the world of romance in the few words, 
“And the seven years seemed unto him @ few days, because of the love he had 
to her!” (29:200); (6) the contrast, when Jacob's flocks meet Esau’s men; 
(©) Jacob's “night of agony” at the “pass of Yabbok” (A); (7) the several 
Aivislons of Jacob's family, one after another, bowing silently before Esau, till 
‘is compassion is stirred ; (8) the embrace of the two brothers; (8) “the sun was 
set?” (28:11 (= E)); (20) ‘in the evening” (20:28(= B}); (11) in the morning” 
(29:26[= E}); (12) in the days of wheat-harvest " (80:14); (18) “in the evening” 
(80:16); (14) “on the third day” (81:22[= £]); (15) “in the morning” (82:1 
[=E)); (16) “the day breaketh ” (88:27 (= E) ; (17) * the aun arose” (82:82[— E)). 

4) Puns, or etymological derivations; as (1) Beth-el = God’s house (28:17 = Bs 
16,19 = J) 5 (2) JIT = MPI“ (29:82); (8) Pyrow — Yow (20:83); (4) 

















{hese points need no tlustratton. 
+ Any point oF illustration, when referring exclusively to B, wil etndiosted thus (+= H). 
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99 = AND (29284)5_ (6) VT = FTV (29:85)5. (6) PT = 1297 (8026); (7) 
SONI = 9M) (80:8); (8) 4) = ID (80:11); (0) WW = WIND (80:18); 
(10) Dw — AD (80:18); (11) [OIE = 1993H (80:20); (12) AY = FON 
(80:28 = B), or = £09 (80:24 = J); (18) pd = “IYI (81:48); (4) MY = 
TIDY (81:49); (16) DNF = FIND (88:8= B); (28) NID — ONION 19D (2: 
81=B); (17) PYDD = MDD (88:17); (18) SRW = OTN DY Aw (82:28 
=E). 

5) Anthvopomorphisms. (1) God appears frequently (28:18; 81:8). (2) Man 
is on familiar terms with his Creator, as seen in the fact that (a) Jacob promises 
service to God simply for services rendered by God to him (28:20-22[== BJ); (b) 
‘Yahweh distributes his blessings, as it were: Rachel, beautiful and beloved, is 
barren; while Leah, homely and disliked, is fruitful (29:81); (c) God comes to 
‘Laban to tell him not to maltreat Jacob. (8) Jacob fights and conquers an 
angel*(?) (82:25-28), 

8) Religious instruction. (1) God watches over his children (28:18-15). (2) 
“Heaven's gate” is wherever a devout heart locates itself (28:17-18(= E]). (8) 
‘The despised of man is often favored of God (20:61). (4) Tho righteous, while 
feeling that God’s mercies are far above their deserts (98:11), are yet bold in 
prayer (82:12,18). 














5 MATERIAL. 

‘This will be considered under E. 

4. THEOLOGY. 

(Both J and E are here considered] 

1) God's nearness to man. We need not enlarge upon this, Cf. above, under 
“Style,” 5) “anthropomorphism.”” 

2) Altars and religious worship are as old as humanity: Jacob raises a pillar 
‘and pours libations upon it (28:18[= E}), and offers a sacriflee (?) (91:64). (This 
may mean simply killing for meat; the exptossion, however, is most naturally 
interpreted of sacrifice.) 


©, Blement of B. 
1. VISES ASSIONND. 

28:116q417-22 (10a (2) = TBs 10b,21b = R) (Well, 10-12,1709.,20,210,925 80 

Kuen, and K. and ,; Del, like Dil; o Kitt, exe. omitting 19,21b) ; 20:1,16b-80 

(exe, 24,20= Pt, and 26 J] (Well, 1-80, exe, 24,[28b],20 = P27), and 26-— J; 

Kuen,, no analysis; Del like Dill, exoopt 1 = J; Kitt, like Dil; K. and 8.,1ike 

Dill, exe. they add 140,168, and give also 28b to P); 80:1-88,6,8,17-24,26,28 [exo 








{This {8 the ordinary viow. Tt must be noted, howover that) no angel 1s mentioned, but 
DInbH tric (2:2), and 7 once (89:28): @ tho celestial combatant eould not overoome his 
‘earthly antagonist except by striking a blow on the thigh; (8) ho sired to leave wt aayoreak; 
@ oconcenied his name. 
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200,220,240 = J; B2a= PP; 21 = Ror J; 82-34 — E “hardly "| (Welly 1-8 [oxe. 
8b and SAT AMY AYA in 7 = R); 17-24 (exo, 2b,2t) = J; 21= R), 
fragments in 25-80, and 82-84; Kuen., no analysis, but is guided by DYNON, 
which gives 6,8,178q,20,82%q, = E, then 25-48; ¢0 Del. exe. 25-48 = J; with frag- 
ments of B; Kitt, pruetically ke Dill; K. and 8.,like Well. but add 26,28, ike 
Dill.); 81:2,4-17,100q.,21%,22-24,26,28-45%,47%,51-64 [exo, 10,12, Dy in 455 
parts of 47,51-68 = R] (90 Well, exc. adding 25b, and omitting 89-40; Kuen., 
practically like Well; Del, 1-8 J; 4-17,10-24 = B; 20-465 = B with parts 
ot J; 47,60-88 = B; Shm J; Kitt., 24-0,11,18-17,10-81,89-44 (exe, 26 and 27), 45 
[exe. Dy, 46,480,50,68; K. and 8., Uke DID, exo. 47 = R); 82:20, 4 party, 
14b-2924-8288 = R) (Well, and Kuen., 299.,14b-22; Del., lke Dil, exe. 24g. 
he assigns apparently to J, and adds 88 to B; Kitt. lke Dill, exo. 25-82; K. 
and 8,, 1-8,14b-22,04); 88:4", (80 Well. and Kuen., but adding 8; Kitt, Mike 
Dill. except 6a; K, and 8., 6 last clavee, 11). 
4 SYNOPSIS. 

“On his way, Jacob puts up for the night in a certain place, where he dreams 
of steps reaching to heaven, on which God’s angels go up and down, Jacob feels 
it must bea holy spot; and so in the morning he makes the stone upon which 
hho rested his head in the night, a pillar, and pours out bations upon it. He 
names the place Bethel; and vows that, if God will watch over him, he will 
establish His worship in this placo and will give Him tithes of all his possessions. 
‘He then proceeds to the land of the sons of the east. [He comes to Laban*] and 
spends a month with him, at which time Laban proposes to pay him for his 
labor. Now Laban has two daughters; Leah, the elder, has weak eyes, but 
Rachel, the younger, is very beautiful. Jacob is in love with the latter, and 
offers seven years of labor for her hand. Laban is satisfied, but at the end of 
this time he substitutes Leah for Rachel. When Jacob discovers it in the 
morning, he demands Rachel. Laban agroes to give her also at tho end of the 
‘week, provided Jacob will serve soven additional years. He does so; Rachel 
remaining the favorite, Rachel being childless, envies her fruitful sister, and 
fools that she must have children, or die, Sho gives her servant Bilbah to Jaoob, 
and Dan and Naphtali are born, Leah gives birth to two more childreu, Issachar 
and Zebulun. ‘Then God remembers Rachel, and gives her Joseph. Jaoob now 
proposes to take his family and depart from Laban, but the latter wishes to 
retain him at any cost. ‘They finally agroo that Jacob shall have a sharo in the 
flocks. He wees, however, that Laban’s attitude toward him has changed; he 
calls Rachel and Leah to him in the feta, narrates to them all his grievances, 
and also that an angel has told him in a dream to go home, ‘The women, nata- 
rally enotigh, join with him and encourage him to leave; he departs without 











‘hls must be supplied from J. 
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telling Laban. In addition, Rachel steals her father’s teraphim. He crosses the 
river and flees toward Mt. Gilead. On the third day, Laban learns of the depart- 
‘ure, pursues with some friends, and on the seventh day overtakes Jacob at Mt. 
Gilead, But in a dream, God warns him not to treat Jacob unkindly.* Laban 
asks Jacob to explain why he led away his daughters like war-eaptives, and did not 
permit thelr father to bid them farewell; and, further, why he stole his (Laban’s) 
gods. Jacob explains his sudden departure as due to his fear of Laban, and 
declares that the person in whose possession the gods shall be found, shall die, 
‘Though searched for, they are not found, because Rachel had put them in the 
camel's furniture and sat upon them. Laban failing to find them, Jacob blames 
him severely for his unjust suspicions, and reviews briefly all the past) wrongs 
Which he bad endured, Tatban proposes peace, and a heap of stones is raised up, 
‘which neither of them is ever to pass with evil purpose toward the other. ‘They 
take an oath, and Jacob makes a sacrifice upon the mountain, and invites the 
company to a solemn feast. After spending the night here, Jacob proceeds om his 
way. Meeting a host of angels, he names the placo Mahanaim. He then sends 
messengers and presents to Beau, instructing them to salute him and to tell him 
of his coming. During the night he sends all his household across the river, and, 
remaining alone, a man wrestles with him till morning; unable to overcome him, 
he dislocates Jacob's hip-bone, Hence Jacob becomes Jsrael; and the angel 
blesses him. ‘Though lame, he goes forward to mect Esau, ‘The meeting 1s a 
pleasant and affectionate one. Jacob introduces his family, and asks bis brother 
‘to recelve his present.” 
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‘This ia the meaning of #1:2b, Of. v.29, where he says, “Ihave the power toll4reat yo, 
‘Dut God sala not to spent good or evi." 
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‘Here may be added some of B's special characteristics, as seen, e. g.,in 

1) His use of dreams 8 a mode of God's revelation : (1) 28:12; (2) 81:10,11; 
(8) 81:24. 

2) The frequency of the appearance of angels to men: (1) 28:12; (2) BL:11; (8) 
82:2; (4) 82:25sq. 

8) ‘The mention of strange gods in patriarchal households, 81:19,24. 

5 MATERIAL. 

‘Though in this section J and B are interwoven, we note the following: 

1) Duplicates, (1) Jacob’s vision in Bethel [E = 28:12; J = 28:18-16) ; (2) 
¥. 17 [= E] is parallel to v, 16[= J}, and is a clumsy addition which one writer 
‘would not make; (8) $1:51-58 is an inexplicable repetition of 81:48-50; (4) v. 24, 
{in ch. 82, 8 unnecessary, to say the least, atter v. 28; (6) both tell of some 
arrangements between Jacob and Laban about wages (J = 80:81-84; B= 91:7,8); 
(6) there is some dissatisfaction with Jacob's gain [J= 81:1; B= 81:2,5}; (7) 
oth relate an attempt on Jacob's part to reconcile Esau [J = 82:4-6 ; E = B8:14b- 
a), 

2) Differences, (1) HE, as usual, cals the vision a dream; J, while represent- 
tng itin the night and in sleep (y. 18), spenks of St as a real thoophany. (2) In 
tho principal feature is the angels, ascending and descending; in J it is 
‘Yahweh's promise. (8) Tho Ephraimite, naturally enough, makes the most of 
‘Tncob's consecrating Bethel, and regarding it as God's house (vs. 17,22); J, on the 
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other hand, represents the patriarch as almost surprised (note [DN in v. 16) to 
find Yahweh in that place, and so he simply names it Bethel. (4) According to 
3, Jaosb asks for the “spotted and dotted, ete.” at one time, and Laban freely 
‘grants it (80:81-84); according to E, Laban offers one after the other to get the 
Dotter of Jacob (81:7,8). (8) J consistently makes Laban’s sons murmur against 
‘Taoob (B1:1]; but B makes Laban himself act meanly (81:2,6,48). (8) According 
to J, Esau answers Jacob's messengers with an army; from E it would appear 
‘that ho (= Esau) came for the purpose of reconciliation as requested by Jacob (et. 
82:7 and 98:1-8 (= J) with 86:4 (= B)), (7) To all these must be added the differ- 
‘ence in the name of the Deity. 

8) Inconsistencies, Jacob's extraordinary anxiety about the encounter with 
anu as dopioted by J [82:8-18}, is incompatible with E's aocount of his power 
‘and courage in combating a heavenly being (82:25-20]. ‘True, Esau came with 
400 men, but Jacob also had numerous slaves [80:48], and had people enough for 
‘two camps [82:8]. Besides; if naturally herolo, instead of dividing his forces that, 
somo might escape, he would have concentrated them that he might resist.* 

4) Omissions. ‘That there are such is evident. ‘They can be classified as fol- 
ows: (1) Such statements of fact as (a) Jacob's marriage; (b) the birth of his chil- 
‘dren; (c) motive and mode of Jacob's fight.—all these are, strictly speaking, told 
ut once. But we must remember (a) that both prophets are very likely in such 
matters to agree, at least substantially, and (b) that B could not fail to see the 
identity of such stories (the case being quite different with the stories concerning 
‘Sarah and Rebekah, as sisters), and 0 he joined them together; leaving, how- 
ever, the variations in a rather unsatisfactory form. ‘This will also account for 
(2) tho omission of connecting words and phrases which the analysis naturally 
brings to light. 

5) Remarks, (1) The individual variations of erities, touching this section, 
‘many and arbitrary as they may be, are due to spectal considerations, ‘They are 
‘unanimous as to the existence of an analysis, (2) ‘This section, itis universally 
admitted, is very unsatistactory : (a) the duplicates and differences relate wholly 
to details, not to general narratives; while (b) the omissions are many and 
important, (8) IE it were necessary to rely wholly on this section, no eritic would 
laim an analysis. But when (a) the preceding material, (b) the material which 
follows, and (c) the legal argument (not touched upon as yet, but to be discussed 
Inter on) show the existence of an analysis, the facta enumerated above con- 
‘coming this material fall into line without difficulty. (4) Whatever dificulty 
‘may attend the separation of J and B, the writer P, as opposed to both of them, 
is always distinot and decislv 











"tie masnaare of Shecem (ob. 84 full accord with J's presentation hero: Jacob's 
‘amily do not dare an open Aight, But entrap tho simplo natives by a device (84:18; moreover, 
‘Thon Simeon and Levi aocomplish the slaughtor, Jaoob is atraa lest eurrounding tribes attack 


{nt destroy him, 
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. THEOLOGY. 
For special presentations of I, see “Style,” p, 288, 
Femark. ‘The argument from “Theology” has been referred to under Js 
matter, p. 280, 


XO. The Analysis of Gon, 3818-371, 


(Subject: (1) Jacob's arrival in Shechem (2) Dinah outraged and avenged ; 
(8) Jacob revisits Bethel; (4) God’s covenant with Jacob; (6) Rachel's death and 
‘Benjamin's birth; (8) the toldoth of Beau.) 

A. Blomont of P 
1. VERSES ASSIGNED, 

88:18" [Del gives 10 to P; K, and S,, 18b.= B]; 84:19,2a, 46,8-10,16-17,20- 
(88q.,18,26,27-29, and NID) in y. = R) (So Kitt, Well., 1ag,4-6,7",8- 
10,18-18,20-24,27-29 = X; Del. gives the same to R; Kuen., 1 and 2 in part, 4-8, 
8-10,18 and 14 in part, 16-17,20-24,26 partly, 27-20=R; K, and S., like Dill., but 
adding FYI MN SAN in v. 8, and vs, 18,14,18,25 in part]; 85:60,9-16 
{except Ty in 9 = R), 16 partly, 10 in part, 2b (beginning y7)—20 (all erties 
deny anything of 16,19 to P, and all but K, and S., anything in 6 also; otherwise 
alt like Dill.; K, and 8, give 14 to R, and 18b = gloss); 86:22,5b,6-8 (1,2b-6a 
R, based on J(?) and P#) (Bud., 1-5 = based on P?; so K. and 8. Well., 1-5 
unknown source; Kuen., P? was superseded perhaps by 1-6,9-19; Del., 1 =, 
2-5=R. Otherwise, all ike Dill]; 87:1 (so all). 

2 SYNOPSIB 

“And Jacob, on his way from Paddan-aram, stops at Shechem. Dinah is 
seen by Shechem, the son of Hamor, the prince of the land; and he asks his 
father to get her for him as a wife, Hamor accordingly makes a proposition of 
{intermarriage and commerce to Jacob’s family. It's accepted on condition that 
‘the prince and his subjects be ciroumeised, which is complied with.* ‘Then Jacob 
‘goes to Luz in Canaan, where God appears to him, changes his name to Tarael, 
and renews his promiso of numerous descendants ; (and Jacob raises a pillar and 
pours Ubations upon i%{?))f; naming it Bethel, As they proceed further, Rachel 
dies on the road," ‘Then comes an enumeration of Jacob's twelve sons. ‘Ho 
arrives home, ‘Then Isaae dies and is buried by Esau and Jacob. sau, whose 
genealogy is here formally given, goes to Seir, because tho land is not enough 
for bim and his brother, while Jacob remains in Canaan, his father's dwelling- 
place,” 

















‘What beotme of Dinah?” tho intovested reader will ask. But that is beyond P's scope, 
Ctrcumeiion is all he wished to emphasize. Tt must be further remembered that, Outalde of 
this chapter, wo know nothing about Jaoob't daughter. 
‘A pillar and Ubations are hardy constant with P; buto. Dill, Gen. Bth ef. pp 81-28, 
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‘The ohapter contains one vary rare Word, MK 
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9 na MB ws:1». ftuence of R? 
4 srvnn. 

Itis—1) Boact, explicit, (1) “Shochem, which is in the land of Canaan,” 88:18; 
(2) Jacob arrives in Shechem ‘when he earme from Padan-aram,” 88:18 (we were 
just told of Jacob's departure for home, 81:18); (8) “Dinah, Leah's daughter, 
sohich she bare to Jacob,” 84:1 (Qi Leah have any other husband); (4) Jacob 
‘comes to Luz “which is in the land of Canaan,” 85:6 (was there another Luz ? or 
could Jacob come to it on his way to his father? ‘hiss simply loyal precision); 
(5) “God appeared to Jacob again when he came from Paddan-aran,” 85:9; (6) 
“These are the sons of Jacob which were born to him in Paddan-eram,” 

(7) *“Kizyath-arba, that is Hebron, where Abrabam and Tsaae sojourned,” 
{@)to guard us aguinst making a mistake in counting Jacob's sous, we are told 
that they were twelve, 85:22; (9) note also Isaac's age, 180 years, 85:28. 

2) Stereotyped. (1) Most of the above examples, from a different point of view, 
itlustrate also this feature. But add to them (2) 93t 95 Syar7 84:15,22,24; (8) 
TYTN MN) (ninth in the series) 86:1,9; (4) the nooount of Tsaac’s death, He 
gave up tho ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people,” 85:20 of. 25:8,17). 

18) Verbooe and repetitious. (1) Some of the above, both under 1) and 2), illus- 
trate this. But further (2) the father of Shechem,”” in 84:6 is superfluous; (8) 
1. Sb adds nothing to 9n; i.6., seen words out of nine can be lettout; (4) 86:19b Is 
‘unneooasary in itaelt; (8) yot itis repented tn 14 and 16; (6) 85:26 adds nothing 
to 2b, which 1s in itself unnecessary ; (7) only the first clause (jive words out of 
‘ifteon) is required; (8) va. 6 and 7 of 86 need only be read to show clearly their 
vory fall and repetitious character, 

6. MATERIAL. 

1) Remarks. (1) We have here one anomaly, and according to Dill, even 
‘two: (a) The introduction of the story about Dinah. But is it only astory about 
‘Dinah? Its real purpose is to show how firmly rooted the rite of circumcision has 
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‘become and how repugnant intermarriage with the Gentiles is in the hearts and 
minds of Jacob's family. Just like ch, 28 it has a legal purpose. (b) The pillar 
and sacrifice by a patriarch, which 1s a theological incongruity for P, therefore 
most critics assign it to T; but Dill, explains it asa fact so firm in the tradition 
that even P was compelled to insert it, (2) P's material, though slightly altered 
by B, is still—as shown above by “language” and “style”—quite distingulsh- 
able; and, generally speaking, it accords well with his purpose. (8) ‘The dupli- 
cates are quite full, only one important missing link ocourring in ch, 84, where the 
‘lreumciston scheme has to be supplied in J from P's account, But i is no more 
‘than natural that, having given it so fully in P, R, in combining the two stories, 
omitted one account, (4) As usual, R, in reconciling different versions of the 
same event, and blending them into one, leaves behind him traces of his work. 

2) Duplicates and diferences. Ch, 84 discloses, not only by its language and 
style, but also by the material itself, that it 1s a combination; e. g., (1) v. 6, 
Hamor coming to talk to Jacob is hardly in keeping with v. 5, Jacob's knowledge 
‘of the outrage; (2) nor does it go with v. 8, where Hamor speaks with them (not 
‘Tacob); (8) v. 7 does not Ht in; if it were in its proper place, it would have some 
introductory clause, as DMI) DTP let. 27:60,80 (second claus); 29:9; 242160, 
te); (4) v8, 8-10 have one proposition ; (a) made by Hamor, (b) with no offer for 
any insult infieted, (¢) referring to intermarriage and commerce; while (6) vs. 
11,12 have quite another proposition ; here (a) Shechem speaks, (b) he asks for a 
favor, willing to give any dowry or gift (MfH1), cf. Ex. 22:15,16), (e) he wants 
Dinah, without any reference to future alliances; (6) it is impossible that the 
writer of ch, 17, who made circumcision the holiest institution of pre-Mosaie 
times, should make the patriarch himself use tt here for such an immoral purpose; 
hence, ¥. 18 cannot be from the sume pen with vs. 14-17; (7) after v. 25b, 260 is 
‘meaningless; for surely, if they slew every malo, they killed the offender and his 
father; and (8) strangely enough, when wo put these opposing parts together, we 
‘ot two different presentations, each throughout consistent with P and J rexpeat« 
ively: P does not know about digteaties in patriarchal affairs, and holds circum- 
cision in grent sacredness ; while J knows little or nothing about eizcumelsion 
‘asa rite, and is full of romantic adventures in the lives of the patriarchs. Stil 
further, (9) 85:0-16 (except 142) is but a different presentation of 88:25-28 + 98: 
11-19; in other words, the story here is based on three different traditions: (a) 
B's strange ineldent which ended in Jacob's reosiving the namo Israal; (b) J's 
renewal of God’s promise to Jacob; (c) the theophaay at Luz which gave it the 
‘name of Beth-el, trom JE; but (10) note that the narrative hero is very different 
{nits details; since (a) it ald happens on Jacob's return from Paddan-aram ; (b) 
there are no angels, either to dream of or to fight with; (¢) no significance is 
attached to the new name of Jacob; (d) the promise here is almost copied from 
ch. 17, while that of 28:18,14 resembles closely 18:14,18, (11) The story here 
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certainly does not presuppose the former stories. (a) Did Jacob name Bethel 
twice? (b) did God change Jacob's name twice? What necessity for such action ? 
‘How is it that they do not refer, at least, to the frst oocastons ? 

8) Ti-fing fuctapositions; (1) We have pointed out some of these in ch. 84, 
‘whore the verses do not follow consecutively. But (2) ch. 86 is by far more 
remarkable in this respect: (a) if aid of ch. 865 is from one writer (whether Moses 
‘or some one else), the theophany of vs, 9-15 is a mere continuation of vs. 1-7 
then v. 8 becomes out of place," while ¥8. 14,15 become a mere repetition of ¥. 7. 
(8) Could there be anything more strange than to place vs, 22b-26 atter 220? (4) 
‘In tho caso of ch. 86, the disorderly arrangement of material is very conspicuous : 
(0) v8.2.8 enumerate three wives, thus, Adab, Abolibamah and Basemath, the order 
(though not the names) corresponding with 26:84 and 28:9, Tshmael’s daughter 
being the laxt, But in v.10, the sons of Adah and Basomath are contusedly con- 
sidered together, while Aholibamah’s offspring come only in ¥. 14; and this new 
order is persisted in through vs. 16-10; (b) v, 8b is as harsh a repetition of v. 1 
4 could be inserted in this place; (c) ¥. 10b is an inconvenient combination ; 
‘wo should expect the last clause to come atter the first clause of v. 18; (@) vs. 15~ 
18 are evidently a confused (see below under inconsistencies) repetition of 11-14, 
aiding nothing but PON to each name; but informer genealogies (ct. ch. 10) it 
{is assumed that each name is the head-of-family, without going over the ground; 
{e) v5. 40-48 should most naturally come after v. 80, while 81-89, the successious 
of kings, should come last of all, since it reaches down to a later date historically ; 
(f what is to be said of the presence of vs. 81-89 themselves? Could Moses 
possibly have written them? Does not v. 81 clearly show that it was written at 
least atter the time of Saul or David ? 

4) Inconsistencies. (1) 85:10 declares Jacob's new name to have been given 
nim in Bethel; 82:28, at Peniel, (2) Jaoob names Bethel, aocording to 85:15 when 
coming from Mesopotamia; acoording to 28:19—when going tot. (8) According 
to 86:28-28, Benjamin (like all the other children) was born in Paddan-aram; 
according to 85:16-18, his birth took place on the way near Hphirath, (4) 8627-20 
‘makes Isaac still allve on Jaodb's return from Mesopotamia; while 27:1,2,4,7,10 
‘emphasizes his being on his death-bed when Jacob left home, at least twenty: 
five years earlier-t (6) But Isaac's age is troublesome in another direction; 
‘viz. Tsuno was sixty, when the twins wero born (25:26); he was then scarcely over 
100 when Esau married (26:84); but this marriage, according to 26:86, 27:46, 
1-9, was the oocasion in connection with which Jacob left home. But 

















Massoritos felt it and put « FTMAD after st, 
‘+The ealoulntion is a simple one: seven years service, before marrying Leah (20:2028); 





‘home, On leaving Laban, moreover, 81:41 tells uk, bo waa Goenty years with Laven, When 
‘meoting Keay, Jovoph Is old enough to understand tho eltuation (be bows to Wanu) in tact gota 
before Rachel, belng nt least fen years ol. 
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‘Isaao lived 180 (86:28). In other words, (a) Isaae was but past middle life when 
‘Jacob left; why, then, consider him near death ? (b) Jacob was away from home, 
ocording to these Bgures, about 80 years; but where was he for sixty years, after 
Joaving Laban? and how could Joseph be but seventeen years (87:2a) after 
Inano’s death, if born while Jacob was still with Laban? P's figures do not seem 
to go with the prophetic stories, (6) How many wives ald Heau have, and what 
‘were their names? (26:84 and 28:9, of. 86:1-2, ete} (7) According to 86:8-8, the 
separation of Banu and Jacob takes place as follows: after Isaao's death; tor lack 
ot room Esau leaving Jagob to go to Seir; but according to 27:41-44, it in fore 
Tano’s death ; because of Esaw's hatred, oF Jacob's deceit; Jacob departing 
from Esau to go to Haran. (6) 82:4 says that Eanu was already in Seir before 
‘Ineod reached home; but 86:8 locates him in Selr only after Isaac's death, i.e. 
after Jacob's return home, Can these difiulties bo more easily explained upon 
‘the supposition of a single writer than of at least two ? 
4. maroLooy. 

1) P rolates the transaction at Shechem only (1) to glorify etreumeision, show- 
‘mg how imly Jacob's family insisted upon it; (2) to exemplify the aversion of 
the patriarch for intermarriage with Canaanites (in the broad sense). 

2) God’s appearance to Jacob i, as usual, formal and distant. 

8) 85:18-14 are probably B's attempt to harmonize (2) P with JE, or (with 
Dill. they are the only exception to the absence of sacrifice in pre-Mosaic times, 





‘Bloment of J. 
1. VBRSBS ASSIGNED, 

88:19b; (180 = Ps [no other critic givesit to J. K, and 8, =; Well, 19¢%= 
J}; BA:2b,8,6,7,11-18,19,26",26,80sq, (14,20 4,6,8-10,15,(14)-17,20-24 = PA) [Well., 
‘Kuen,, 8,7 in partl1sq-19,26sq.,8099, (as to the rest of the chaptar, Well. knows 
nothing except that it ts not P%; Kuen. gives quite a portion to R, soe HimpRarca, 
‘uly, °88, p, 288, note 101); Del., ike Dill, except 18 = B (27,20 = B, rest of the 
chapter = 4); Kitt, like Dill. adding 1,14; K. and 8., 1b,2b,8 (except FINN 
ATYIN_ DN), 6,7, 118q.,19, a few words in 26,26 (except first two words), 8089.) ; 
85:21(¥) (21(P) 220 = R) [Well,, no Jin 85; Kuen., 220(?); 219q, = R; Del, 16-20 , 
Beg. R; Kitt, Bag; K, and 8., 16-22 = JE}; 86:28q.,10,18,10-18,20-25(?) 
(those parts of 86 removed by R from before 82:4; 1,20(?) and other portions of 
86=R) [Well, 81-80 = J or B, the rest of the chaptor = R, except 6-640-48 = 
PR; Kuen,, greater portion of 86 doubiful; Del., 2-6 = TR; Kitt., basis of 1sqa. 
possibly = J; K. and S., 81-80 = JE, the rest (outaide of P portions) = R), 

8 srNOPaIB, 

“s..sAmd he (= Shechem] takes her [= Dinah*] and outrages her, loving 

her passionately. Jacob hears of the insult, but waite till his sons return from 











“This must be rupplled from other matertal, 
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tho field. ‘They receive the horrible tidings with mingled sorrow aud anger, and 
‘when Shechem proposes to do whatever they will ask of him, if only they willl 
‘him have their sister, they demand of him deceitfully [that he and all the people 
‘be ciroumeised*]. He complies with all haste, ‘Then Simeon and Levi fall upon 
tho helpless city, slay all males in it, and rescue Dinah. Jacob fears a goneral 
uprise of the surrounding tribes; but his brave boys reply, ‘Shall he then treat 
‘our sister as a harlot?” ‘Then comes an account of Bswu’s wives and descend- 
‘ants, the enumeration of whch may bere be omitted. 

4, THB LANGUAGE OF J. 
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[As usual, JB are considered together, as far as they agree.) 

1) Stories. (1) The adventure at Shechem [P's account can soarcely be called 
‘a story]; (2) Deborah’s death (85:8 = E?); (3) Rachel’s sad death (=); (4) 
‘Reuben’s sin (85:22). 

2) Hwwman nature depicted. (1) Jacob keeps quiet tll his sons return (B4:5); 
(2) the brothers hear of their sister's shame with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
rage (84:7); (8) the craftiness of Jacob and his sons (84:18); (4) the baste of the 
lover's compliance (84:19); (5) ruthless revenge (84:25,26); (6) the manly reply 
of the young men (84:81). 

8) Puna. (1) DYDD PON (= oak of weeping) 85:8; @) NN} 85:18. 
[Both = B.) 





1% MATERIAT. 
Seo under P and under B. 

4. mnoLoay. 
‘There is nothing spectal in J fof. B). 


©, Blement of B. 
1. YBRSHS ASSIGNED. 

88:198q." [Well., 18*,20; 19%= J; Kuen., 18 partly, 19,20; Del., 20 (188q. = 

2); Kitt, 195q., in part; K. and S., 18b-20];, B5:1-4,6b-8,10-100,20 (ta = Pa; 

Sy: YD NOM m6, and DA MVD NIA in 19, and vs. 21,220— R) (Well. 1-8 


"This must be suppited from other materia. 
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(v. 2%) 16-20 (except 19b,21,22a= R 2); Kuen., 1-8 (except 5=R), 16,20; Del,, 84: 
1827-29; 85:1-8,16-20 = J; Mag. ?; Kitt, 1,87 (2 and 4= E or R from B2), 16- 
20; K, and &., like Dill, excopt 1-22 = JE). 


4% SYNOPSIB, 

“Jacob purchases some land from Hamor, Shechem’s father, where he 
pitehes his tent and builds an altar, God bids him re-visit Bethel and worship 
Him there. ‘Then Jacob orders his family to put away the strange gods which 
they have, and prepare themselves for the service of his God. ‘They give him the 
{idols and everything pertaining to thelr worship, and he buries all under an oak 
near by. He [goes] with his entire household, and builds an altar in Bethel. 
Deborah, Rebekab’s nurse, dies, and is buried in Allon-bachuth. On their way 
from Bethel to Ephrath, Rachel gives birth to Benjamin, and dies. Jacob raises 
‘4 monument over her grave,” 











a. LANGUAGR, 
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@ pow Tk9 (wb:1H: ef 48:7. Ctsde of 
Fou 2:0: Hex. only in # Kes. 6:1 
@ nowp a8: 
4 STYLE (oe under. 
5 MATERIAL. 
1) As contrasted with P, see pp. 287-288, 
2) As compared with J, the following remarks will sufloe (1) the two writers 
4o not come in contact or in conflict as far as this section is concerned ; for J tells 
about Shechem ; B, about the otter inoldents of the journey. (2) Each prophet is 
consistont with himself: (a) ch. 84 shows Jacob's timid nature as presented by 
J in 82:4-18 and 88:1-16; (b) on the other hand, 85:1-7, Jacob's second visit to 
Bothel, aocords with the vow he made in 28:20-22, 
0. DHEOLGY OF 8. 
1) Ho uses the plural verb with OYTO, 85:7. 
2) Tells of strange gods in Jacob's house, #b:24. 
8) Mentions altars among patriarchs, 88:20 ; 95:1,7. 
4) Worship at Bethel is emphasized by Jacob's second visit, 85:1-7. 














LN. B.—The paper to be published in the October Hesuarca, will continue 
from this point in Genesis through the historical part of Exodus. 


‘his mut be supplied from ¥. 6a. 


>BOOK + NOTICES, 


SCHRADER’S “KEILINSCHRIPTLICHE BIBLIOTHEK,”* 


‘The series of Assyrian and Babylonian texts in transliteration and translation 
of which the first volume lies before us, is a most useful and most important 
undertaking. Its ostensible purpose 1s, according to the preface, to collect in a 
couventent form the important historical, mythological, and geueral Literary 
‘material furnished by such cuneiform texts as have, up to the present, been pub- 
Ushed. It differs from the old series of the “Records of the Past,” of which it 
naturally reminds us, and of which it is in a measure the successor, in two 
important particulars. First, a transliteration of all the texts accompanies tho 
translation, by means of which the latter may be controlled, and it may also be 
seen upon what basis the translation rests; and secondly, the translations 
themselves are, in the main, reliable and accurate. In saying this I do not wish 
to deny that the English series served a very useful end in its days, though its 
utility was strongly overshadowed by the mischief it wrought in popularizing 
Premature results that often turned out entirely erroneous; but those days of 
‘usefulness are long since past, and no better means of estimating the real 
advance that has been made in Assyriology during the past fifteen or twenty 
Years, can be suggested than to compare the translations in the English with 
‘those in the new German seri 

‘The present volume aims to cover the period of Assyrian history from the 
‘most ancient times down to the reign of Rammannirari IIT, at the close of the 
ninth century before our era, Starting with the short inscriptions of the early 
Assyrian Kings, it passes on to the longer one of Rammannirarl I., and gives in 
‘succession the cylinder of Tiglathpileser I., the annals and hunting inseription of 
Aiurnagirbal, the obelisk and monolith of Shalmaneser II., and the obelisk of 
‘Rammannirari III, In addition to this, there are shorter inseriptions of some of 
the above and of other kings, and the volume is brought to a close with tho text 
of the synchronous history of Assyria and Babylonia (completed so far as found), 
‘and a number of eponym lists. 

‘The work has been parceled out among Drs. Winckler, Pelser, and Abel, 
Professor Schrader reserving for himself most of the short inscriptions. Con. 
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coming the Intter there is little to be sald. ‘They are, as a matter of course, 
correct as far as they are understood; but we do not notice any important coutri- 
butions to the still doubtful passages. Only in the inscription of Asurriiti 
(P.12)T would lke to suggest that the an-ni, in the ftth line, probably forms 
the tail of some verb having the meaning “appoint” or ‘‘send.”” Passing on to 
tho others, the palm of excellence, I think, must be awarded to the translation of 
‘the Afurnasirbal insoriptions by Dr. Peiser, More especially does the dificult 
introduction to the annals appear to have been executed with great care, and 
there ean be no question of the decided advance which Peiser's version marks 
over that of his scholarly predecessor, Heinrich Lhotzky. ‘The same praise must 
be bestowed upon the translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser, though here, 
of course, Dr. Peiser had Craig's careful study to serve him as a guide. ‘The 
chief diiculty in the case of the monolith lies in the bad state of the text. Craig 
has probably made the most out of it that {8 possible, and a superficial compar 
‘son of Peiser’s text with Craig’s does not reveal that the former has improved, 
{m any Smportant particular, upon the Intter. On the other hand, Dr. Winckler's 
‘work does not present evidence of the same carefulness and docuracy. His work 
gives one the impression of having been somewhat hurriedly done, espectally 80 
{in the case of the obelisk inscription of Shalmaneser. From the preface it is 
not clear whether this text belongs to the number that were copied anew from 
the original; but if Dr. Winckler did consult the famous monument in the 
British Muscum, it is certain that he has not been very careful in his collation. 
‘While he corrects many of the errors in Layard’s text, of which the most have 
already been noticed in Sayce’s translation (* Records of the Past,” V. pp. 28-42, 
he leaves others stand, and adds some of his own for which there is no excuse 
‘whataoever, In another page of HiesRAtca I give a full list of corrections to 
Layard’s text which forms the result of a careful collation of the latter with 
‘8 cast of the Black Stone in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, 
‘and I therefore content myself here with calling attention only to some of the 
points which Dr. Winokler has overlooked. 

L, 88,—Winckler reads ip-parsid, ‘The monument has the same reading 
hore as 1. 118, vis. ip-lujma, At the very most, we may suppose that the sign 
Ui 4s an error on the part of the soribe for Z.AB; but there is nothing to 
warrant Winckler’s reading. 

In view of Mon, II, 45, 40, 47, we must evidently read Su-uh-mi in 1. 42 
of obelisk, and not Su-uh-ni, as Winckler does. 

A glance too at Mon. IT, 69, where we have distinctly Si-i-tam-rat, pre- 
‘ceded by the determinative for mountain, might have shown Winckler that we 
must read Si-tam-rat, obel. 45; instead of which he proposes an impossible 
Fitamgi, taking the word as @ common noun, without attempting, however, to 
give translation, Besides the monolith, we have @ second parallel passage in 
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‘the Balawat inseription, col, 111. 4, which removes any further doubt as to Sitam- 
rat being a proper name, though curiously enough, in the Inter passage the 
determinative preceding is “city” instead of “mountain.” ‘This is perhaps an 
‘error ou the part of the soribe. But the cast of the obelisk also shows unmistak- 
able traces of “rat” at the end of the line, 

Jn line 52 Winckler has omitted ana sad, and 90, 1. 46, he omits abal 
A-dient. 

‘Line 75, he might have noted that there is a space before malmalit, where 
‘we must evidently insert “ mat,” which appears in the parallel passage Bal. IV. 1, 
‘is translation too, “ sie hatten zu gletchen ‘Thellen getheilt,” though having the 
strong support of Delitesch (Assyr, Dict., p. 228), can hardly be correct, ‘Tiele, 
Geechichte, p. 201, seems to have hit the correot thing in rendering, “He [Marduk 
belusate) had torn away the whole Iand.”” 

The words “‘mat Hatti,” 1. 87, are not in the original, nor is there enough 
space at the end of the line for them, even if we suppose something wanting. 

Line 99, the stone reads for the “18th (not 19th”) time, as Layard, and 
following him Menant and Sayee, do. 

‘Line 108 the original reads U-e-ta-a%, aud I cannot see the force of 
‘Winckler’s emendation to (i a3. 

L, 114 should be Si-bi-Sa-la-ah. 

Again, 1 121, the word at the beginning is certainly not *tissi,”” for which. 
‘Winckler naturally finds no translation, Careful examination has convinced me 
‘that the first character is “pi.” As for the word “ pigsi” I confess that I cannot 
find an altogether satistactory explanation, Some such meaning as “entrance” 
‘or “interior” seems to be demanded by the context, It is perhaps a synonym of 
the common “‘neribu.” But however this may be, the reading is certain. Sayce 
translates “ strongholds.” 

For Twulka (I, 188) I foe! almost certain that the original, defective at this 
point, has Tu-u)-li, 

‘Lino 120 the stone has tiduku-fu and §al-la-su, not Sunu, as Winckler 
reads, 

‘We might also mention such blunders as Madahirai for Madabist 
(1, 164), and the unpardonable Tr-ki-ia in No, IIL, of the Bas-reliet inseriptions, 
instond of Sa-ke-e-a of the original, a correction to Layard already noted by 
Schrader (KGF. p. 272, note), Menant (Annales, p. 105), Sayoe (R. V. p. 42), and 
Delitzsch, (Par. p. 128), and no doubt by others. 

More such inaccuracies might be noted, but wo will mention only oue more. 
‘Line 176 begins very clearly with ina pan. Winckler’s translation, ‘‘eilte ich 
‘zum nweiten Male” is out of the question, We feel sure that it was only undue 
‘haste which 16d him to overlook the ingenious hint thrown out by Sayce (R. V. 
P. 40) that the Iino contains an allusion to a celebration by Shalmaneser of the 
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completion of his thivty years reign, He marks his assomption of the ofc of 
Tirwmu for a seoond time (ae the epoxy lst p. 20, col ) by some ceremonies in 
honor of the gods. ‘Tiel, Gacict,p, 204, aopts the suggestion. As for the 
word which marks the caremony, the most probable reading seems to ine tobe 
bu-u-na, ‘Tho frst two signs are certain, and ofthe lat the st part ean be 
seen. ‘There is hardly room for a more complicated sigu. For a suggestion 
with regard to ban see my notes to the inscription in the next namber ot 
Tupnaica. 

Passing on to the translation, there are lao crticlams to be made. His 
rendoving of tamai wifl as “I made my weapons bright at the sea,” is very 
unsatistatory. ‘The phrase clearly has refernoo to the king's hanging up his 
‘weapons at the seashore, much as the aueient ‘Teutons hung thetr weapons on 
the mighty oaks of the forest asa trophy. In line 72 e-te-bu is the 84 person 
plaral, not the singular. For line 08 he might have adduced the two parallel 
passages in the Bull Ineriptions (Lay 16, 47, and 47,20), where we have twice 
Ka-a-pisunu, of which Kabi-Si-na is evidently but a different spelling. The 
king placed his image on thé “rocks,” not in the “caves.” 

Ling 108 —u,....... cannot be part of a proper name. ‘These appears to 
be nothing at all missing at the end of the line, and we must therefore either 
take the sign as an ideogram indicating some metal, or it is the phonetic comple- 
rent, a8 Sayce would have t, to the preceding sign; ao that we are to read ana 
kisittu “for the conquest of.” Of course we should expect kititti. 

Instead of rapBaté (Ul 142, 149, 160, 179) the reading gabSate appears 
preferable (ef. TP. VI. 1; Sanh, Taylor, 11. 48) 

‘Turning to Winckler’s translation of the cylinder of Tiglathpileser I., this is 
decidedly a beter plece of work, In a numberof important passages he improves 
upon Lotz’ admirable work, But en equal number of diflett passages have 
escaped him ao, His rendering of musébru sini as “weleber zerschmettert 
die Schuldigen” (col. 1. 8) is quite impossible. I have before me the copy of 
‘Lot's Tiglathpileser from the library of the late Stanislas Guyard. Tt contains 
on the margins some notes in the handwriting of the lamented axvant, and for 
this phrase he makes the correct suggestion “qui garde les bons ou les surveille,”” 
that is, who protects or watches over the good, the contrast being 2a. 
ai-bi, which Guyard translates “qui decouvre les mesfaits des enemis.” 
evidently takes musébru as a Safel of baru to look, and I see that Allen, in 
his additions and corrections to Lotz's ‘TP. (PAOS., Oct, '88, pel), does the 
same, For col. % 87, uéahila, Guyard makes the suggestion * sharpened,” 
which is preferable to Wincklo's " kllren Mews.” 

“Umavallungen,” ool. 1. 49, a8 a rendering of Labant will hardly meet 
with favor. On the other hand, bis trauslation of col 11 27 fs excelent, thovglt 
he is indebted to Dr. Palser for the suggestion which throws light on the absca- 
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Hity. So also must his improved renderings of col. m. 45, eol. vt. 67, and other 
passages, be commended. But on col, 11. 104-5, “{m ersten Drittel des Tages 
wo die Sonne aufgeht” is, to say the least, obscure. From sunrise” is the 
senso of the passage. For col. 11 9 see Halevy, ZK. I. p. 262, who takes bln as 
4m adjectivo from a stem 9ypy bad, and translates“ tho bed (road) I repaired.” 
‘This strikes me as far preferable to “ Wuestniss,” adopted by Winckler, 

If spaco permitted more points might be noticed. But on the whole the 
translation of the Tiglathpiloser inscription must be declared satisfactory, though 
not final, For some further suggestions, I may rofer to Allen's article above 
quoted, whose proposed reading xer Yanguti¥u for the mysterious girritiin 
{s especially to be noted. Imfght add that Guyard, in a note to ool. vit. 78 and 
Vor. 86, already suggests Yun guti though overlooking {t in col. x. 25 and 
vam. 84, 

‘The typographical errors are few und insignifeant. Tn a number of cases we 
note {for {, and vice versa, but in general the whole work is a model of accuracy. 
As a great advantage of the translations it must be acoounted that they are 
almost literal, even to the point of sounding at times harsh. ‘There is no attempt 
‘made at fine phrascology. Considering too that the work is prepared by different 
scholars, there is as much unanimity in the conception and rendering of phrases 
fand titles as could be expected. ‘The series is intended to cover four volumes. 

Monnis Jastnow, Jr. 
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